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THE GAYDANE FESTIVAL. 
( Association of the Pig with Cattle and Corn.) 
| Br KALIPADA MITRA, M.A. BL. 

We have already seen (ante, yol. LX, pp. 187-190 and 235-238) that in Bihar and 
pong * a snttle are made to gore the pig todeath in the gdydéor festival, in Madras the cattlo 
; , driven over, and trample to death, the pig buried up to its neck in the earth, and in Bom- 
say the wild boer is killed and buried as » remedy against cattle-disease. The sacrifice of 
Mie pig in all these forms is believed to benefit the cattle in » mystonous WAY. The belief 
is not, however, confined to Indi . but is also prevalent in some parts of Europe. Sir James 
Frazer relates in his Golden Bough that in Esthonia the Christmas Boar is distributed among 
the cattle on New Year's day. Usually it is a cake in a form that nearly or remotely suggests 
nig, or is somchow associated with the pig, 0.g., it is “ baked of the firt rye out of Rare | 
«+ has a conical ehape and a cross is impressed on it with « pig's bone.” In other parte of the 
| ‘sland the Christmas Boar is not a cake, but a little pig born in March, which the housewife 
secretly fattens, and secretly kills on Christmas Evo, roasts in the oven, and keeps standing 
on the table on all fours for several days. The Christmas boar is crumbled, mixed with salt 
and given to cattle, on the New Year's day, or when driven out to pasture the first time in 
sting, or at the time of berley sowing, “to guard them from magio and harm” of "A ih 
hope of a heavier p. In some cases the Christmas boar is “ partaken of by farm-servan I 

It will have been seen, therefore, that there is an undoubted association between the 
pig, and eattle and corn. Str rely enough there is a passage in the Satapatha Brihmapa 
which seems to furnish an explanation of the relation. Certain ceremonies are performed 
in connection with the coronation of the king. ‘He (the king) puts on shoes of boar’s skin. 
Now the gods once put a pot of ghse on the fire. Thorefrom a boar was produced ; hence 
the boar is fat, for it was produced from ghee. Hence also cows readily take to a boar: it 
is indeed their own essence (life, sap, blood) they are readily taking to. Thus he firmly estab- 
lishes himeelf in the essence of the cattle ; therefore he puts on shoes of boar’s skin.” I cannot 
say that I have understood the real significance of the passage, but at least verbally “ the 
boar is indeed their (the cows’) own essence,’ eto. 

Vo have seen above that the eating of the Christmas boar by the cattle is supposes to 
protect them from harm, or promote pasturage, and when partaken also by farm-servants, to 
yield a heavy crop of barley. This last-mentioned practice has s sacramental sir, and re- 
sembles the sacramental eating of the pig by the Bihiri Goilas. I think that all such prac- 
tices wore primarily of a general beneficent character, viz., as affording protection from magic 
and harm, disease and death, or removal of obstacles to fecundity and vegetation (of all 
ae oe ofore they were regarded a the peculiarities of » specifio stage, pastoral or agricul 
tural, benefitting specifically cattle or corn, cither when sown or reaped. 

{have already mentioned that they out off the left ear of the pig, took it singing Se My 
hathdn and buried it therein. Although, no specific explanation could be advanced, it is 
evident that this was done for the benefit of the cattle. 

At the rites of Dionysus and other similar rites for quickening vegetation, the live victim 
was rent to pieces, the flesh eaten as a sacrament, and (Frazer conjectures) some of it * buried 
tks olin ox otherwise employed #0 as to-convey to the fruits of the earth te quickening 
influence of the god of yegetation.”* 

. | Y Eassling —Satapatha Brdhmawa, 8. B. E., vol. XLE, pp. 102, 103. 
3 The Golden Bough. p- 495. 
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tech wad thon carted nit tke Guivering wretch and hewed de feck far tere The 
Codd, and other soneay and Boron buried in the earth as an obese fe ne pie 
in ther favourite Soak agtsibted among diferent heads of houses, oh agin eae 
in their favourite fields, ‘The entire proceeding looks like a + igi mony, er 
observes : “ The story 





vesting of corn has grown dim, yet it hat the wens to conduce to the general well-bein ¢ of 


animal, should be sacrificed ; but this is the characteristic of the Vedio yajfia, as explained 
trios ste Principal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi in his Yajig : Which I will try to unfold 


7 fall the animals, the pig, goat, Ox, horse or others, the ‘pig seems to be specially pre. 
ferred. ese ita gringo nt: Com Gas, in whee once i ena 


either to cajole her into giving a bumper “TOP; OF a8 a thanksgiving for an abundant harvest, 








, Bough, p. 471. 
* D. A. Mackenzip. Myths of Crete, PP. 174-176, 
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was probably borrowed fr : Lambadi Dubois relates in his Hindu Man- 
wes rok barely ened off ome unfotanat vein to ln oe a 
: nr and Cat ho neck, and danced round him singing and mating Pore 
hin ie aro ci up tot souler and ror tho eli oer WE ci 
This was » peculiar mode of human sacrifice. The Todas drove buffaloes over female child- 
ren. Rai Bahadur Hira Lal tells us: "The Brinjaris were similarly wont fo place a child 
en, Bal Baty cdo ive thm, with the esl thatthe cil as nn 
et edi snared ot lun for» yar bythe remong."” DOsSly CoO ei 
me sacrificed by savages by impeling them abve. In Madras animals are impaled alive m 
time sam driven in the procession of the Ammas (Mother-Goltsnssy Was hook-swinging 
another form ? Aa ane eisang round by meana of iron-hooks fastened through the mss 
in their back. In Madras sheep are thus swung. In China Kimedi the Meriah victim was 
fastened to the proboscis of a wooden elephant, which revolved on a stout post, and as it 
whirled round the crowd cut the flesh from the victim while life remained." 


SN 


THE INTERROGATIVE BASES OF DRAVIDIAN. 


By L. V: RAMASWAMI ATYAR, M.A., BLL. (MATARAJA’S Cotzzor, ExvaKULAM.) 
CALDWELL has observed in the course of his discussion of the Dravidian demonstratives 


and interrogatives' that in Dravidian “ probably there was originally only one interrogative 
se, and if so, it sot have been yi, and [the other base] ¢ must have Deer corrupted from 
it.” Caldwell confined his treatment mainly to @ consideration of the forms of the major 


Se cas exyptio sontenatn "The God inkecrogstive Af eal © SPP*%° to be | 
yi, like the Tulu vd.” 

Now, the view of Caldwell that of the two interrogative bases yd is the original and é ia 
ndary, does not appear to have received the approval of some later scholars. 





In the second volume of Dravidic Studies published by the University of Madras several 
ern eer tha editorship of Prt Mark Colina, the one! how Tr art 
g2 Similarly, Mr. EK. H. Tuttle in his paper on Dravidian Gender- Words? also appears to 
regard € 35 the original base. 

* A careful comparative analysis of the forms of the minor dialects, especially of G6ndi, 
Tulu and Kai would, I think, tend to confirm rather than contradict Caldwell’s suggestion 
of yd being the original interrogative base. 

Any discussion of Dravidian interrogatives would -nvolve references to Dravidian de- 
monstratives, with which they 6re ‘atimatety connected. A table of the prominent demonstra: 
tive adjectives, adverbs and pronouns is appended at the end of the essay, while I give imme- 
diately below a table of the interrogative forms in the several dialects of Dravidian. 


ndia.” (Italics are mine.) 





t Page 44. 
s BSOS, vol IV, p. 774. 
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_ae 


a Se 








|| Oat) app 
(290) pup 
(j Om) pue 

(i 90qm) apus 
199 

(204m) sequen 
299 ‘nfweyea 
"Oyo ‘aly oun 


(j 90 pond 
A) up, 

(, 01M) magh 

‘O49 “wnapp 
‘oun + 
O99 “weap [37 jo) 


099 ‘nppag 





090 ‘umag oIa tupapA 
SS 
‘SNQONOH 





apie 


en 
(i ym) a 


() Aya) cypapy 
(j Aqas) aipp 
(i Ayam) afipe 


nu 


(i Ayu) ayph 


nya pue 


a 
(ij Aya) wy 





| (ij soy) pap 


(i gona soy) o9 


() yon 04) pougng 


| (i M04) ures 
(i Youur soy) oes , 


| () 8014) wong 


(i “4oy) nwa 
(i Yonur say) ney 


| (i woy) jig 
{ (é qonur ao) ppys 


(j soy) nije 


(% 04) naga 
(i oq) npua 
(i 80q) wmerecs — | 
uM, pro} 
(} Youu Aoy) tuny 
(i 0K) spuddy 


| 7M pun 


| Miq-p yp 


igddng 


(j Uoyn) myavs 


wel'y (ff) 


np 


| apnadet 





| ippes 


vjoyyo 


Tpépue | ( wy) iu muy 
"999 "epe-go | pre any 
| ling ( Worms) mp9 Iptor 

tens) oy 


(i quan) aunt 
(4 90ym) atepp 


(i tonTyM) epg (4 qorya) { be 
ia 


 () orayn) ajo njny, 
(2 opts yorya) mpeg! ph *p [‘uuwy po 
(j Q20mM) s79 () guys) mug i ai 
} MPM OL PO) | (i yorym) g 
(i 92M) pug ‘TAL 


j Mourmoo ‘9 [‘mEy, po] 
| (Ory) opus 
(2 90q4) pune 
(yor) mpp ‘uy 
ee Se 
‘SEALLOGAY 
aNV sIVNINONOUY 
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An examination of the forms listed above would reveal the following facts, which may 
ep Sa a Ne 
native forms with initial d also in an ancient stage ; Tamil shows d in dru (who) alternating 
with yiru, while modern Telugu shows @ forms throughout, though ancient inscriptions 
contain 2 few yiforms. Old Kannada hasalso a base dd which will be discussed separately 
below, along with Tulu dé- and Brahii dér (who). 

(2) In Tula there appear the bases of, vd, dé, and there exist also certain forms with 
initial 6-, besides #-, 

(3) In Géndi the base throughout chows initial 6- ; -ba or bo. 

(4) Kai shows both a and ¢ as the interrogative bases of its forms. 

Now, to begin with, let us observe that the yi- forms are ancient in Tamil and that the - 
initial y- does not appear.as an isolated phenomenon in the interrogative base alone before 
4-. There are many mstances where words beginning with @ do incorporate y alternatively 

ddu (sheep) widu. 
Gru (river) wirn. 
mai (tortoise) —_ylimai. 

Which among these are we to consider as the originals! An examination of the cog- 
nates and source-bases of these forms would show that those with initial @ may be the origin- 
als. Adu, for instance, is connected with the verb dd (to swing, dance, leap) which appears 
without initial y- in many dialects. Aru is related to the base ar (to cut) which is repre- 
sented in all the dialects without any initial or prothetic y-. Amai has been related to Tamil 
ama (to merge) by some, and by others to am (water) borrowed from Sanskrit. Whichever 
may be the correct view, there is no need or warrant for us to postulate an original palatal 
value for the initial d of this form. It would appear therefore that the original character of 
the initial vowel of these forms need neither have been nor have been palatal at all. 

(J'o be continued.) 





NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 
By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.L, C.LE. 
(Continued from vol. LX, p. 224.) 

VI. Jahngir’s Data. : 

In approaching the data given in Jahingir's Memoirs it is necessary to remember that 
(1) Saiyid Ahmad’s printed text, the only one known to me, seems, according to Beveridge, 
“to have been made from a single and defective MS. and is often incorrect’: (2) the extant 
MSS, have not, so far as I know, been critically studied, and the authority of individual speci- 
mens is a matter of opinion ; (3) Beveridge relied largely on “the excellent MSS. in the 
India Office and the British Museum,” so that, accepting his judgment of their value, the 
translation which he edited is in general a better authority than the text; but (4) it is not 
absolutely literal, while there are occasional misprints. It follows that neither text nor 
translation can be servilely accepted. 

Apart from the maund of his own creation, Jahdngir mentions two Indian units, Akbari 
and Hindistani, and four foreign units, those of Iriq, Khurfsin, Wildyat and fran: but the 
equations by which he connects Indian and foreign weights are so contradictory as to make 
it practically certain that he used the names loosely. It is necessary therefore to examine 
to be identical with Baibur'’s *‘ msund of Hind,’ and being taken as about 16 Ib., while the 
Akbari is taken as 55 Ib. 
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(1) Translation, i. 7. The Chain of Justice weighed “ four maunds of Hindistin equal 


to 42 (translation : text, thirty-two) maunds of Trig.” Beveridge usually explained in a 
footnote when he departed from the text - there is no footnote here, and the text, being con- 
firmed by the British Museum MS. (Add. 26, 218), as well 45 that in the India Office (Ethé, 






(2) £78. Im the first year of his reign JahAngir weighed 3} maunds, Hindistan 
—tither 179 Ib. or 49 Ib. The latter figure is quite impossible, the former reasonable ; and 


here Hindistant must mean Akbari, 







yr when I was in health I weighed 3 maunds and one or twe oor ane og 
but this year, as a result of my weakness and leanness, I was only 2 nds and 27 gers," 
In Akbari units this gives a normal weight of about 165 Ib., reduced through illness to about 
147 Ib. Prince Parviz weighed (i. 81) two maunds and 18 sera, either 135 or 37 Ib. The 
latter figure is quite impossible for a lad of 17, and the passage confirms the inference that 
such weighings were made regularly in Akbari units. 
(3) i. 83. Details are given of the weights of three trophies, A mountain goat Weighed 
“2 maunds and 24 sera, equal to 2] maundas of Wilayat ”; a ram weighed 2 maunds and 
3 sera Akbari, equivalent to 17 maunds of Wildyat”; and a wild ass weighed “9 maunds 


Akbari, the weights are reasonable, while a unit of 15 Ib. would make them impossibly low, 
(4) 1. 93. The saffron Crop was "in weight of Hindistan 500 maunds, equal to 5000 
(translation : text, four thousand) maunds of Vildyat.” The discrepancy is not explained by 
Beveridge ; and the text, which is confirmed by both Add. 26, 215, and Ethé 2833, must be 
accepted. Again (ii. 177), the saffron “rep was “ 400 maunds of current 1 
maunds of Khurisin.”’ Beveridge noted that the MSS. have 3900. a, i er tha: 
the word sad has dropped out of the text, which should read sih handy wa dé [sad] man bdahad 
In the absence of data regarding area anc Yield, these passages can throw 3 i a 
question what unit was meant, but the equations in them are important, as explained below. 
(5) i. 188. It is noted gs remarkable that a specially bred camel carried a load of fiys 
nilgdi, weighing 42 Hindistani maunds. This would be either 2310 or 6 
figure must be accepted : I learn from the Natural History : the : 
would weigh from 400 ta 500 Ih. each, and the average of these five is 459 Ib, « 

im : therefore, ‘ Hindistang’ must | iE 
for Akbari. The load for a single camel is enormous, 500 Ib. being the otitis gat - | ope 
North India at this period ; and we must take it that, as the text implies, this particular camel 


| I | stated ¢ be “125 maunda in 
weight of Hindiistan, equal to 880 maunds of Wiliyat.” This Would be either 6875 or 1875 Ib, 
The former figure—oyer three tons—ijg improbably high, the latter is quite high enough for the 
context ; it looks to me as if the precious metals here, ag in Passage (1), were weighed by the 
smaller unit, but the data are not conclusive. 
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(7) i. 308. At one time the weight of spirits which JahAngir drank ina day was “6 sera _ 
of Hindfstin, equal to 1} maunds of Irin.” The spirit was strong, for it is described as 
doubly-distilled, and it was taken undiluted. Under this régime the Emperor's health 
suffered very seriously, and the Court doctor said that “in six months matters will come to 
such @ pass that there will be no remedy for it." Jahangir then reduced his allowance to a 

If these sers are Akbari, the daily ration of strong, undiluted spirit was over 8 Ib. ; such 
spirit would weigh practically a pound the pint, so the ration would be more than a gallon. 
The doctors whom I have consulted agree that this is utterly impossible, because alcoholic 
poisoning must have resulted immediately, If the unit is HindfistAni, the ration would be a 
little over two pints, which, I am informed, is within the limits of possibility, though the 
Court doctor was perhaps sanguine in thinking that his patient could live for as long as six 
months under such a régime, 

(8) ii. 150. In describing the temples in Kashmir, JahAngir gave the weight of some of 
the building-stones as 30 to 40 maunds (denomination not specified). With the Akbari unit, 
this would be from 1650 to 2200 Ib., or say about a ton. The huge size of the stones in these 
buildings is notorious, and one of them in the temple of Payech measures 256 cubic feet 
(Impl. Gazettesr, xv. 98), which would weigh from 15 to 20 tons according to the kind of stone, 
With the smaller unit, the stones would not be much out of the common, and it may be in- 
ferred that JahAngir was here thinking in terms of the Akbari maund. 

(9) ii. 163. A cannon ball weighed “10 maunds as current in Hindistin, equal to 
$0 maunds of Khurisin,” This would be cither 550 or 150 Ib. ; on the data given in the 
preceding section even the smaller figure is impossible, and it looks to me as if the teller of 
the story reproduced by Jahingir had spoken in terms of the artillery-maund of about 2 Ib, 
(making the ball about 20 Ib.) ; and that JohAngir had carelessly treated it as an Indian unit, 

These passages may be classed as follows :—No. (4) is quite ambiguous : Nos. (2), (3), 
(5) and (8) certainly refer to Akbari units, though in two of them the name HindiistAnt is 
used : Nos. (7) and (9) certainly do not refer to Akbari units : Nos. (1) and (6) probably do not 
refer to Akbari units. Of the last four, three can be interpreted in terms of a unit about 
15 Ib., while the other requires the smaller artillery unit. 

The only conclusion [ can draw is that, while JahAngir knew of the ‘ maund of Hind * 
of about 15 1b,, he used the term Hindistdni, not in this specific sense, but loosely in the 
sense of ‘Indian’ as contrasted with ‘foreign,’ so that it might denote whatever 
unit was in fact used,—ordinarily the Akbari, but the Hindiistani certainly in the cellar, and 
probably in the treasury, and the 2 Ib. maund in the artillery. This conclusion is supported 
by the equivalents given in terms of foreign units. 

JahAngir names successively the maunds of Irig, Wildyat, Irin, and Khurisin. It is not 
likely that he was practically familiar with various foreign maunds bearing these distinctive 
names, and [ take the truth to be that he knew of a small foreign maund in the countries 
lying to the west, to which he gave one name or another according to the fancy of the mo- 
ment ; and further that he converted Indian to foreign weight by the use of a single simple 
formula, which was sometimes, but not always, correct—in fact that he multiplied by 8 and 
rounded to the nearest foreign maund. 

The ratios, foreign to Indian, given by his equations are as follows : 
Passage (1) Iriq to Hindistén, 32 to 4, or 8 : 1. 
» (3) Wiléyat to Akbari (i), 21 to 2}; or allowing for rounding, § : I, 
(ii), 17 to 244; or allowing for rounding, 8: 1. 
(iii), 76 to 9} ; or allowing for rounding, 8: |. 
(4) Wildyat to Hindiistin (i), 4000 to 500; or 8: 1. 
(11), 2200 to 400: or 8: 1. 











tt 
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Passage (6) Wildyat to Hindfist4n, 880 to 125; or 7: 1 nearly. 

» (7) [ran to Hindéstan, 60 to 6; or 10; 1. 

» (9) Khurdsin to Hindfistin, 80 to 10; or 8: 1. 

It is obvious that Jahangir usually multiplied by 8, whatever the Indian units might 
be. In one case (6), he must have multiplied accidentally by 7 instead of 8, for the names 
of the units are the same as in (4), where tho factor § is used. The only other abnormality is 
the factor 10 in (7). This may possibly be intentional, since Iran is mentioned once only, but 
one can picture Jahingir muttering as he wrote ;: “ I drank six sers HindistAni ; multiplied by 
8, that makes more than a maund of Iran, call it 14.” 

If this factor 8 was properly applicable to the Akbari maund, then the foreign maunds 
were just under 7 Ib. J know of no such unit prevailing widely over the countries named ; 
the nearest to it is the local maund of Tabris, which weighed 64 Ib. (Letters Received, y. 248), 
and this should be multiplied by 9, not 8. On the other hand, the traditional unit in the 
countries named was certainly the Arab 2-rifl maund, which in this region was slightly less 
than two pounds. One-eighth of 15 lb., the maund of Hind, is 1} Jb., giving a riff very close 
to the ordinary value, 

Jahingir's figures then, when taken together, can be interpreted as follows, but, so far 
as I can see, in no other way. He wrote down whatever Indian weight was given to him, 
calling it usually ‘Indian’; he multiplied by 8 and rounded to get the foreign equivalent 
(though he once used the factor 7 by mistake), and his name for the foreign equivalent varied 
at different periods. Even apart from this interpretation, it is certain that he knew of an 
Indian maund approximately 8 times the weight of the Arab maund, and thus equivalent to 
Babur’s maund ; and this ‘ maund of Hind ' was probably used in certain departments of the 
Palace. If we accept Professor Hodivala’s emendation of the text of Gulbadan Begam, we 
have another reference to the same unit ; but even if we reject that suggestion, the evidence 
for such a maund seeins to be adequate. 

Two other references to a ‘ Hindistini’ unit are contained in that portion of the Ain-i 
Atari which describes the extreme north of India, and the mountainous country to the 








north-west. In these regions the commonest unit of weight was not called a maund : the 
name used was * donkey-load' (khariwér), a fact which has a definite bearing on the BUgpeB- 


tion made in an earlier section that customary units originated in some feature of packing 
and transport, for there can be no question that a unit called donkey-load originated in 
this way. In Kashmir (i. 570), the donkey-load was “3 maunda and 8 sers Akbarshdhi "; 
the last word leaves no room for doubt that the compiler here meant the Akbari maund, 60 
that in this region the unit was 176 Ib., a heavy load for a mountain donkey, but not incon- 
sistent with the meaning of the name, 

In the district of Qandahdar (i, 586) the donkey-load was 
10 maunds of Hindistan.” This latter unit cannot, | think, be the Akbari, for a donkey- 
load of anything like 550 Ib, is out of the question. We have the fact that one Hindistint 
was equal to 4 Qandahdari maunds. In Garmsir (i. 588), 50 Garmairi maunds were equal to 
20 Qandahért ; and the * donkey-load ’ was 100 maunds, equal to 10 maunds of Hindfstan. 
If this Hindistani maund is taken at about 15 Ib. the donkey-load in both Qandahdr and 
Garmsir was sbout 150 Ib., quite a probable figure for this region : the Qandahar maund sc, 
double the 2-rifl maund ; and the Garmsir maund was slightly smaller than the usual 2-rifl 
maund, I have found no other passages throwing light on these two Afghan maunds, but it 
would appear that the compiler of this portion of the Afni Akbari watood © Hicthac * 
in the Beno already deduced: and the 15 fh. maund must be accepted as a tact —w0k, co 
far as I know, recorded in wholesale commerce, but recognised in the Palace and cies in 
administrative circles, | 


“40 maunds of Qandahar and 


(To be continued.) 
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A BALLAD OF KERALA. 


Hy M. D. RAGHAVAN, B.A., D.A. (Oxon,), F.B.AL, Pensowal ASSISTANT TO THE BUPERINTENDENT, 
GovEnwment Mcsrum, Mapras. 


: ic of North Malabar are the well known Taché!i Paitu,’ which 

from the first songs singing the exploits of Tacholi Odénan, the Robin Hood 

of Malabar, whose adventures are still the favourite theme of the masses, and are sung 
with much enthusiasm. All popular songs similar in treatment have since been known as 





These songs are also known as Vadakkan Patiu or the Songs of North Kerala. They 
correspond to the ballads of English literature singing the praises of national heroes, throwing 
4 flood of light on the customs, manners and institutions of the peoples of the time. The 
song narrated hero describes a family dispute in high life, incidentally singing the prowesa 
and valour of Valia Arémar Chékavar. 






seuasdif ha exile tie nephow Unitas 
conduct the household affairs- Similarly he summons his other nephew Unichandrér and 


Just listen Unichandror. 

The question of seniority? between you two, 
Do not be quarrelling on that account. 

Sons have I none ; 

Only daughters two have L. 

You two are my nephews, 

And you have not had pudamuri’ yet. 





Nitaalku karuti irikunnu fin I have reserved them for you. 

Avarku karivan mutalundallo For their livelihood, wealth and property they 
have ; 

Avarenifinalum orikkarutu You should not divorce them. 

M@larum kirirum randuvidu Mélar and Kirfr are my two houses ; 


Méliridattil Unichandrérum And Unichandrér in Mélir. 








Annine ninnal iruannukollu Thus shall you live. 
Véndum vidhattil karififiukolla Make yourself happy. 
Parayéndatokke parafiiu fAnum I have said all 1 have to say. 
1 Of. P. Govinda Pillai, History of the Malayalam Language and Literature, vol. I, pp. 104 to 109. 


2 A chief, Duarte Barboss records (Hak. Soc. edn., vol. II, p. 13) that during tha thirteen days follow- 
ing the dasth of the Zamorin of Calicut, the Kaim&l governed the kingdom. 

* ‘Though these places cannot be exactly identified, there is no doubt they are all in Kugumbrana¢ 
taluk im North Maiatar. 

‘ For the sake of uniformity and scientific aecuracy, Grierson's system of transliteration has been 
transliteration ordinarily adopted. 

$ ‘The question as to who is the elder, and who should succeed the old man ss the Kaimedl. 

+ ‘The principal form of marriage among the Niyare, the essential part of which is the gift of eloth by 
the bridegroom to the bride. The insight this gives into the matriarchal organization of the Nayar society 
in theee early days is re maétkable—aociety being at once motrilinesl and matrilocal. 


a 
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Paninirum tannéyum pédsunnundu Rose water is sprayed over, 
Vicdilippattil potififin ketti And ths body is covered with costly silk, 
Ammivane tanne ituttavarum And carried 
Chotalayil tanne vekkunnundu And placed upon the pyre. <a 
Atutine kinunnu mahAjanannal All the men assembled witness this 
Ennayum neyyum orichchavar And pour oil and ghf over the pyre, 
Chotalayum katti eriffiupéyi Which is set on fire and is well burnt. _ 
Annatte karmam karichavaram Thus performing the ceremonies of the day, 
Vannajanannal Mahajanaiial The men assembled 






Okkeyum tanne pirififiupdyi All disperse. ; “4 

Unikkéniy exhorts Unichandrér that they must perform the obsequies with befitting 
pomp, and all friends and relations are accordingly informed of the date of the seventh day 
ceremony. On that day men assemble from all parts, and the ceremonies begin with the 
rites at the cremation ground. Unikkén4: begins ta colleot ths bones, when Unichand-és 
claims precedsnee on grounds of seniority, and a quarrel! soon develops. No settlement of 
the dispute being in sight, the elders decide to consult the mothers, who on being called 
are unable to solve the question, saying that as they were in the throes of labour they 
had no recollection as to who was born first. The midwife is then sent for, and she 
deposes that Unikkinfr was born at night and Unichandrir the next morning. The latter not 
being prepared to accept this verdict, the bitterness increasva, A compromise is, however, 
arrived at to enable the rites to be procesded with, and the ceremonies of the sixteenth . 
day are also performed peacefully, both exercising equal privile ges. Tho ceremonies, how- 
ever, by no means ended the strife, which was carried on with great malice by Uniohandrér. 
As an instance of the ridiculous extent to which Unichandvir carried the feud, is mentioned 








soe the contents She calls her son and rebukes him. ‘Tha latter a6 cine Finan $0 Eka Ralieenines 
and belabours him for his wanton insult The wife of the fisherman hastens to Unichandrér 


and begs for protection. Unichandrdr rallies his men and goes to fight against Unikkéndr., 
Both sides lose heavily, and the matter reaches the ears of the néduviri and défavdri, who 
appear on the scene. Unable to effect a reconciliation, the néduvdri pronounces that a settle- 
ment being impossible, the decision will be left to the judgment of God, and accordingly 
declares that a packet of gold and a packet of silver will be kept on the threshold of the temple 
of Trippankkétappen, and whoever goes blindfold and takes the gold packet will rule as the 
elder and whoever gets the silver packet will be the younger. When everything is ready, 
Unichandyir rushes and takes one of ths packets which turns aut to be silver. Mortified 
at this, ho ascribes his discomfiture to the partiality of the god, saying that whether he got 
the silver or the gold packet he is the elder. Failing in this the ndduvdri awards the final 
verdict, that the dispute shall be fought out at an anjgam,'® and directs each party to collect 
combatants to fight for their cause -— : 
Nallanga chékavazel4 tédikkolvin ‘Be on the look out for competent chéhavars, 


Angampitichchu jeyikkunnérkku Whoever wins in the aigam or fight 
Annette muppitum vinirikkAm He shall rule as the elder, 


(To be continued, ) 





MS Angam, ‘fight,’ ‘ battle,’ ' duel,’ ‘challenge.’ Duel as the ordaal foe Niyars waa o royal oprivis 
lege for which each combatant had to pay ; sometimes fought by hired champions, "(Ghibaek iA Malayatom 
and English Dictionary, p.7.) Tho fight which is the subject of this story is of the latter type, as it is fought 
by =anpene engaged by either party. The aagam is furthor described below. 

Chékavar.— From Malayilam chibam, sévam, sécakam, ‘service,’ chiefly about the king’ es 
fon (One of the Lavar caste). (Gundert, p. 384.) ' ee 
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LALLA-VAKYANTI. 
(The Wise Sayings of Lal Ded.) 

Br Paxsorr ANAND KOUL, Samvacar, Kasia. 
(Continued from vol, LX, p. 193.) 


ll. 


Lika ta thuka pth ehari hilsam ; 
Nindd esapanim pat bromth tint. 
Ada yili aapania vipihey Eyah | 
L received abuse and spittle on my head ; 
I was defamed from past to present. 
Iam Lalla; desire never got torn away from me, 
When I became [perfect] what could then be contained in me # (i.e., nothing could 
then produce any effect on me). 


12. 


Lolaki wukhala wilinj pishim ; 
Kukal tsajim tah riizas rasa. 
Buzum ta zijim pénas teashim, 
Kave zéna tava sati mara kina lasa ' 
Buy né muyas, ta buy nd mara 
Yili achiv dishit kanav biizit kenh bhdec. 
I ground my heart in the mortar of love ; 
Evil desire left me and I remained calm. 
I parched and burned it (ie., the heart) [and] tasted it myself ; 
How can I know whether I shall live or die by it? 
I did not die, and I will not die 
When I reveal anything of what I heard by [my] ears and saw with [my] eyes. 


Really, Lalla’s Words have rendered her immortal | 
13. 


Mandachi hdakal kar tshinim ¢ 
Fai hidun, gelun, asun prava. 
'Aruk jima karsane daztm !— 
Yai andrim khdryuk roztm wira. 
Rut ta kriith sorwy pazem, 
Kanan na borun ochin na bhiva. 
Oruk dapun yili wunda wuzem, 
Ratandip prazalém warzena wiiva. 
When will the chain of my bashfulness break ! 
When I shall bear reproaches, gibes [and] jeers- 
When will the garment of my bashfulness burn ! 
When my inner nag (i.e., mind) will remain quiet. 
All good and bad may befall me, 
The ears not to hear [and] eyes not to see. 
When the call of that side (i.e., God) will be heard in my mind, 
My lamp will burn by not exposing it to the wind. 





14. 
Mithyd, kapat, asat trorum— 
Manas kurum suy opadesh, 
Zanes andar Leval sonum ; 
Annas LAenas bua chum dish. 
I gave up falsehood, deceit [and] untruth— 
The same doctrine I taught my mind, 
What hatred [then] have I in eating the food ? (i.c., none). 
15. 
Omeay akuy akshar purum, 


Suy, ho mali, rufum wundas manz ; 
Suy, ha mali, kanth pth gurum ta tsurum, 
Asas ais la sapania sun. 
I read one single word, Om, 
The same, O father, I grasped in mind : 
The same, O father, I forged and shaped upon a stone, 


16. 
Parum polum ; apurwy murum, 
Aesari wena wolum ratit ahdl ; 
Paras prunum ta pinas polum, 
Aida gom ma'‘liim ta zinim hal. 
T acted up to what I read ; I read (i.e., was revealed to me) what was unread : 
I brought down the lion (i.e., mind) from the forest (i.e., worldly temptations) 
subdued [like] a jackal, | 
I preached to others and practised myself, 
Then I became aware and won the polo ball (ie., achieved success), 
li. 
Parun sulab pilun durlab. 
Sahaz girun sukshm ta kriith. 
Abhyisalt ghaniray ; shdatr muthum, 
T'setan Anand niscay gom. 
Reading is easy [but] acting up to it is difficult. 
To search out the Real and True (i.e., God) is subtle and difficult. . 
[ forgot the scriptures ; by excessive practice, 
The Living Bliss (Le., God) became assured to me. 
18. 
Sahanaki sali la yudway mal bisak, 
Asak aina Khuta praclawun shina khuta prun. 
Panay marak pinay lasak ; 
Lagak un, zor, kol ta run, 
Shivas satin yali kathan rasak, 
Shiv chuk pinay thav prilahun, 
If thou dispelleth dirt by the water of suffering, 
Thou shalt be more glittering than a mirror [and] fairer than snow. 
At thy will thou wilt die ; at thy will thou wilt live . 
Thou wilt pretend to be blind, deaf, dumb and limbless. 
When thou wilt revel in talk with Siva, 
Thou art thyself Siva ; stop inquiring, 
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19. 
Shumyuk maidén kudum pénas ; 
Ma Lali riizam na budh na hosh. 
Bhediy sapanis pinay pinas; 
Ada kami gili phul Lali pamposh. 
I traversed a wilderness of void alone ; 
I, Lall&, had neither intellect nor sense, 
[ myself became acquainted with Self ; 
Then from what ‘a clay did the lotus bloom for Lallé (ie., then what a trans- 


2). 
Kus bokey ratey wéiw ? 
Yuasa pdats yindrey tstlit teeley, 
Suy rafey ghajey rav. 
Who can catch water dripping from the roof during a hard frost ! 
One who can pound hard the five senses (ie., subdue them), 
That one can catch the sun in darkness (i.e., can realize God), 


21. 

Shiv chuy thali thali roziin ; 

Mo zin Hindu ta Musalman. 
Truk ay chuk ta pan panun parzande, 

Siy chay Sdhibas sati ziniy ziin. 
Siva pervades every place ; 

Do not differentiate between Hindu and Musalmfn (i.e., be not a bigot). 
If thou art intelligent, recognise thine own self, 

That is the true acquaintance with God. 


=. 
Shiva, Shiva, karin Shiv no toshey ; 
Giv kandi zalak manas Suh dsey. 
Ge ditt dthaa, dth dur dsey ; 
Gav nay dthas dik, di wari kansey. 
Siva will not be pleased by thy muttering “ Siva, Siva !”; 
Like clarified butter thou shalt glisten if He be in thy mind. 
Give clarified butter to thine own body, [then] thy body will become strong ; 
If thou wilt not give clarified butter to thine own body, better give it to some 
one else. 





23. 
Tala chuy zyus tay patha chuk natadn ; 
Wanta méli man kyetha patadin chuy. 
Soruy sumbrith yai chuy mutadin ; 
Wanta mali ann kyetha rotain chuy. 
Beneath thee is a pit over which thou art dancing ; 
Tell me, O father, how thy mind trusts it. 
Everything amassed remains behind here ; 
Tell me, O father, how food agreeth with thee. 
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Tana mana gays bu tas kuny ; 
Tat jdyi dhdrandy dhdran ratam ; 


I turned towards Him with body and mind ; 


I heard the bell of truth ringing ; 


I held meditation with firmness on that spot ; 


T realized the sky and the light.‘ 
Timbara piyas kava no taijin 3 

Mas ras kava ohandjin gos ? 
Shdntin hanz kriy tola mola wijin 

Andrim guith yéli nébar pyos. 


A spark fel! on him ; why could he not bear it ? 
Why did wine-juice go down his throat ? 

He depreciated the weight and value of the practice of the saints 
Sinee his inner radiance gleamed forth,5 


26. 
Tim chi na manash, tim chiy Rishiy, 
Yiman dh manah nishi gav. 
Badit ta budit bydk kydh rachiy 7 
Phutimatis binas piyi gév. 


They are not human beings, they are saints, 
By whose mind the body has been forgotten. 
What ! will a stranger support thee after growing up and getting old ? 
Clarified butter shall spill out from thy broken pot. 
ai. 


T'yth mudur tay myiith zahr ; 
Fes yuth tshanuk jatanbhav ; 
Yami yath koray kal ta gahr, 
Suh tath shahr wiltit p5v. 
Bitter (i.¢., control of senses) is eweet : 
Exertion of whatsoever nature fell 
decide between the two); 





‘Sweet (i.¢., gratification of senses) is poison : 
to one's lot (i.e., it fell to one’s choice to 


Whoever desired and persevered [to reach a certain city], 


He did reach that city. 





‘ A Yogi hears # sound in the interior of his body 





when the exercise of prdndydma haa loosened the 


brahma-granthi, or knot of Brahma, in the andAata circle. and then he, through the void of his own interna! 


universe, Obtains a glimpse of the Supreme Light, 


5 Saints walking in higher spheres remain in communion with God. In their eyes every action tending 
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INDIA IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Journal Asiatique-—In the July-September 1930 


issue of this journal (tome COXVII, pp. 135-36) | 


‘Command the genii to go each to his appointed 
place and regard the sun. When the sun becomes 
obscured and its shape aa if a hand covered it, 
then is the time; drop the relics into the stdpas, 
The king having received these instructions, gave 
orders accordingly to the genii to expect the ap- 
painted day.” M. Fazy pointa out that, according 
to Oppolzer’s Kanon der Finsternisse (1887), there 
was on eclipse of the sun on 4 May 245 B.c., which, 
according to information supplied him by M. Reoul 
Gautier, Director of the Observatory, Geneva, 
would be visible as 4 total eclipse in the valley 
of the Ganges from 3 to 4 p.m. that dey. M. Faay 
remarks that Hsiian-tenng's story might have been 
based on oral tradition current in Magadha, or 
pomibly en'rsoneded Waivien, Wiis Sy ro 
rediscovered from Hindu or, more probably, Chinese 

acurees. He adds that there is no a priori g 

for holding that it was impossible for a learned 
Hindu of the third century p.c. to predict an eclipse. 
l this be admitted, the tradition recorded by 
Hefian-teang may have been founded on fact, 
The correspondence between the tradition narrated 
by the Chinese pilgrim and the fact of an eclipeso, 
visible at PAtaliputra, having taken place in the 
your 248 B.C. may, as M. Fazy notes, not only 
(urnish confirmation of the tradition, but also 
help to determine the approximate date of Asoka's 
conversion to Buddhiam and his solemn pilgrimage 
to the spots most ascred to the memory of the 
great teacher, which must have taken place before 
the erection of the stapes and the deposit of the 


velica. It will be remembered that Vincent Smith | 


assigns the pilgrimage to the year 249 B.c. (E.H.S., 
ath ed., p. 167.) 

Rivista degli Studi Orientali—In vol. XII (1930) 
faec. IV, pp. 408-27, will be found two interesting 
eee a  atoees 
viz. (1) the Purd calakecna, and (2) Traces 
ot Liar Cale tei: ities 

In (1) the outhor emphasizes the importance 
of having critically edited editions prepared of 
hove a critical and definite text of the pddcalakpopa 
or of any other part of the Puripas. The dis- 
sega leads him on to certain related topics, 
eg., the correspondence between the names in 
liste of countries and kings in the Chinese and 
Tibetan transiationg of tho Buddhist literature 
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with those found in the Puripas and epics, which 


| he deals with ot some length, and the moaning 


of the term pratiearga, which recurs aa one of the 
subjects treated of in the Puripa. Pargiter (Anc. 


(2) While sun worship waa widely spread in 
India, it dows not appear that the moon was ever 
raised to the rank of an independent divinity, 
or that it ever had its own temples and ita own 
devotees, Prof. Tueci points out that there is, 
however, a slight trace of connexion between 
the moon and female divinities, e.g., in the ceae 


of Devi in ber forms of Durgi, Kali, otc. and 


especially in that of Tripurasundart, He odduces 
some interesting argumenta that go to show that 
ne of har annocks tho cult of Devt hed contioned 
and assimilated ancient lunar culte, for example, 
in the regulation of the different forms of, and 
times for, the pajd strictly. according to the ithe, 
or lunar days. to the Sauwbhdgya- 
bAdekara of Bhiskera Rays, the pdjd to Tripura 
must commence with the first day of the new moon 
and last throughout the fifteen days of the dukla 
pakja, ending on the full-moon day. It requires 
the presence of 16 Brahmans, esch of whom re- 
presents a fithi or one of the kolds or 16 aspects 
of the goddess in her form of Nityigodasl (=Tri- 
purssundari), and each of whom is invoked with a 
mantra that varies according to the Nii he ia 
supposed to represent, in other words each receives 
& name equiveient fo thet of the goddess cor- 

nding to a certain ftithi, This partioular 
form of Tripurasundari pijd performed with 
Brihmans, Prof. Tucci suggests, probably does 
not represent the most ancient form of the cult, 
being due perhaps to the over increasing importance 
which the Brihmags errogated ; possibly also it was 
devised to evade accusations made by followers of 
other schools against a different, but certainly old- 
er, coremonial in the cult of the goddess, It cannot, 
therefore, be agserted that the pijd with Brahmans 








excluded or supplanted the original Aumdri-payd, 





the existence of which ia well documented. Signor 
Tucci next draws attention to the Rudreydémala 
and Brhenniia lantras, wherein is described the 
Kumdri-pajd, that is, pajd to ® girl supposed to 
symbolize the goddess, which plays so large & 
part in the Tantric ceremonial of the Sakta echool. 
Thia pdjé should be spread uniformly over tho 
15 days of the dukla pakea, beginning on the 
new-moon day and ending with the full-moon. 
Instead of the 16 Brihmans enjoined in the ritual 
described by Bhiskara Raya, there are 16 kumdris, 
who represent the 16 tithie and the 16 espects of 
the goddess. Moreover, tho 16 kuwndris must be 
3 
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Worthipped erddhibiedena, ic., in order of their 
! (‘growth," or ‘augmentation'), or, in other” 
words, in the order of the balds of the crescent 
moon: andeoon. This pid with the 16 Brahmans 
and the 16 maidens, occupying the period of the 
sulla pakea or crescent moon, is the more im- 
portant in that it has its counterpart in the well 


increase and development. 
Prof. Tucci goes on to disctes the system of 
computation by foura and multiples of four, of 


which so many examples are to be found in the | 


ritunlistic and mystic literature of the Tonfras, 
and whether 4 or 16 is the basic number underlying 
the system. If computation by 16 be connected 


fours is widely attested in the literature of the 
beon the more common in the beginning. Con. 
sidering that a base number is generally derived 
from some concrete object or objects which visibly 


present it, he hazards the suggestion that a base | 


of 4 might have been adopted from the four feet 
of the cow or ox. While agrecing that the basic 
number is more likely to have been 4 than 16, we 
feel that its use goes farther back than the times 
whem the cow or ox assumed euch importance. 


We might draw attention perhaps in this connexion | 


to the combinations of four so frequently notice. 
able on the seals and inscriptions found at ancient 
sites in the Indus basin and in Elam, and in the 
ornamentation of some of the oldest pottery. It 


is remarkable, it may be added, to what an extent | ci 


counting by four (the gandd) ie still followed among 
the rural and illiterate folk of northern India. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July, 1931, 
—This number starts with a paper by Fandit B. 
N. Reu on a sanad granted by Shah ‘Alam I 
to Mahiraja Bijay Singh of Mirw&r, from which 
it would appear that the village of Riizind, where 
New Delhi has now been built, was for long in the 
possession of the Mahirijas of Jodhpur as jdgir. | 
Mr. E. H. Johnston contributes a series of useful | 
and suggestive notes on a number of Pali words, 
the meanings of which have been regarded aa 
doubtful, or which have been Misunderstood 
hitherto. M. Fabri of 


head-dress, ete., and indicates by certain examples 
how on examination of these details may fesiet 


in dating sculpture. He proposes to purse this | 
wubject in a subsequent discussion of the coiffures 


represented on some freacoes at Ajanta. 

M. Jean Preyluski, in one of his fascinating 
etymological papers entitled " Varuna, god of the 
sen and the sky,’ proposes to derive the name 
Varuna from a Paleo: Asiatic roct bor, enlarged 


in the Austro-Asiasic languages to baru, capable | 








the first part of the name Bi 
rukaccha, one of the ancient names of Broach, 


India and found the Sumerian people in the Jand. 
Prof. Pran Nath, who has been making @ close 
study of the seale found in the Panjib and Sind, 


are in fact lettera or characters (abgaras) closely 


plified table | be ited with tho 
Greatest interest. He wag induced to publish 
his suggestions at this early stage of his work, 
he tells us, “ by the hope that they may stimulate 
other scholars to follow up the clues offered and 
lly to the complete dociphermont 

We hope that a ready reaponse 

to this appeal. Dr. Pran Nath's 

Open up m wide vista, and if he has 

ight trail, and this can be followed up 








a new epoch may be started in the history of Oriental 
ressarch. 

Archie Orientdéini (Journal of the Ceechoslovak 
Oriental Institute, Prague), vol. IT (1030-31).— 
In continuation of hie shorter Sinhalese studica 
on demon worship and the seven-step ritual in 
Ceylon, which appeared in vol. I, Dr. O. Pertold 
publishes in parts 1, 2 and 3 of thia volume a 
monograph on ‘The Ceremonial Dances of the 
Ginhajoes : Se romeny pane the been er 
figures in the text, mostly showing tho dif flere 
forma of masks used at these ceremonies. The 





paper is the result not only of personal inquiry | 


during visits to Ceylon, but also of research in 
libraries where relevant literature could be found. 
Dr. Pertold haa collected and classified all the 


beeome obsolete. The subject has been treated 
in four parte, eiz. (1) the non-masked dancing 
ceramonies (including those of the Vaddaa; (2) the 
masks, their fabric, types and use; (3) the bifam- 
ndfina, festive dance, or mask ceremony; and 
(4) the yokun-ndtima, ceremonial demon dance, 
now generally performed with the object of curing 
diseases supposed to be caused by yabds, Then 
follow the author's conclusions. The detaila sre 
too many to be even summmrized here; suffice it 
to say that this valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of observances rooted in the dim past 
will appeal not only to studenta of Sinhalese and 
Vadda folklore, but also to a wider circle of readers ; 
and She Taddian secant ee eer 
by many parallels to practices and ceremonie 








material he could find, and has attempted to followed in India and Tibet. | 
reconstruct the form of euch ceremonies as have | cE A. W. 0. 
MISCELLANEA. 


HKarItespma AND KEAPILESVARA OF Onis. 
(A note of criticiam on tho late Mr. R. D. Baner- 
ji's article entitled “The Empire of Orissa,” 
published supra, vol. LVI, p. 235 f, and vol. 
LVI, pp. 28 f. and 61 f.) 

By Sar LAgSHMINARAYAN HalicCHAnDAN JAGADED, 

Raja Bahadur of Tekkali. 

Some historians take the (rises kings Kapliendrm 
and Kapileévams to be one and the same: but 
this ia a mistake; they wero two different kings, 
Kapiladeva, who reigned in 1435 .4.p.,ia Kapileévara, 
but not Kapilendra. Up to date sbout twenty 
inseriptiona of Kapilefvara have been discovered, 
ef which thirteen ore oat Mukhalingam (Ganjom 
dist.) and the rest are at Puri, Sithhachallam 
(Vizagapatam dist.) and other places. In all 
thease inacriptions we find the name of Kapilesvara. 
If I were to go into the details of all the inscrip- 
tions this note would ‘be unnecessarily lengthened ; 
eo I shall deal with them as briefly as possible. 

dita vi» ts te te din Hy in 
diz: vais aie SELLE ete.? 

The above figures are the reigning anko and 
Rita years found in the inscriptions, of which 


‘tho numerstora are onka aa the denominators 
are Sika years. To show that we find Kapiledvara 
named in the inscriptions, I give below quotations 
from some of the inscriptions found at different 





cefery: Pt aft nt Remmary eeea® 
fara onferares re 0994 daeat afedl waar 
TISaCTAT BI ANTEC sss 
area ve 

sreaae fara “agra Ta awqaaraifaca 
tar arias: —earrg.* 

Saas Sry Sune rereesete WEE Nt Et 
“at Fela Tra 

Neateantt akeag... . ATTA 

nee derac mi 1 ¢ afheree eTe 


i ris South Indian Inacriptions, text, vol. V, No. 101. 


wits Jbid., vol. V, R. A., No. 317. 


733 Mukur Magazine, vol. XII, parta 2 and 3, 

vata Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, vol. IT, parts 2, 3 and 4. 
city South Indian Inscriptions, text, vol. V, R. A., No. 313. 

yity7 Sri Kurman Rock Inscription, as read by me. 


vat, Afukur, vol. XII, parts 2 and 3. 


vaiy South Indian Inscriptions, text, vol. V, R. A., No. 284. 


vihe. vile Mukur, vol. XII, parts 2 and 3. 
41, Mukur, vol. XII, parta 2 and 3. 
: ailam inscription. 


2 Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, vol. IIT, parts 2, 3 and 4. 
‘ Anamtavarma copper-plate grant published in the Andhra Patrika Sanchika. 


& South Indian Inscriptions, text, vol. V, No. 100. 


8 ftiid., No. 101. 
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atparert Gare it atovara afarar vara 
wa waa wheat aerrarg— 
ms 


crteven WY wy "— reat! 
Crag PemaTHeTeR Ne TE " qearry.? 


qrararara “ cerhernterey WAY a8 wr 
grera wig Pear 3 Liles 
In many’ inscriptions, Kepiladeve of the solr 
raco is named Kay We do not find the 





wisih  Scueliattinn Tin pay ed ths aac | 


inscriptions. 
In such case I cannot onderstand how the learned 
Professor BR. D. Kanerji,in his article on the Empire 


be one and the same. Can evidence be cited 
Kapilendra ? 

About 120 years previous to the reign of Kapi- 
leivara of the solar race, there was a king of the 
Gatga dynasty by name Kopilendre. He was 
the oldest gon of the Orissan king Latigula Nara- 
eithadeva, As to this many quotations and facta 
have been supplied by my friend Mr. Gopahandha 
Hidyabhushan, who hag dealt with the subject. 
minutely in the Oriya Journal, Samaraywprahia, 
vol. I, part 4. So I refrain from going into 
details. I have given a detailed history of Kapilod- 
war in my Andhra University Extension lecture on 
“ Kapilonwar Deb,” 
Magazine, Sakaker, vol. XI, Parts 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
Can it be justifiable to disbelieve these mumerous 
historieal facta? The learned profesor anys that Ka- 
piletvaradova reigned in 1435-1470 ap. A famous 
wcholar, Sarvajya Jagannath Narayan Deb, saya in 
his Palekddiydys (an authoritative work ) — 

“Ge Warerasita: sar waar 

DR TAS] Sega: WaTeas Feat: ” 


From the above quotation, it in clear that the | 


Orissa king Purushottamadeva reigned from 1388 
to 1425 as., or 1466 to 1903 ap. This shows 
that the roigm of Kapileévara had come to an end 
by 1466 ap. This may also be inferred from the 
inscriptions of the reign of Purushottamadeva, 


which is published in the Oria | 


oie of (Kapiboavenn: in’ ceioh te SouacRUeaEa 
and Sfika years sre found. yy, wep rife 
vits: rH © (numerstors represent the afta years 
and the denominators the Sika years). How 
eould beth Eapileivara and his son Puorushot- 
tamadevn reign together in the same yeara?t Lf 
we fix 1388 o.5. ag the first year of Pursshottamna- 
will be found to fit in. I have gone through many 
of the ancient inscriptions im order to ascertain 
the ruling years of KEaspileévarn and his son 
Poruthottamadevn, and 1] am confident of 
In Utkal, after the close of the Gaigsa dynasty, 
the Solar dynasty reigned. It is true that all 
Kapileévaradeva), who reigned as emperor of 
Oriesa from 1383 to 1386 a.D., were expelled by 
their father. These sons, who were driven sway, 
eettled in diwtant places. If they had been the 
descendants of Kapiledvara of the solar race, they, 
too, would have belonged to the Solar dynasty. 
Since, however, they were the sons of the Ganga 
emperor Kepilendradeva (also called Kapiles- 
varedeva) they were known as of the Gaiga dy- 


| nasty. There is an era known as Kapilibda, which 


started from the time of the reign of Kapileévara 
throne 404 years ago, i2. in 1436-37 ap. If 
inscriptions and upon the early writers of our 
own country, it is not understood why we should 
regard the contents of the Burhdn-i-ma ‘asir as 
infallible. 

Kapilendra had «son named Purushottamadevs : 
Kapiledvara also hed a son named Purwshotta- 
medeva. As both had song bearing the same 


namo, as both sat upon the throne of Orissa, and 
| 88 Kepila is common to both names, many his. 


torians have mistaken them for one and the same 
person. Dut Kapilendra was a monarch of the 
Gatga dynasty, while Kapilejvara wos o king 
of the solar race, aod there was, moreover, an 
interval of some hundred years between their 
reigns. They must, therefore, have been quite 
distinct. 


Y Vide Three Temples (in Bongali), by Gurodas Sirkar, M.A., B.C.S, 


5 [bid. 
1” Palm loaf manuscript. 


® Jbid, 


‘a¥ee Soe Peddapur inscription published in Tiree Templee, by Gurodag Sirkar, 
veer tifa South Indian Inecriptiona, vol, V, text. 


ritz: Seo Poddapur inscription, loc. cit, 
vile: South Indian Inscriptions, vol, V, text. 


Plate. ladiiny tea hoe 





(a) PALLAVA TYPE OF WELL KING. 


: 





(b) MoDERN TYPE OF WELL RING 


ROUGH SKETCH SHOWING PALLAVA TYPE OF WELI. RING 
AS COMPARED WITH MODERN TYPE. 
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ANCIENT SOAK- PITS AT CHETPUT, MADRAS. 
By L. A. CAMMIADE.* 

Ow visiting the old and now exhausted brick fields at Chetput in the town of Madras, I 
noticed amidst broken tiles, rejected bricks and other refuse of the kilns, a few fragments of 
pottery of urn-burial types. A search showed that these fragments were ta be found over 
an area of about ten acres, scattered at the bottom of the clay pits at a depth of about 14 to 
20 feet below the present ground level. The occurrence of ancient pottery at such a depth 
was rather puzzling until further search showed that the fragments were derived from the 
bottom of silted-up wells. About twenty or thirty of these wells seem to have existed 
within the excavated area. Many of them had been completely destroyed, their sites being 
traceable only by the scattered fragments of pottery. In about twelve cases, however, the 
last three or four feet of the well-shaft had escaped destruction. 

These wells were 24 to 30 inches in diameter. Their walls were of pottery j inch thick, 
built up in sections about sixteen inches in height, flanged at the base and curved slightly 
inward at the upper end. Wells of this type are not made nowadays in Southern Inclia. 
Pottery rings are still occasionally used for wells, but these are more massive, being two 
inches thick and only six inches high, with wide flanges at top and bottom. In modern 
ring-wells the sections rest one over the other, while in the clder pottery wells the sections 
are loosely socketed. The segments of the old wells differ moreover from the rings of 
modern pottery wells in having two opposite pairs of eyelets, which seem to have been 
intended for ropes to lower the segments into position. 

The old well segments were made of coarse clay mixed with chaff, the outer sides being 
plastered thickly with straw while the clay waa still soft, The wells were sunk through the 
bed of brick clay into a subjacent bed of water-bearing sand. It was, therefore, not possible 
to clear them out completely owing to the inrush of water. In both the wells I was able to 
examine in detail there was about four feet of broken pottery mixed with bones. Among the 
pottery were fragments of large broad-mouthed pots of the usual urn types, and fragments 
of shallow oval or coffin-shaped troughs, about 24 to 30 inches in length,’ besides quanti- 
ties of leaser pottery and numerous fragments of broken well-rings. The fragments of the 
larger pottery recovered from the wells showed that they were derived from at least twelve 
different vessels having a mouth diameter ranging from 11 to 19 inches. There were also 
fragments of eight or ten still larger and more massive vessels with a rim diameter ranging 
from 22 2 to 32 inches, and also fragmenta of a large necked pat of unusual type about thirty 

inches in diameter, square-shouldered and with a vertical neck. Of the trough-shaped pot- 

tery, an almost complete specimen 24” x 10" 5" was found in one of the wells resting above 
the other pottery. Most of the smaller pots had globose bodies with narrow, vertical rimless 
necks. Pots of this type could not have been used for drawing water and must have been 
thrown in. Some of the vessels have six holes pierced at the base of their necks for suspension. 

Rimless bowl types were also frequent as well as fragments of shallow saucer- shaped vessels 
af the kind commonly found in the ancient burials. The latter were of somewhat larger 
size than is usual in the graves, having a diameter of fourteen inches. These small vessels 
were all of highly finished, polished black ware. Finally, there were fragments of polished 
red ring-stands about ten inches in diameter. 

With regard to the relation of this domestic pcttery to the funeral pottery it is to be 
noted that (1) I found no fragments of the small vessels, polished red outside and black inside, 
that is so characteristic of the um burials of Southern India dating from Adichanallur up- 
wards, although it is to be found abundantly on other village sites ; (2) the large ring-stands 
of red ware were highly polished and differed from the large unpolished ring-stands from certain 








* Incorporating notes by EK. de BE. Codrington. 
1 Perambair, Arch, Sur. Rep. 1908-09, Pl. xxxiii, fig. 2. 











of the Deccan large stone-cist sites ; and (3) although all the well pottery consisted af types, 
the upper part of which had been wheel-thrown, while the lower parta were hand-fashioned 
(as with the bulk of the funeral pe'dery), certain fragments of types from the village site were 
completely whsel-thrown, having‘ilat bottoms. Flat-bottomed pots from graves oceur ocen- 
sionally ; but they are always hand-finished. Hence the suggestion that ths village site is 
slightly later than ths sosk-pits. Being some distance from them, it may have taken the 
place of a slightly earlier village in the immediate vicinity of the soak-pits. Indeed, about 
150 yards to the east of the well area where the ground is fall of katkar nodules, I found 
4 few fragments including a typical pot-lid of the polished red-outside, black-inside ware 
mentioned above as boing entirely absent fram the village site. 

Th? number and closely packed situation of the wells, their slight fabric and the pottery 
types found in them, show that they cannot have been draw-wells, but were undoubtedls 
soak-pits. The importance of these wares and pottery types is that they represent domestic 
pots of the urn and cist-burial period, a study of which has never been mado. Tt is evident 
that the burial pottery contains a large number of domestic types. 

It is obvious that these soak-pits must have been located very near the centre of the 
inhabited area. I examined carefully all the area in tho immediate neighbourhood of the 
wells, especially the face of the cuttings for any trace of past human habitatior , but found 
none. I discovered, however, that there was an ancient village site extending from 
the north-eastern corner of the brick-field across the Poonamalee road into a part of the 
property known as Landon’s Garden. The site of tho village was marked by a layer of bro- 
ken pottery, which in places was three feet thick. Judging by the pottery, the village may 
have been contemporaneous with tho wells or probably a little later. In this village area I 
found only one well, probably a draw-well. The site covered by tho village has since been 
thickly built over. A comparison of the contents of the wells with the refuse in the village 
sites shows certain differences. On the village site the pottery is almost wholly of the com- 
moner domestic kind, hardly any fragments of the larger and heavier types of vessels being 
found. It is interesting to note that the wells and the arca as a whole contained quantities 
of buffalo, goat and chicken bones. 

The existence of a cemetery was indicated by the occurrence in situ of a large, pyriform 
funeral urn of the Adichanallur and Wynad type and by the conical leg of an earthenware 
legged cist of the Perambair type. [A large cemetery of this type exists about half a mils 
away from the brick-field and only a short distance beyond Landon's Garden.] 

In searching the immediate neighbourhood of the soak-pits I found :-— 

i. A small button-like ornament of gold about } inch in diameter with a bridge or 
strap behind, showing that it must have been worn strung on a tape or sewn on toa garment, 

2. A small earthenware bead similar to types found at Adichanallur, Tangal, ete, 

3. A fragment of a semi-translucent apple-green bead. 

4. A small spherical bead of opaque red glass of a type common at Tangal and through- 
out the ancient sites of Tinnevelly. 

5. A fragment of a semi-opaque blue glass bi-cone bead, also a common type. 

6. I also found in the face of the gravel-pits a small neatly ground celt of quartzite mea- 
suring 1} inches in length and also a very clumsily flaked quartzite hand-axe. _ 

7. During a second visit I found three fragments of pottery figurines in the area north- 
west of the settling-tanks in the heap of debris washed out of the olay. The first of these 
represented the left shoulder and the breast of a figurine showing a jewelled necklace, which 

consists of a double row of beads. The second represents the lower part of a very crudely 
made sitting figure. The third is toa fragmentary to identify. The fabric of these frag. 
ments is very coarse and of a vellow-red colour. 


= 
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ips Ase Gaeta Gos SeAdlise tcdcy Alas Darth: had’ boom eadavemed aaa aepeh Gf abou 
twenty feet. At ground level the foundations of a demolished European bungalow could be 
seen; beneath which was a quantity of pottery fragments. The most important of these 
representa a seated figure, probably Siva, in which case the missing right leg must have been 
pendant. The head had been broken off, but was found a few feet away from the torso. 
The fabric is of medium texture and yellow-red in colour. The figure has been moulded, 
a ss guess bese eyed ie aac ig edinammiage” sceat It has since 
quired ey ane loiia Museen, South Kensington, and is now exhibited there. Very 
few Pallava teccacottas of fine work: janship are known to exist ; this figure therefore is of the 
greatest importance as a standard of comparison with the copper and bronze castings.? 












NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 
Br W. H. MORELAND, C.S.1., C.LE. 
ee jrom page 8.) 

VII. Bengal and Bihar Maunds. 

I have failed to obtain any early data for the country between Agra and Bengal. The 
records of the English factory which was established at Patna in 1620 (English Factories, 
i, 191-283) show that silk was dealt in there by the ser of 344 pice, which is contrasted with 
the ser of 30 pice (i.2., the Akbari) prevailing at Agra. This would give a maund of just 
under 64 Ib., almost identical with the Bengal unit mentioned below ; and it will be remem- 
bered that the silk came from Bengal, so that this may be the Bengal unit, used in Patna as 
a special maund for silk. In two places (pp. 205, 213) the figure is given as 334 ; this may be 
a slip, or it may indicate a trade-allowance of one pice in the ser (compare the allowance of 
two pice in five sers mentioned by Pelsaert in the indigo-market of Bayina). At the same 
time and place lignum aloes was sold by the ser of 33 pice (pp. 200, 253); this would give a 
maund of just 61 lb. The Jahfngiri was, however, already known in the market, for (p. 199) 
cartage was arranged in terms of it ; and later records indicate that, so far as wholesale com- 
merce was concerned, the local units gave way to the official maunds. Thus Peter Mundy * 
found that the ser was 37 pice, which must, I think, be the Jahingiri of 36 pice with an allow- 
anoe of one pice ; while the Dutch records of somewhat later date use the Shihjahiini. 

The earliest information I have found mgarding Bengal is in Nunez’ Book of Weights. In 
the Porto Grande, that is to say, Chittagong and the Meghn4 estuary, the maund, of 40 sers, 
there given works out at just under 464 1b. A maund of approximately this size (42 Holland 
pounds, or nearly 46 [b.) was the unit regularly employed in the next century in the Dutch 
factory at Arakan, which traded principally at Chittagong, and this unit may be accepted 
for the Meghna. 

For the Porto Piqueno, that is S4tgioi and the Higli estuary, Nunez gives a figure 
which works out to 64°6 lb. We meet a maund of approximately this size at Balasore in 
1642 (English Factories, vii, 72), when the freight on cloth was charged per maund of 64 Ib. ; 
on the same occasion, freight on sugar was charged per maund of 128 Ib., obviously a double 
unit. Thus a maund of about (+ Ib. is established for the Higli estuary in the sixteenth, 
and up to the middle of the seventeenth century. A little later we find the Shahjahini in 
use in this region (e.g., Dagh Register, 24th Feby. 1682). 

A change, of which I have failed to trace a record, occurred subsequently. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, two units were current in Calcutta, the * factory,’ and the ‘ bazar.’ 
According to Useful Tables (i, 69), the bazaar maund was based on the Murshidibid rupee of 





SA desoription of this figure will be published separately. 

30 Travels of Peter Mundy (Hakluyt Society), ii, 156; there isan error of caloulation in the footnote 
which makes the maund equal to 50 Ib, Writing of the year 167], John Marshall (ed. Shafsat Ahmad 
Khan, Oxford, 1927) recorded a Patna maund of 80 lb., which I have not met elsewhere, 
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179 °666 gr., 80 of which made a ser: the maund was thus 82 Ib., and the standardisation 
effected in 1833 made only a trifling difference The same authority says that the factory 
maund “ would appear to have been adopted in 1787 to save calculation on the home remit- 
tances of produce, 3 factory maunds being almost exactly equal to 2 ewt.” ; the factory maund : 
was thus 749 lb. Information is wanting as to the origin of the bazaar maund. As to the 
factory maund, I think it may reasonably be taken as an adaptation of the ShAhjahiini, which, 
as has been said above, had come into use on the Higli ; the slight increase of about 10 ounces 
would be a natural measure to simplify calculations, as suggested in Useful Tables, 

While, however, the old 64 Ib, maund had been superseded in Calcutta, it would appear to 
have survived in the mofassil, The Silberrad Committee reported (p. 37) that a ser of 60 stan- 
dard tolas was currently used in retail trade in 16 districts of Bengal ; this gives a maund of 
62 lb., which may be explained conjecturally as a survival of the old unit, slightly modified 
50 as to make use of a round number of the new rupee or tola-weights. I cannot, however, 
write with any confidence regarding retail maunds, each of which would have to be worked 
out on the spot ; and I will merely suggest that some of them, though not all, are probably 
survivals of old units which have been superseded in wholesale trade as the result of official 
action. Apart from the 60-tola ser of Bengal, I may instance two retail maunds with which 
| was familiar twenty years ago in the central parts of the United Provinces, one containing 
16, the other 20, standard sers. The first is almost exactly 33 lb., the second is 41 Ib. ; and 
‘if these are not survivals of the two Agra maunds recorded in the din-i Akbart, the coinci- 
dence is very remarkable. It will be noticed that in some eases of recorded standardisation 
the size of the maund was substantially increased, and probably the resulting sers were felt to 
he inconveniently large for ordinary retail transactions, so that mere inertia may not be the 
only reason for the survival of the older and smaller units. 


When we go behind the official maunds, we find the following units prevalent, though 





not necessarily to the exclusion of others, in wholesale commeree in different regions of India. 
Region, tb. (rounded), 
South India (excluding the Pepper ports) ay ri «. 23 to 27 
DOI 6. onion easly fae Sane 28 to 29 
Gujarat ao 


Agra and Central India .. r = is a -» S33 and 40 
Bengal, near the Higli Lu ¥" i: Tr ~ ~» 64 
oa East of the Meghna ® @ as ® 2 8 . * & | Li} 
Most, but by no means all, of the relevant passages found in the literature from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century can be interpreted satisfactorily in terms of these units. 
Some passages, where the weights given seem to be fantastically high, can he read as 
probable, or possible, on the hypothesis that the Arab maund of about 2 Ib. survived in 
certain administrative departments in northern India. ) 
Other passages indicate that a maund of about 15 Ib. was known to the Mogul admini- 
stration, though not recorded in wholesale commerce. 7 
This enumeration practically exhausts the sources to which I have access; but they 
do not cover the whole of India, and it is not suggested that the enumeration js complete 
Additions to it would be welcome, notably for Sind, the Panjab, Bihir and Rajpatana. =a" 





Gujarat and the smaller Agra maund; while it might also be applied to Ben gal a8 represen ' ine 
a whole load, for Bengal in many ways thought differently from the rest of India, Anything 
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aver 60 Ib. would however make a heavy load for a porter, and the suggestion could not be 
extended to the larger Agra maund, or to that found east of the Meghna. 

For these maunds of 40 Ib. and upwards, there is a possibility that what we are dealing 
with was originally the contents of a donkey's pannier. We have seen above that in the 
mountainous country the commonest unite of weight were called ' donkey-loads,’ and a 
pannier, or half-load, would there be somewhere about 80 Ib. The hill-donkeys are however 
a larger and stronger breed than those usually found in the plains, and ought to be able to 
carry substantially more. I can hear of no case of donkeys now being used for regular trans- 
port in the plains ; in brick-fields, and for short journeys in northern India, they are expected 
to carry a3 much as a maund in each pannier, but this is certainly gross overloading, and 
nothing like so much could be carried for long marches on successive days, when a total load 
of round about 100 lb. would be reasonable. It may be noted that Dr. Pran Nath in -the 
work already quoted mentions (p. 77) a unit named Lhancir in Sanskrit; but I have been 
unable to find out when, or where, this unit was used, and the possibility that it may be the 
Persian Lhanwdr in Sanskrit guise cannot be excluded. 

These guesses would carry us back to a very early period, before the ox and the came! 
had become the principal carriers of India, and when the usual agents were porters, supple- 
mented in some localities by donkeys. My object in offering them is merely to ask if such 
a period has left any traces in literature, and if there is anything to show that donkeys were 
in fact used for transport in where the maunds were comparatively large. For all I 
know, the donkey may have been important before the arrival of the Aryans, and the exist- 
ing contempt for a most serviceable animal may be a survival of the Aryan disdain of 
unfamiliar institutions: at any rate, his history may deserve more attention than it has 
hitherto received. 








Ry L. V. RAMASWAMI ATYAR, M.A., B.L. (Mamanmaza’s CoLLecE, ERNAEKULAM.) 
(Continued from p. 4.) 

The fact that Telugu and some of the central Dravidian dialects show £ in cases where 
Tamil and Kannada show d need not be held to prove that the latter was not original. The 
true and the only test in such instances would be to consider what, after an analysis of the 
cognates of the words given above, would emerge as the reconstructed bases, and if these 
latter show 4 instead of é, there can be little doubt about the original character of d. In the 
parallel cases cited above, the fact that the source-bases show d would tend to demonstrate 
that in all these 4 should be considered to be original. 

The question now arises, why and how these forms took on y before them; for, 
there is little doubt that as Dravidian does not tolerate original initial y, this y should be 
considered secondary. 

It will already have been noted that in the above instances the correspondence between 
Telugu é¢ and Tamil d exists only where the latter alternates with yd. This taken along with 
the fact already demonstrated above, that a should have been original, would furnish us with 
the clue to the origin of y before a. 

d in these instances probably developed a palatal tonality at a particular stage of Dra- 
vidian when the palatal glide became incorporated; and this glide became permanently 
written and uttered in Tamil as a fricative, while in Telugu and in some instances in Kai and 
in Tamil, yi changed into #. 

That the palatal tonality was not developed in all dialects and in all instances of forms 
with 4- in Tamil itself, is shown by 

(a) the occurrence in ancient Tamil of alternative forms for yddu, etc., containing an 
initial 4 with a distinct non-palatal tonality (as attested by the actual sound-value now 
given to them) and 
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(6) by instances like the following from different dialects, where an original 4 appears 
to have changed into 3: 
Kai éda (sheep) —¢f. Tam., Kann. ddu, Tulu édu. 


Kili ofi, oi (bear), odri (rat)—of. Géndi ali (rat), Tam. eli, Tel. cluka. 
» Opa (channel, furrow) —cf. Tam. ydru, dru, Tel. éru, 
Kars Seiad on : —cf. Tam. d (cow, ete.), Kann., Tel. dru (cow). | 
Kurukh él- (to be on fire) —of. Tam. al-, Tulu orl-; Tam., Kann., Tulu, Tel. eri (to 
burn), Kann. wri (to burn), Tulu erate (burning). 
» lox. (to bewail) —cf. Tam. al- (to grieve), Kann, al-, Tulu ar- (to weep), 
Tel. édu- (to weep). 

The following facts directly suggest that 4 and 6 are intimately related deictic particles 
in Dravidian : 

(a) The primary demonstrative particles (in most of the Dravidian dialects) are # denoting 
proximity, 4 denoting remoteness and a less common ff (found as such in ancient Tamil) 

signifying something intermediate between proximity and remoteness. Words have been 
formed on all these deictic bases in Dravidian. , 

The idea of remoteness is usually denoted in all dialects (except Brahii and Kai) by the 
particle 1; but at the same time a particle 6 appears to have been developed in certain con- 
texts to denote the conception of greater remoteness than is signified by 4. This 6 is found 
occurring in the following contexts -— 

(i) Kai demonstrative adjective 6 (that over there). 

(ii) A set of words prominent in the southern dialects, but possessing cognates in the 
northern Dravidian tongues also, all of which are formed on an basis, as the basic 
deictic significations implying extreme remoteness attest, e.g., 

Tamil éy (to fling off)—of. Géndi oi. (to carry off), Kur. wi-, Kili 6- 
Gngu (to rise high, i.e., farther off). 
oli (to flow away), ete. 

(11) Side by side with an interrogative particle -4 (apparently derived from the 
corresponding demonstrative) there occurs in Tamil another interrogative particle @ 
which implies greater doubt than @ in contexte like the following : 

ef. vanddn-d (did he come t) with vandan-é (did he indeed come 7) | 
ef. dri effi (six or eight, which ?) with ard ef{-6 (six or eight, which indeed 1) 

(+) The fact that © and a are intimately related in meaning, in conjunction with the 
other fact that o by itself does not appear in its bare adjectival state as a common demon- 
strative in any of the dialects except Kai (where secondary demonstratives abound) would ~ 
point to the two particles having been as intimately connected in form as in meaning. 

This relationship in form cannot be explained in any other way than by the postulate 
that 4 developed a dorsal tonality and changed into 6 through the intermediate stage [o). 

The position then would be this : The original 4 of the interrogatives cited above need not 
have had in the primitive stage a palatal tonality; but, on the other hand, it may have developed 
at a later stage a palatal tonality in some instances in some dialects, while in other dialects 
it may have tended to become dorsal, The existence of wi forms in Tamil and Kannada on 

the one hand, and on the other our discussion of certain Tulu and Géndi interrogatives 
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would bear out this position. It could be shown that these bases in Tulu and Géndi were 





developed from an original @- base which had a dorsal tonality :— 

da 
dorsal tonality palatal tonality 
arise! Kann., Kai and Brihii 4 Tam., Kann., Tulu, Tel., yd, é 
Tulu, Géndi (u)4, (ev), ba, bé 


We have now to analyse the formation of these interrogative forms of Tulu and Géndi. 
i Se (which 1) 
(v)éfu (where ?) 
(ejide (whither ?) 

Tf we examine the list of Tulu demonstratives given at the end, we find the following 
forms, all of which are the resultants of the operation of aphwresis of initial syllables conse- 
quent on accent-displacement :— 

miilu (here) < vulu < irulu <i, the proximate demonstrative + ul (place). This ia 
suggested directly by the word avulu (there), which appears in its full form probably on 


account of the fact that the remote demonstrative carried greater accent on the first syllable 


and escaped apheresis. * 

A similar explanation will have to be given for mé/u (she), méru (they), etc., and also 
for miilu (here). 

The question is whether such an explanation could be given for Tulu wi, ete. Can we 
consider that vd (which 1) is < yi (vja or yé (vja, and vévu (which !) is< yi (vjaru? We 
cannot, for two reasons :— 

(a) In some instances where yi has been active, aphwresis has failed to operate, ¢.g., 
yéru (who ?), yépa (when ?), yeiica (why 1) ; and there seems to be little reason why it should 
have operated in the presumed hypothetical forms yfva, ete. 

(b) Further, o@ and véve possess the most elementary and generalized of meanings ; in 
no circumstances can we conceive of the supposed older form of ed (which {), viz., yo (v)a, 
giving this generalized meaning implied in the actual modern signification of vd, rd. 

The fact that in Tulu these forms with initial v- possess only the most elementary of 
interrogative significations (uncombined with ideas of gender, direction, time, place or man- 
ner) would, I think, point to this change having occurred at a very ancient stage. The exist- 
ence of Tulu é/u (where ?), 6du (whither 1) would corroborate the fact of the dorsal tonality 
having characterized d at a particular stage. 


Il. Goéndi. 6H (who?) bappér (when 1) 
bir béga (where ?) 
bad (which 1) béba (why 1) 
bak (what) 
One might suggest here too that aphwresis of initial syllables may have occurred, if we 
were to limit our observations to fd! (who). The change would then be something like 


the following :— 
yi--ol (he) > yd(vjol > yabil > 66l, ete. 
Apheeresis of initial syllables, it may be said, is also found though very rarely, in Géndi, 
as the following instances would show ;— | 
reng (to be open)—cf. south Dravidian fira, fura (to open). 
ragg (to descend)—cf. south Dravidian irang (to descend). 
¢ Compare proximate mdju (she) with remote dlu (she) and proximate masculine plural méru (they) with 
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Tnstances of apheresis, however, are extremely rare in Géndi, and possibly are traceable — 
only in a few forms with initial - or r-. No instance of apheresis can be postulated for 
any among the large number of Géndi 6-forms given in Trench's lists, On the other hand, 
almost all those that are native could be connected with forms of other dialects with initial p. 

Apart from this, there is another reason why we cannot postulate aphweresis as account- 
ing for the initial 6- of the Géndi interrogatives, Granting that b4/, bér, bad may respectively 
be traced through apheresis to yibol, ete., how could we, on the same principle, account 
for bappér (when! ), béga (where ?), baba (why ?) and bah (what ?) The theory of apheresis 
would fail to explain the formation of these words. ‘The only plausible explanation for 
the derivation of these forms is to trace them ultimately to an interrogative ba—which 
combined with the time-suffiix in bappér, with the place-auffix in bfga, and was retainec a5 
such an bah while it was reduplicated in baba (wh yt ) 

On the whole, then, the Géndi and the Tulu forms only tend to justify the view that a 
certain number of interrogative bases should have been directly produced from 4 with a 
dorsal tonality, | 

That Dravidian dorsal initial vowels of words do incorporate a dorsal glide ¥, which 
may or may not fully develop into a bilabial fricative v, has been dealt with by me already 
in my Dravidic Miscellany published in this Journal. 

Further confirmatory evidence that @ with dorsal tonality should have existed in Dra- 
vidian as an interrogative base, is supplied by the existence in Kannada and in Kai of a series 
of interrogatives with @ as their base :— 

Kannada dran, éval, dvar, ete. 
Kai anaiju, ete. 
Brihii =a. 

If, finally, the question is posed why from among the demonstrative bases i, & and 4, the 
last-mentioned should have been chosen to serve as the interrogative base, one might answer 
that as the interrogative always implies doubt, the idea of a certain degree of uncertainty> 
contained in the remote demonstrative particle would more appropriately serve the function 
of the interrogative, the difference between the demonstrative and the int 
4 case consisting only in the degree of accent carried by the particle. 

III. It now remains for us only to discuss some of the peculiar secondary interrogative 
bases [Kann. di-, Tulu dé-, j4-, Brahiti dé-, Malto né-] occurring in some of the dialects and 
tofind out if they may or may not be connected with the base @ underlying the interrogative 
forms discussed immediately above, 

These forms are peculiar and so far have not been satisfactorily explained. Caldwell noted 
some of them, but offered no suggestion regarding the origin of the initial d- of these forms, 
which, except for this initial sound, correspond exactly to the interrogatives beginning with 
y and those with d. Caldwell in this connection states only that “in these instances the 
analogy of the other dialects leads me to conclude wi to be the older and more correct 
form of the Interrogative base,” 

On page 777 of the Bulletin of the School af Oriental Studies, Vol. TV, Mr. E. H. Tuttle 
suggests that “the forms with initial y (of Kannada and Tulu) have variants with initia} d, 
apparently developed from ad(u) in the question ad evan (who is that ?) - the heuter is com. 
bined with a masouline in Dravidian as in German wer ist das?" For initial d- of Brabti 
dér also, he would suggest a similar origin, while he would relate the Brahai proximate 
demonstrative dd (this) to Afghiin da. 

Mr. Tuttle's explanation might be considered to be quite plausible if the peculiar dental 
initialappeared in the interrogatives only, as a variant of forms with initial a-, Asa matter 


of fact, there are a few other words with initial and media] d, which may be considered to 


5 Cl. The Tamil interrogative Particle «i in phrases like runddn-d t (did he come ?), etc, 








z er im 
ae oe a ci 
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be the variants of originals with palatal vowels, and which cannot in any circumstances be 
explained on the basis of the principle suggested by Mr. Tuttle. 


Compare the following :— ‘ 
Tamil. Kann. Tulu. Kai. Bréhai. 
ir wetness) .. CS atts sir (water) .. dir (water), 
nir (water) 
nettar (blood) vies owes ditar (blood). 


[<*(njetar <*7itar 
<*yirat. <1A rakta]! 


adyir (sun) .. nesar so 4 meer OSs Peas de (sum). 
fil (not) .. gil “ (jets. Sal, and (not).. 
jér (plough) .. dr rT aéru (team of 
oxen for 
ploughing). 


These instances, few ag they are, raise a problem which (ip my view) cannot be dis- 
sociated from the question of d-, j-, and n- of the interrogatives in question. The explana- 
tion does not appear to be easy, I have tried to show elsewhere [QJ MS., vol. XX ; JA,, vol, 
LX] that initial n-, #- of some Dravidian words could be traced back to be the full develop- 
ment of a nakalised prothetic front on-glide in certain circumstances. 

Is it possible that j- and d- in the above instances may also have been similarly connect- 
ed with a front on-glide? If 50, we shall have to postulate a scheme like the following -—— 


7 oe, He 


So far as }- > j- > d- or é-, 4-13 concerned, it has to be noted that, as we have no con- 
tinuous evidence of the intermediate stages of any of the words in question, our postulate 
remains without satisfactory proof. , 

However this be, 0 long as we lack a convincing explanation for the initial sounds of 
these forms, so long would suggestions regarding the history of the interrogatives with d-, j-, 
also remain tentative. 

We may sum up our conclusions thus :— | = 

(i) The original interrogative base of Dravidian was 4, the remote demonstrative 
particle having been chosen as the most appropriate for expressing the 
interrogative idea. 

(ii) This interrogative base in some dialects and in some instances developed a pala- 
tal tonality, while in others it showed a dorsal tonality. 

(iii) yd-, yé-, of Tamil, Telugu, are the developments of the interrogative base 
d with a palatal tonality. 

(iv) wi-, vd- of Tulu and 4d- of Géndi are the developments of the interrogative base 
d with a dorsal tonality. 

(v) The original interrogative base a appears as such without undergoing change’ 
either im the palatal or in the dorsal direction, in Kai, Kannada and in Brahil. 
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NOTES ON HOBSON. JOBSON. 
By Proresson 8. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 
(Continued from Vol. LX, page 214.) 

Pesearia.—Vule gives no illustrative quotation from an English author, x0 the following 
example may bear citation :— 

fe. 1585.] “‘ The best pearles come from the iland of Baharim in the Persian Sea, the 
woorser from the Pisearia neere the isle of Ceylon, and from Aynam [Hainan], 4 great iland 
on the southernmost coast of China."—R. Fitch, in Zarly Travels in India, od. Foster, p. 47. 

Peshkhana.—Bernier is the earliest writer quoted in illustration of this word. The 
following is an earlier use of the term. 

[c. 1590,] “ The King [Akbar] ordered the camp to be made in the traditional Mongol 
style, The ancient custom is that the royal pavilion (which they call the Pescghannaa or 
‘ chief house ") should be placed in a pleasant open place if such can be found.""—Monserrate, 
Commentary, trans. Hoyland, p. 75. 

Pie.—{c. 1380.] “When the Sultén [Firia Tughlaq] had issued these many varicties of 
coins, it occurred to his benignant mind that a very poor person might buy an article in the 
market, and a half or a quarter gifal might be due to him in change, but if the shopkeeper had 
no dings (quarters), no change could be given, and the purchaser would incur a loss... . The 
Sultan accordingly gave directions for the issucing of a half jifal, called ddhd, sree quarter 
jital, oalled bikh, so that the requirements of the indigent might be supplied.”—Térikh-i- 

_Firazahahi in Elliot and Dowson, IT, 358, The name of this quarter jifal is written as -Sv 
btkh, in the printed text, and Thomas has, in his Chronicles of the Pathin Kings of Dehli, tried 
to make some meaning out of it by saying that it signifies a coin to be given away in charity 
to beggars (Hind. bAikh); but this is obviously far-fetched, and I venture to suggest) with 
some confidence that ~“» is a copyist’s error for “1 paika, one-fourth, i.c., the ‘ quarter’ 
or ‘ fourth part,’ just as ddAd signifies the * moiety ' or * half.’ 

The earliest example of the use of * pie ' (pd) itself that I have come soross is to be found 
in the Dibistin, trans, Shea and Troyer, IT, 216. 

Piece-goods.—This entry contains a long and most interesting catalogue of the more or 
lesa obsolete names of various kinds of fabrics made in India in olden times, and the authors 
have been obliged to leave many of them unexplained. 

* Anna batchies ’ scems to be a miswriting of Anna Katchies, of. ‘ Aunne Ketchies,’ a few 
linea lower down ; also ‘ Catta Ketchies,’ ‘ Putton Ketchies,’ In all these names ‘ Ketchies | 
stands for Hamilton's ‘ Catcha,’ ‘a kind of coarse cloth.’ [See also Foster, English Factories 
(1642-5), ‘p. 252 ; (1646-50), pp. 13, 109, 106.) The different varieties are perhaps so called from 
the names of the towns where they were made or from which they came, viz., Aunne, i.c,, Und, 
near Diu in KaAthidwfr, Cuttack in Orissa, and Pattan, about 60 miles north-west of 
Ahmadib4d now in the Gaikwad's territory,—the Anhilwid-Pitan of the historians, which 
is in Gujarat (not Cutch, as Yule says). 

* Chundraconaes.’ Yule conjecturally derives from Chandrakhina, * moonchecks,” but 
this name also, like ‘ Arrahs,’ ‘ Nunsarees,’ ‘ Chinechuras,’ etc., more probably owes its origin 
to a town, viz., Chandrakona, a well-known weaving centre in Midnapur, Bengal. 

So ‘Callawapores’ are probably from Kalipur, the name of an old but still existing 
suburb of AhmadAbdd, and ‘ ChittAbullies " from some town called Chitapur or JaitApur or 
Chintapalli—common Indian toponyms, In ‘ Dysucksoys,' * Kissorsoys,’ ‘ Sicktersoys,’ ‘ soys ' 
seems to be a corrupt form of shi or sdi, ‘ in the style of,’ * in the manner or fashion of.’ These 
textiles were so called after persons named Dysuck (Dalaukh or Dilsukh 1), Kishor, Sickter, 
Sickber (Sukhbir or Sukhvir *). Cf, Zafarkhini, Farbatkhini, Kdimkhini, ete. Yule 
connects ‘ Nunsarees* with a place named Nansdri in Bhandéra district (C. P.), but there can 
be little doubt that these fabrics were made at Navsiri about eighteen miles south of Strat, 
which was long famous as a weaving-centre—the ‘ Nassaria’ of Jourdain, who says that it 
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made “' greate store of baftas " (Journal, p. 128). See also Foster, English Factories (1618-21), 
pp. 89, 92, 05, also the 1634-36 Volume, pp. 118, 146, 164, 

Similarly, ‘Laccowrics' appear to have been made at Lakkhaur (the Lukhawar of the 
Indian Atlas), about thirty miles south of Patna. See Foster, English Factories (1618-21), 
pp. 192, 197 : Mundy, Travels, IT, 154, 155, 362, 363. 

‘ Nicanees,’ which appear to have been ‘ striped calicos,’ might be nishdnis, from nishdn 

Pollock-saug.—Yule says it is called ‘Country Spinach’ also. According to Fallon, 
pila is derived from Sanskrit pdlanka, a potherb, while Abul Fagl gives the following de- 
scription of sédg: “ It is made of spinach and other greens, and is one of the most pleasant 
dishes.”"—Ain, trans, Blochmann, I, 59. But this seems to be a secondary meaning of the 
Hindi ség, for it is really the Sans. shdka, ‘ green potherbe of all sorts, greens’ and shdka is the 
ordinary Gujariti word for * vegetables.” 

It would seem as if Abul Fagl’s recipe is for making ‘ Pollock sg,’ and that his sag is an 
abbreviated form of that word. 

Pommelo, Pampelmoose.—({1679.] See quotation from Bombay under Conbelingua. 

Yule says that this fruit “ probably did not come to India till the seventeenth century ; 
it is not mentioned in the Ain." The botanical name of the Pummelo is given by him as 
Citrus decumana, But the Citrus deewmana is mentioned in the Bésurndma, if Erskine’s and 


Mrs. Beveridge’s interpretation of that emperor's description of the saddphalia to be relied on. 


" Che sadépal,” he writes, “is another orange-like fruit. This is pear-shaped, color 
like the quince, ripens sweet, but not to the sickly-sweetneas of the orange (ndranj).”"— 
Trans, A. 8. Beveridge, p. 512. 

This learned lady further points out that “ Firminger (p. 223) has Citrus decumane piyri- 
Jormis, suiting Babur’s ‘ pear-shaped.’ "'—Jbid., note. . 

Now the saddphal is mentioned in the Afm also. Only Yule was unable to recognise it 
because he relied on the translation of Blochmann, who has rendered sadaphal by * custard 
apples,’ trans. p. 66.—(See din, Bibl. Ind., text, I, p. 70.) There can be no doubt that Babur’s 
éadéphal is not the custard apple. It was a fruit of the orange kind. Abul! Faz! does not 
describe the sad4phal, but he says explicitly that those fruits “ are to be had throughout the 
whole year”; and as this did not suit his interpretation of it as ‘custard apple,” Bloch- 
mann suggested that it was ‘‘a mistake of the MSS!" . | 

I may add that the sadiphal—whatever it may be, and the word does seem to be applied 
to more than one kind of fruit—is mentioned also in Sirfij’s Térith-i-Firizshahi, text, 128, 
1. 2, as growing in the gardens planted by Sultin Firiz Tughlag in his new city of Hisfr Firtza 
about 1360 4.5. In short, if the saddphal of Babur was the Citrus decumana, the fruit: must 
have been known in India long before the seventeenth century. 

Punech.—[1632.] “Is glad that Colley has such good company as Cartwright ; 
hopes they will keep a good house together and ‘ drincke punch by no allowance."”’ Robert 
Adams at Armagon to Thomas Colley at Pettapoli, 28 September, 1632, in English Factories 
m India (1630-1633), p. 229. Bir William Foster notes that “ this appears to be the earliest 
known mention of this famous drink.” 

Peter Mundy describes a somewhat similar drink called ‘ Charebockhra™ 

[1629-30.] “Our stronge Drinck is Racke, like stronge water, next a kinde of heer 
made of Course Sugar and other ingredients... . There is sometimes used a composition 
of Racke, water, sugar and Juice of Limes called Charebockhra.”"—Travela of Peter Mundy, 
ed. Temple, IT, 28. The word must be the Persian chifuir headin ( Fy? je )— four portions 
or parta,"¢ , | 

6 In Hindi, sdg( Sons. ST: ) is erie term for pot-herb ; pdlak is a particalas kan) i cout) 
viz., garden peed. pile tines Tee E. A. wo! ya ear i ee 

* Or rather the Hind. chdr bakhrd (var, bakbrd).—C. FE. A. W. ©., Jomr-Eprros. 
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Punkah.—The earliest reference to the use in India of the ‘ portable fan ' which the 
authora have cited is from the Journal of Finch (1610). But ‘Abdu'r-razaigq mentions the 
article in his Matia‘u 'a-sa‘dain. In o very interesting account of his interview with the 
Raja of Vijayanagar in 1443, he writes : 

“Ag I was in a profuse perspiration from the excessive heat and the quantity of clothes 
which I had on me, the monarch took compassion on me, and favoured me with a fan of 
khatAi [Cathay] which he held in his hand.”"—Elliot and Dowson, H. of J., IV, 113. 

Sir Henry rightly points out that the Indian fans made of the Palmyra leaf “ are not 
formed, as Chinese fans are, like those of our ladies,” but it would appear from the above 
that “‘ Chinese fans" were in actual use at the Court of Vijayanagar in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

The earliest clear description of * the large, fixed and swinging fan "—the modern Anglo- 
Indian ‘ Punkha ’ in the specific application of the term—is to be found, as Sir Richard Temple 
has pointed out, in The Travels of Peter Mundy, Vol. U1, p. 191 (1632). The passage is cited 
above (Vol. LX, p. 145) in the note on ‘ Cuscuss.’ 

Punsaree.—The earliest use quoted by Yuleis of 1830, but this word will befound in Mundy, 

(1632.] “In fine, hee brought with him some fewe Pasaares or shoppkeepers, whoe 
amongst them all would not take above 4 or 5 maunds.”—Travels, ed. Temple, I, 147. 

Purdesee.—The occurrence of this vocable in Barbosa shows how early the Portuguese 
learnt to use words belonging to the language of the country. Describing the ‘Land of Malabar,’ 
he writes : 

“There are many other foreign Moors as well in the town of Calecut, who are called 
Pardesis, natives of divers lands,"—The Book of Duarta Barbosa, ed. Dames, IT, 75-6. 

Roundel.—The following may be quoted as early examples of the use of this interest- 

(1626.) “ The Dutch hearing of their arrival, in all haste sent their serivan a Brahman, 
with his pallankine, ‘ Kimdeleroes* and attendants compleat to carry a present to the Nayak 
and prevent the success of English.’—English Factories in India (1624-29), p. 121. Sir William 
Foster is undoubtedly right in saying that this is the copyist’s misreading of ‘ Rundeleroes,’ 

_ [1639.] “‘ After him followed pallankeens, by whose side went rondeleeroes [i.e., Roun- 
del boys] carryeing of broad things like targetts to keepe away the eunne or rayne.'—Affida- 
vit of Ralph Cartwright, quoted in English Factories in India, ed. Sir W. Foster (1637-41), 
p- 48, note. 

[1639.] “You bringe the Dutch in for example, saying they keepe two rundelleres, 
three torcheres [i.e., torch bearers] and 60 peownes, with two horses and one pallankeene,”"— 
Ibid., p. 43. 

Sarbatane.—Yule does not seem to have noticed the use of thie word by Varthema :— 

[e. 1508.] “ These carry bows and the greater part darts of cane. Some also use Zara- 
* bottane (blow-pipes) with which they throw poisoned darts and they throw them with the 
mouth and, however little they draw blood, the [wounded] person dies,""—T'ravels of L. Var- 
thema, tr. Badger, p. 254. 

Serivan.—Sir Thomas Roe (1616) is the earliest English author quoted by Yule. 

[e. 1609.] “Which the Governour perceiveinge, and this beinge required by them 
of him in a publique audience, the Governor cawsed notice to bee taken of it by the Caia 
and a scrivano before the Cadee of the town.”—Journal of John Jourdain, ed. Foster, p. 101. 

Seemul,—There is a very early reference to this tree by a Musolman author of the 
fourteenth century :— 

{e. 1398.] “ Directions were issued for bringing parcels of the Sembal (silk-cotton-tree), 
Quantities of this silk-cotton were placed round the column [seil, the Asoka pillar) and when 
the earth at its base was removed, it fell gently over on the bed prepared for it. The cotton 
was then removed by degrees.”—Tdrith-i-Firtizshdhi, in Elliot and Dowson, H. of J., IIT, 
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351; also Text, 309, |. 5, where the spelling is Jus, The tree is said to be mentioned in 
, the Rigveda in what is known as ‘ Vishvamitra’s Curse.’ 

Shahbash.—The following is an early use of this term in English :— 

(1622.] “ Yesterday the time fixed by Ji Rim Shih expired, but he has only delivered 
a few more goods, * hee still feedinge us with Shabash according to the base and wicked cus- 
tome of this cuntrye.’ "—English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1622-23), p. 177. 

Shameeana, Semianna.—Sir Henry has quoted the passage found on p. 54, Vol, I, of 
Blochmann’s Translation of the Ain, but there is another at ibid., I, 46, which seems to me 
to give a clue to the derivation of this word. There the awning is called namgirah by Abul 
Fazl. This latter word would mean ‘ dew-catcher’ or ‘ dew-receiver,’ i.c., protector from 
dew. Now shdm signifies ‘evening,’ and so shdémidna might have been so called because it 
would afford protection against the ‘ evening dews.’ 

Mr. Crooke says that “in the early records, the word is used for a kind of striped calico.” 
But this ‘Semianna,’ ‘ Semianno,’ is an entirely different word, which never occurs in the 
Persian histories. It is the Indian name of a textile fabric, which was so called because it 
was made at Samdna in the Panjab. Of this, again, there seem, as usual, to have been seve- 
ral varieties, coarse as well as fine.—Sir W. Foster's note in English Factories (1618-21), 
p. xxi; also Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Temple, I, 140 n., 156, 

(1608-13.] “This tent is curiously wrought and hath many seminans joyning round 
about it of most curious wrought velvet, embroidered with gold, and many of them are of 
eloath of gold and silver.”—William Hawkins in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p. 117. 
See also Finch (ibid.), pp. 163, 184, 187. 

It is clear that Hawkins’ ‘ seminans " were shdmiydnas, and not the cotton cloths made 
at Saména, as the former are explicitly said to have been of ‘ wrought velvet.’ 

(T'o be continued. ) 


REMARBRES ON THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
By Tue Late 8m RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., C.B,, C.1.E., F.B.A., F.S.A,, 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from 1894 to 1903, 
(Continued from vol. LX, page 218.) 

Teressa.—Thinly populated and poseessing much jungle land of fertile quality, and 
grass land suited for rearing cattle. | 

Bompoka.—Small and fairly well populated. Land, therefore, not available for an 
alien settlement. 

Trinkat.—Aithough a large portion of this low-lying island is covered with primeval 
forest and uncultivated land which could with little labour be rendered capable of bearing 
a variety of valuable products, it possesses, at the same time, so many plantations of cocoanut, 
betel-nut and pandanus trees, which comprise the chief wealth of the people living in. the 
small, scattered villages on the east coasts of Nancowry and Camorta, that the catablish- 
ment of a colony on any portion of the island would be regarded by the natives with extreme 
disfavour. Considerable as are the present returns of coooanuta and other products of 
this island, it is very certain that they are capable of enormous increase in the hands of 
skilled cultivators. 

Nancowry and Caomorta.—Thinly populated. Jungle soil of snfficient excellence to 
repay the labour of cultivation. Grasa land admirably adapted for rearing cattle. 

Katchall and the Southern Group of Islands.—Are very thinly populated and con- 
tain abundance of very rich soil, presenting, therefore, the most promising field for 
agricultural colonists, iT 

As the Nicobar Islands apparently lie directly in the local line of greatest: weakness 
severe earthquakes are to be expected and have occurred at least three times in the last 60 
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years, Earthquakes of great violence were recorded i in 1847 (31st October to 5th December), 
1881 with tidal wave (31st December), and milder shocks in 1899 (December). The tidal 
waves caused by the eruption of Krakatoa in the Straits of Sunda in August 1883 were 

The vexed questions of the presence of coal and tin in the Nicobars have so far received 
no decided scientific support. The white clay marls of Camorta and Nancowry have become 
famous, as being true polycistinamarls, like those of Barbadoes. 

There has been considerable activity in the collection of both land and sea shells all 
over the Nioobars by members of the two expeditions above mentioned, officers of the 
Penal Settlement, scientific visitors, and some of the missionaries, but there docs not appear 
paar yening of Spestel mom Me the sea shells, The presence of argonaula argo, scalaria 

and of a huge fridacna, measuring 3 feet and more, may, however, be noted. The 
land shells are of more interest, as supporting the geological evidence regarding the connectiona 
of the islands north and south. 

The marine and land fauna of the Nicobars take generally the character of that of the 
Andamans, though while the Andamans’ fauna is closely allied to Arakan and Burma, the 
Nicobars’ displays more affinities with Sumatra and Java, The land fauna, owing to greater 
ease in communications, has been better explored than the Andamans. 

The economic zoology of the Nicobars is also mainly that of the Andamans. Coral, 
trepang, cuttle-bones, sea-shells, oysters, pearls, pearl-oysters, turtle and tortoise-shell, 
edible birds’ nests are equally found in both groups of islands. And in the Nicobarsa some- 
what inferior quality of bath sponge is obtainable, 

Although the vegetation of the Nicobars has received much desultory attention from 
scientific observers, it has not been subjected to a systematic examination by the Indian Forest 

t like that of the Andamans. In economic value the forests of the Nicobara are 
quite inferior to the Andaman forests, and so far as known the commercially valuable trees, 
besides the fruit trees such as the cocoanut (Cocos nucifera), the betel-nut (Areca Catechu) 
the mellori (Pandanus leeram), are a thatching-palm (Nipa fruticans), and the timber trees 
Myristica Irya, Mimusops littoralis, Hopes odorata, Artocarpus Lakoocha, Calophyllum inophyllum, 
Calophyllum spectabile, Podocarpua neriifolia, Artocarpus Chaplasha. Of these only the first 
would at the Andamans be classed as a first class timber, the last would be a third class 
timber and the rest second class, The minor forest products are limited to dammer (obtained 
from Dipterocarpus sp.) and rattans, The palms of the Nicobars are exceedingly graceful, 
especially the beautiful Piychoraphis augusia, The large clumps of Casuarina equiselifolia 
and great tree-ferns (Alsophila albo-sslacea) are also striking features of the landscape 
in places, 

In the old missionary records are frequently mentioned instances of the introduction 
of foreign economic plants. In this matter the people have been apt pupils indeed, and 
nowadays a number of familiar Asiatic fruit-trees are carefully and successfully cultivated ; 
pumelos (the largest variety of the orange family), lemons, limes, oranges, shaddocks, papayas, 
bael-fruit (wood-apple), custard apples, bullock’s-hearts, tamarinds, jacks, and plantains: 
besides sugarcane, yams, edible colocasia, pine-apples, capsicum, and so on. A diminutive 
orange, said to come from China and to have been introduced by the Moravian missionaries 
ia now acclimatised (and at the Andamans). It is quite possible also that with the malesicete 
aries came the peculiar aigsag garden fence of the Northern Islands. With the long commerce 
of the people a number of Indian weeds (Malvaceae and Composife) have been introduced, 
Datura, Solanum, Flemmingia mallotus, Mimosa, and so on. 

I¥V. METEOROLOGY, 

It has always been held to be of importance to maintain a meteorological station at the 

Nicobars for supplementing the information to be obtained from the Andamans az to the 
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direction and intensity of cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal. A subsidiary station was 
therefore set up at Nancowry Harbour on the British assumption of possession in 1869 and 
properly maintained while the penal settlement lasted there till 1888, and after a fashion 
thereafter till 1897, when it was removed to Mus in Car Nicobar. 

The climate generally is that of the islands of similar latitude ; very hot except when 
raining, damp, rain throughout the year, generally in sharp heavy showers, unwholesome 


for Europeans, in places dangerously subject to malaria, The weather is generally unsettled, _ 


especially in the south, The islanders are exposed to both monsoons with easterly and 
north-easterly gales from November to January, and south-westerly galea from May to 
September ; smooth weather only from February to April and in October; occasionally 
visited by cyclones (recorded instances, May 1885, March 1892). The normal barometric 
readings (five years in Nancowry Harbour) vary between 29-960 and 29-797, being highest 
in January and lowest in June. 


The rainfall varies much from year to year as will be seen from the following table _ 


and diagram :-— 
Rainfall in inches annually at Nancowry, 1874 ta 1888. 
1874 .. zs “a “7 A »» lO8-l4 
1875 Me * a - cs -. 99°97 
Ism6—ti‘(ia‘(<‘ is ‘ 4 ee .. 196-55 
ISi7 “ ie a as as -» LOS-55 


1878 -» Not given, 
1879 .. 109°72 
1880 101-96 
1Sol 127°61 
oe 143-24 
sities 122-35 
1884 109° 62 
1885 03-04 
sae 143-91 
wads 165°44 
1888 128-29 


The chief meteorological statisties for five years at the 


Harbour ave given helow 5— Settlement in Nancowry 


1SS4. 1885, S86. 1837. 18ss. 
TEMPERATURE. 


Mean highest inshade .. May 91-3 April 91-6 April 91-9 July g¢-5 April 91+ 


Mean lowest in shade .. Dec. 74:5 Dec. 73°3 Deo, 71°8 Feby. 72-2 J 9 : 
Highest in shade -- May 92°2 May 95-4 Aug. 99-2 April aie eck 72: : 
Lowest in shade -- July 70°39 Sept. 71:0 Dee. 64-0 Mar 66-4 Yaa 
-Dry bulb mean ~ 8°38 84-4 84:0 aati Jany, 68°8 
Wet bulb mean + 71°5 79°) 76-6 77°2 We 
RAINFALI 

Most wet daysinamonth. May 21 July 923 Re May 3 

Heaviest fall Ina month, May 21°75 Deo. 17° a0 Novr 95:99 WN of f Septr, 22 
Total fall in year = 106 91 198 mid 20 “41 Octr, 27°63 
Total wet days rae Cate 1 a sre - 


— 
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1884. 1885 1888 1887. 1888. 


Wisp. 
eg le > .. April, Deer. January .. Jany., Feb., Jany., Feby. Jany., Feby., 
March, Mar., Novr., 
December, 
} . 7. “a cove April .» April .. March .. oees 
hee re i — May to Ang. seis 
i ++ May to Oot. May to Octr, Sept. Octr. Apl to Sop. Apl. to Oct 


Rice WT Gc) Y' Roveinber,s Movember). 
a Ses s ee Feby., Mar., December. . Octr.. i Novr. te mare 


Py po 20 ois 
i ae 


December. Decr. 
Ww. 5. W. a .» November.. a ee ae once 
CLlovps., 
Clouds usually are . P.K.! . K. & P. = P. K. P. KE. P. EK, 
With these can bet partially aamaiiied Meteorological Statistics for Car-Nicobar since 





the establishment of the station there. 
1896. 1899. 1900, 1901.4 


Mean highest in shade .. Beptr. 84-4 May 88°7 July 88°6 <Apl 91°6 
Mean lowest in shade -- w» @6°7 April 77-8 Feby. 77°6 Octr. 74°6 
Highest inshade .. ~  y 88°O March 92-2 April 93°5 April 92°3 
Lowest in shade .. .. Novr. 70°7 Feby. 66-0 March66°8 Jany. 71-6 
Dry bulbmean  .. -. » 793 » 832 ,» SS , 8£2 
Wet bulb mean =. * or 7i°2 " 73°6 " 73°0 » @74°0 
- Most wet days ina month .. Octr. 18 June 26 May 20 Septr, 22 
Heaviest fallina month .. Septr. 11:38 , 20°96 , 16°79 , 19°77 
Totalfallinyear .. «- » 44 eas 1 ay 7 He, 
Total wet days ve a ee » 118 » sal » oer 
V. HISTORY. 
The situation of the Nicobars along the line of a very ancient trade has caused them 


to be geninant by traders and seafarers through all historical times. Gerini has fixed on 
Maniola for Car-Nicobar and Agathodaimonos for Great Nicobar as the right ascription of 
Ptolemy's island names for ‘kis region. This ascription agrees generally with the 
medieval editions of Ptolemy. Yule’s guess that Ptolemy's Barusse is the Nicobars is 
corrected by Gerini’s statement that it refers to Nias, In the 1490 edition of Ptolemy the 
Satyrorum Insulw, placed to the south-cast of the Malay Peninsula, where the Anamba 
Islands east of Singapore, also on the line of the old route to China, really are, have opposite 
them the remark :—qut has inhabifan! coudas habers dicuntur—no doubt in confusion with 
the Nicobars. They are without doubt the Lankhabalus of the Arab Relations (851 a.p.), 
which term may be safely taken as a misapprehension or mistranscription of some form of 
Nicobar (through Nakkavar, Nankhabar), thus affording the earliest reference to the modern 
term. But there is an earlier mention of them by I-Tsing, the Chinese Buddhist monk; in 
his travels (672 a.p.) under the name of the Land of the Naked People (Lo-jen-kuo) and this 
seems to have been the recognised name for them in China at that time. “ Land of the 
Naked” translates Nakkavaram, the name by which the islands appear in the great Tanjore 
inscription of 1050. This name reappears in Marco Polo’s Necuveran (1292), in Rashidu’d- 
din’s Nakwaram (1300), and in Friar Odoric’s Nicoveran (1922), which are the lineal ancestors 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth century Portuguese Nacabar and Nicubar and the modern 
2 The observations in 1898 are only given from the Ist September to 3lat December 1599. 
3 In 1901 the observations are only up to 3lst October 1901. 
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Nicobar. The name has been Nicobar since at least 1560, The fanciful story of the tails 
ia repeated by the Swede Kjoeping as late as 1647. , 

In the seventeenth century at least, and probably much earlier, as Haensel speaks of pater 

—sorcerer, and Pere Barbe of deos and reos=God as survivals of Portuguese missionaries, the 
Nicobars began to attract the attention of a variety of missionaries. As early as 1688 
Dampier mentions that two (probably Jesuit) “fryera” had previously been there “ to 
convert the Indians,” Next we have the letters (in Leffres Edifiantes) of the French Jesuits, 
Faure and Taillandier, in 1711. And then in 1756 the Danes took possession of the islands 
to colonise, the previous possession being a shadowy French one, but employed the wrong 
class of men sent by the Danish East India Company. The colony, affiliated to Tranquebar, 
had perished miserably by 1759. The Danes then in 1759 invited the Moravian Brethren 
to try their hands at conversion and colonisation, and thus in due time commenced the 
Moravian (Hermbuter) Mission which lasted from 1768 to 1787. It did not flourish and 
the Danish East India Company losing heart, withdrew in 1773 and left the missionaries 
to a miserable fate. In 1778, by perew don of an adventurous Dutchman, William Bolts, 
the Austrians appeared, but their attempt failed in three years. This offended the Danes, 
and from 1784 till 1807 they kept up a truly wretched little guard in Nancowry Harbour. 
In 1790 and 1804 fresh attempts by isolated Moravian missionaries were made. From 1807 
to 1814 the islands were in English possession during the Napoleonic wars, and were then 
handed back by treaty to the Danes. During this time an Italian Jesuit arrived from 
Rangoon, but soon returned. In 1831 the Danish pastor Rosen from Tranquebar again 
tried to colonise, but failed for want of support and left in 1834, and by 1837 his colony had 
disappeared, the Danes officially giving up their rights in the place. In 1835 French Jesuits 
arrived in Car-Nicobar (where the Order claim to have succeeded 200 years previously) and 
remained on in great privation in Teressa, Chowra and elsewhere till 1846, when they too 
disappeared. In 1845 the Danes sent Busch in an English ship from Calcutta to resume 
possession, who left a good journal behind him, and in 1846 the scientific expedition in the 
Galathea with a new and unhappy settlement scheme. In 1848 they formally relinquished 
sovereignty and finally removed all remains of their settlement. In 1858 the Austrians again 
arrived scientifically in the Novera with a scheme for settlement which came to nothing. 
In 1867 Franz Maurer, an officer, strongly advised the Prussian Government to take up the 
islands, but in 1869 the British Government, after an amicable conversation with the Danish 
Government, took formal possession, and established in Nancowry Harbour, under that at 
the Andamans, a Penal Settlement which was withdrawn in 1888. In 1886, the Austrian 
corvette Awrora visited Nancowry and produced a Report and also a series of well-illustrated 
articles by its surgeon, Dr. W. Svoboda, At present there are maintained native agencies 
at Nancowry Harbour and on Car-Nicobar, both of which places are gazetted ports. At 
Car-Nicobar is a Church of England mission station under a native Indian catechist attached 
to the Diocese of Rangoon ; the only one that has not led a miserable existence, The 
islands since 1871 have been included in the Chief Commissionership of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, 

_ The long story of the European attempts to colonise and evangelise such a place as the 
Nicobars is a record of the extreme of useless suffering that merely well-intentioned enthusiasm 
and heroism can inflict, if they be not combined with practical knowledge and a proper 
equipment, Nevertheless, the various missions have left behind them valuable records 
of all kinds about the country and its people : especially those of Haensel (1779-1787, but 
written in 1812), Rosen (1831-1834), Chopard (1844), Barbe (1846). Scattered English 
accounts of the islands are also to be found in many books of travel almost continuously 
from the sixteenth century onwards, ae 











(T'o be continued.) 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES OF EDICTS OF ASOKA, 
Through the courtesy of the Director of Archmo- 
logy, H. E. H. the Nizim's Dominions, we are able 


to refer to the discovery of two new Rock Edicta in — 


the Brahmi script at EKopbal (the Koppal of the 
India Survey sheets) in the extreme south-west 


comer of the Nizim’s territory. 


The town of Kopbal, or Koppal, the ancient name | 


the Candra Bandi rock within the outer fort walls 


to have been Kopananagara, lies about 2] miles | 


west of the ruing of Vijayanagar and rather more 
than a mile from the east bank of the Hire Halla 
river, one of the northern tributaries of the Tunga- 
bhadm. The town nestles beneath a towering mass 
of granitic rock of irregular quadrilateral shape, 
which rises abruptly to « height of some 400 feet 
above it (or 2.219 ft. above sea-level). This maazs of 
rock with precipitous cliffs all round formed o 
Be sa es peeing ero 
ae ae asbend eoccdecinny it wel high komredey: 
nahle before the use of heavy artillery. In fact, in 
1790 it withstood for six months a siege by the 
Sultin, when Sir John Maloolm, then a subaltern in 
the besieging army, described it aa the strongest 


place he had till then seen. Adjoining thia fortress — 


hill on the west and south-west ia a range of hills, 


the highest point of which, just a mile due west of © 


the town, is known ag PAalki Gund (the * palanquin 
boulder ") from its shape. About half o mile to the 
east of the Kopbal fort ia a amall rocky hill rising 
aa the Gavi Math hill, containing four caves; while 
about 14 miles south-east of the fort is another 
of the Survey sheet). Good views of the Kopbal 
and Bahidur Banda forte will be found in the 
Journal of the Hyderabad Archeological Socicty, 
Jan. 1916, p. 04 (Plates XXVIII and X XIX). 

On the rock beneath a large boulder over o natural 
- cavern that had been adapted aa a cave on the Gavi 
Math hill a Rock Edict of § linea of Brihmi charac. 
tera has now been found. The existence of this 
by whom the site ia held sacred, for some time, but 
it was not till January 1931 that the Guru of the 
math drew to it the attention of Mr. N. R. Sastri, 
a resident of Kopbal who is interested in the ancient 
history of the locality, enggesting that it was o 
Tamil record. Mr. Sastri sent a communication to 
the Archmological Department, adding that two 


other Brahmi inscriptions had aleo been found. 
| that special attention had been given to it, whether 


Mr, Yardani, Director of Archmology, at onee took 
steps to have oll the local inscriptions examined, 
and he himself proceeded to Kophal in June last, 





opie igh dij bee inebegh Soebslnattie St Gis 


area. One of the other inscriptions referred to by 
Mr. Sastri turned out to be a Kanarese record, but 
the second, incised on the bare rock on the highest 
point of the Palki Gund hill (2,339 ft. above «.l.) 
proved to be an Aéokan minor rock edict, of which 
only five linea remained traceable, the remainder 
having been worn away by weathering of the rock. 
Excellent photographic records were made of this 
inscription and of the longer one on the Gavi Math 
hill; and these have been submitted to an expert 
for decipherment and publication! in due course. 
The local evidence indicates that both these sites 
were originally Buddhist, but later on passed into 
the possesion of the Jains, Kanareee recorda 
for contemplation, 

In this connexion it should be noted that some 
two years earlier o very important discovery had 
been made of a complete rescension of the Rock 
Edicts of Aéoka near Yerragudi (the Erragudi of the 


| Survey sheet) about 8 miles north by west from 


Gooty in the Karnil district, and about 05 miles 
in a dirvet line to the saat of Kopbal. These dicta 
have not yet been poblished, but it is understood 
that « fairly detailed and illustrated sccount of them 


| will appear ister in the Annual Report, A. 3S. I. 


Besides these more recent discoveries, it will be re- 
membered, a rock inecription waa diseovered by Mr. 
Beadon in 1915 at Maski in the Raichir district of 
the Nisim's Dominions, which lies about 45 miles 
north-east of Kopbal, and three rock inseriptions 
were found by Mr. EB. L. Rice in 1592 at Siddipura, 
Brahmagiri and Jatinga-Rimedvara in the Molkal- 
muru tiloq of the Chrtaldrig district in the Mysore 
State, about the same distance to the south-east 
of Kopbal. Thus there have been found up to date 
Adokan inscriptions at no Jess than seven sites 
within a cirelo of lesa than fifty miles in radius, six 
of whieh lie in the central basin-of the Tungabhadra, 


end one (Erragudi) just outside that basin. This 
| cluster, if it may be #0 described, of Aéoka'’s eclicts ia 


remarkable, innemuch aa the only other records of 
the great Mauryan emperor hitherto found to the 
south of the Vindhyas are those at Girnir, Sopiri 
(fragmentary), Ropnith, Dhauli and Jaugada, hun- 


| dreds of miles away. I have drawn oe rough sketch 


map showing all these sites, as well aa o aketch of 
Kopbal and ita vicinity showing the Palki Gund 
and Gavi Math hills, where the latest finds have 
been made. 

Though it be quite possible, if not probable, that 
other records in intermediate Jocalities still awnit 
discovery, the orcurrence of seven rock inscriptions 
in thig comparatively small area seema to indicate 


as a stronghold of Buddhism at the time or, which 
seem more probable, a8 6 frontier area of particular 


1 Aso Memoir, Arch. Dept., H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, shortly to appear. 
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importance. If the Suvarpagiri and Isila of the 
Breahmagiri and Siddipura recorda could only be 
satisfactorily identified, some further light might be 
thrown upon the contemporary conditiona of thig 


outlying portion of the empire. It is to be hoped 


| that further discovery or research may supply the 


clue required. 
C. E. A. W. 0. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Pesuwa Darran; Noa. | to 
2. Government Central Preas, Bombay, 1990. 
Seebe wenie aie yore SON: pigeon eee 

forward by the Bombay Government for the publi- 

cation of selected papers from the valuable recorda 
at Poonm known aa the Peshwa's Daftar. The 





work was to have been entrusted to Mr. A. M. T. | 


Jackson, in whose capable hands it would have 
of State, the late Lord Morley, from mistaken 
motives of economy, would only agree to 8 cheaper 
agent of his own suggestion, who would have been 
quite ineapable of doing justice to the materials. 
The proposal was then dropped; and the murder 
of Mr. Jackson at Nasik shortly afterwards rendered 
ite revival later impossible. 

We here have a selection of papers in the original 
Marathi, with short English summaries, apparently 
issued under the onmlers of the Government of 
Bombay, though we are informed that they accept 


no responmbility for the comments and views of 


the Editor, whe remains anonymous. 

It may eat once be admitted that the materials 
will be of great value to all students of the history 
of the Marithis, that powerful combination of 
Kunbi, Dhangar and Koli, which in reaction aguinst 
the penetration of Musalman conquerors into the 
Deccan, replaced the fallen Hindu domination of 


Vijayanagar by a new and more powerful Hindu | 


confederacy, 
These papers deal with the following events -— 
1. The Battle of Panipat. 
2. The Battle of Udgir. 
3. Shiho's Campaign against the Sidis. 
4. Reports on Anandibii. 
5. The League of the BarbhAis. 
6. Rémrija's Struggle for Power. 


7. Early Activities of Shihu and BUlaji_ 


Vishvandéth. 
§. Shihu in his Private Life. 
®. Bajirfio and his Family. 
Il. Shibu’s Relations with Sambhaji of 
Kolhapur. 
12. The Dabhades and the Conquest of Gujarit, 
The text of the volumes is in Derandgari, but 
interesting examples of the Mod! originals, in- 
cluding the actual handwriting of Shihu and other 
wail known characters are given. The Editor holds 
that the new materiala now published tend “to 
fix the chief responsibility for the disastrous events 
at Panipat on the Peshwa himself, who was cither 
fast losing health or over confident of his power, 
or too much addicted to the pursuit of pleasure to 
spare his attention for graver concerns at a distance.” 





 Bidt of Janjire We are told shah eek dhe soe 
Stands out prominently in reading these papers is 


the utter confusion and mismanagement on the part 
of the Marithis, due to lack of organization,” 


| Shihu stinted hie forces in supplies and mrmitions, 


ant Pieced no confidence in bie commanders, In 





JovnsaL oF THe Bowpar Hieromcan Soctery, 
vol. IIT, pts. [ and 2, Mar. and Sept., 1930. 
The Journs! of the Bombay Historical Society 

continuss, under the guidance of Fr. H. Heras, 

to do useful work. In the Laeue for March 1930 

Fr. G. Schurhammer, 5.J.. writes on Iniquitriber- 

im and Betuperumal, Chera and Pandya kings in 


southern India im 1544, quoting from the letters 


of St. Francia Mavier, and Mr. M. K. Trilokekar 
discusses the career of the French adventurer, 
St. Lubin. In the number for September, we notice 
a comprehensive bibliography of Indian history for 
the year 1925, and articles on Shivaji's visit to 
Benares by Prof. A. 3. Altekar, and a Marmuri 
copper-plate grant of the Western Chalukyn Satyié. 
raya by Prof. K. G. Kandangar. The series of 
extracts from the Dutch dinries of the Castle of 
Batavia (Monumenta Historia India) is continued 
in both issues, 


H, E. A. C, 
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INDIAN ST UDIES. 
No. 3. 
‘AGAR BRAHMANS AND THE BENGAL KAYASTHAS. 
Br Pror. D. R. BHANDAREAR, Ps.D., F.A.8.B, 

Twenty years ago I published an article in this Jowraal, Vol. XL. p. 32 ff., pepture (cy 
there was a racial identity or rather affinity between the Kayasthas of Bengal and the 
Nagar Brahmans of Bombay Gujarit. There were no less than thirteen Sarmans or ‘ name- 
endings * mim yr 2 rE? Sen ee ce Brihmans nearly 700 years ago. They 

imushyiyanas,’ which means ‘clan names,’ Some of these Sarmans or Amu- 
siehieepia mene Tistin, Ghoabe. Varman, Nign, Mitra andsoforth. ‘These are now to be found 
as surnames amongst the Kiyasthas of Bengal, But that they were in use amongst the 
Nagar Brahmans 700 years ago and even much earlier was shown by me by reference to some 
of the Valabhi inscriptions which go back to the sixth century A.p. It was pointed out that 
such Amushyiyanpas as Mitra, Trita and Datta were found attached to the personal names 
eimeay Pcneee Erste <f Sue erleas 5h SL Anandapura (Vadnagar) 
sonseguently could be no other than the Nigar Brihmans. The conclusion was 
eek hoe shina Wan nome nord of racial aflinity, if not identity, between the NAgar 
Brahmans of Gujarit and KAthiiwfy and the Kayasthas of Bengal. 

The chain of evidence was not, however, regardedascomplete at thattime, as it was not prov- 
ed, in the first place, that the surnames now used by the Bengali Kiyasthas were in vogue in Ben- 
gal as early as the Valabhi inscriptions and, secondly, er Aller spite arse. ve 
Brahmans of ancient Bengal and Orissa, as they doubtless were among the Nagar Brihmans of 
ancient Gujarat. No epigraphic evidence of irrefragable character wah available wien’ aay 
article was published. Epigraphy has, however, made considerable progress during the last 
twenty years, and we are now in a position to say something definite on each point. As regards 
(esses edegoncromen se pp paee amperes dreeatceimedeantons dopeptenden 
ee ee ee ee Thus in the copper- 
plate grants of the Sena kings Vijayasenas, BallAlasena and Lakshr Th 
as Salidda-Naga, Hari-Ghosha, sad Warhjuse: Datta’ aimong thoay of che Cithscrs opioids ae 
theend. Butitisno wonder if these Kiyastha surnames are found in these and other Bengal 
records of the eleventh and twelfth century A.D., because this period is contiguous with the 
Muhammadan invasion, with which begins the medieval and modern history of India. What we 
are principally concerned with here is to ascertain to what earliest age the Bengali KAyastha 
surnames can be traced. And in this connection it is not at all necessary to take note of every 
inscription which contains such a name or names. Let us pass over at least five or six cen- 
inscriptions was found more than twenty years ago in the Faridpor district of Bengal. They 
were four copper-plate grants pertaining to the sixth century a.p. Two of these were issued 
by Dharmaditya, one by Gopachandra and one by SamAchfiradeva.2 The first three 
were edited by F, E. Pargiter and the last by Mr. Nalinikanta Bhattasali. All these records 
specify the names of officials belonging to manifold ranks, from the provincial governor right 
down to petty village officials, And here it is not at all difficult to perceive that their names 
end in what are known at present as Kiyastha surnames. Thus among the provincial gover- 
nora we have to notice Sthinu-Datta, Niga-Deva and Jiva-Datta. Some of the minor 
officials named are Naya-Sena, Kula-Chandra, Satya-Chandra, Guna-Chandra, Soma-Ghosha 
and so forth. It will be seen that the name endings here, such as Datta, Deva, Chandra and 
rey are called both Sarmans and Amushyliyapas in the Négara-pushpdajali, Part III. p. 65 Ef, 
‘ped p.78 ft. Nagnrotpatti by Gangidatkar Paficholl, however, speaks of them as Amushydyanas only 
(pp. 24 and 30). The term dmushydyrpa is explained ns eponymous clans in the Ndgarakhanda of the 

purdna, Chap. 107, v. 73 ff. 
2 Jnscr. of Bengal (Varendra Res. Soc.), Vol. II. pp. 64, 75, 88, 97 and 103. 
4 Ind. Ant., 1910, pp. 195-6, pp. 200-1, and pp. 204-5 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIIL. pp. 76-7. 
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Ghosha are the same as the KAyastha su ames of Bengal. Hut perbape the earliest records 
where such surnames are traceable are the five oolebrntsd copper-plate charters* of the 
early Gupta kings found at Dimodarpur in the DinAjpur district of Bengal. The earliest of 
these again is dated G. E. 124— 442 a.p., and the latest G. E. 214 = 532 a.p. These charters 
throw a flood of light on the system of adm ation prevalent under the Imperial Guptas. 
The provinces were ruled by governors appointed by the king, but the districts comprised im 
them were held by vishayapatis selected by the provincial governors. And further the district 
towns thomeeives, were administered by the esaeagenes pelos Dye comes 9 eee ee 











ce tha dliairiok was the Pustapala. Now in then Disnodlatpide oojipte:plathid Wha wnnertenure 
these different officials are specified, we find them also ending in KAyastha surnames. Thus 
the provincial governors whose names are therein mentioned are Chirita-Datta, Brahma-Datta 
and Jaya-Datta. The risheyopatis are Vetra-Varmanand Svayambhi-Deva. The officers who 
formed their councils are Dhriti-Pala, Bandhu-Mitra, Dhriti-Mitra, Samba-Pala, creptepiehaa 
Vasu-Mitra, Vara-Datta, Vipra-Pala, Sthinu-Datta, Mati-Datta and Skand 
pustepdlas named in these grants are Risi-Datta, Jaya-Nandin, Vibhu-Datta, Patra Diss, 
Vishnu-Datta, Vijaya-Nandin, Sthigu-Nandin, Nara-Nandin, Gopa-Datta and Bhata-Nandin. 
We have thus before us two lists of the names of officers, namely, those specified in the 
Faridpur and those in the Dimodarpur grants, And it will be noticed that most of them 
terminate in Chandra, Datla, Disa, Deva, Ghosha, Mitra, Nandia and Varman, which corre- 
spond to the Kayastha surnames of Bengal. The Sanskrit language is, however, so elastic 
that it is possible to contend that these name-endings need not be taken as surnames 
at all, but considered as integral parts of the whole individual names. Thus Skandapdla 
individual who was named Skandapdla in the sense of “ protected by the god Skanda.”. 
It. is quite possible to explain most of these names in this manner, but this cannot explain 
them all. For what explanation can be forthcoming of such names as Soma-Ghosha, Chirata- 
Datta, Bandhu-Mitra, Patra-Disa, Nara-Nandin, Bhata-Nandin and so forth? What philo- 
logical ingenuity can interpret Chirita-Datta and Patra-Disa, for instance? Again, what 
we have to bear in mind is that we have here a large number of names, and there is hardly 
any one among them which does not end in a KAyastha surname. Even if we take such 
names as Vetra-Varman and Patra-Disa, which to a non-Bengali look like ordinary names, 
we know that the name-endings here also correspond to the Kaéyastha surnames Barman 
and Das, though they are commonly regarded as the name suffixes of the Kshatriya and Sidra 
communities. What again can better explain the two names—Dhriti-Mitra and Dhriti-Pala, 
where Dhriti forms the first component! Philology, of course, can explain the former by 
dhriter=mitram (Dhritimitrah) and the latter by dhritim pdlayal=its (Dhpitipdlah). Mitra and 
Pala are well-known surnames, but Dhriti is not. Common sense, therefore, dictates that 
Dhriti is the individual name of both and that whereas Mitra is the family name of one Dhriti, 
Pala is that of the other Dhriti. It is therefore difficult to avoid the conclusion that all 
these names of officers are full names, each consisting of the individual and the family name, 
the last of these, that is, the family names, being identical with the Kiyastha surnames. And 
as the earliest of these inscriptions is dated 442 a.D., it is mcontrovertible that the Kayastha 
surnames are traceable as early as the filth century A.D. It must not however be thought 
that the officers who bore these names were all of the Kiyastha caste, because KAyastha at 
this early period was an office designation and had not crystallised into a caste, We have 
already seen that the Damodarpur copper-pintes themselves speak of a Prathama-Kfyastha 
side by side with Nagara-Sreshthin, Sarthavaha and Prathama-Kulika, who together formed 
the adimniniateative board of a truer) town. This itself ore that like Nagara-Sreshthin 
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and others, Piatra RAyibiba was a can duit Corresponding to Prathama- 
KAyastha was the term Jyeshtha-Kayastha which occurs as an office designation in two of 
the Faridpur copper-plates adverted to above, In fact, the earliest mention of Kiyastha 
that we meet with is in the Fijiavalkya-smriti (I. 336),5 She: compilation of which! is generally 
referred to 350 a.p. There it seems to be used in the sonse of ‘an officer.’ At any rate, 
there is nothing in the text to show that it denotes any particular caste, And, in fact, KAyas- 
tha as a caste does not scem to have sprung into existence before the ninth century A.D. 
above, it does not follow that they were borne by those who were KAyastha by caste. 

It is clear from the above evidence that the KAyastha surnames in Bengal can be traced 
as carly as the fifth century a.p., even earlier than the time of the Valabhi plates which con- 
tain the names of the Nigar Brahmans. The question that now arises is whether there are 
any inscriptions in Eastern India which show that there were Brahmans in Bengal and Orissa 
who, like the Nigar Brihmans, bore name-endings identical with Kiyastha surnames. The 
records in point were no doubt published after I wrote the article, but though they have now 
been before scholars for a good many years, the evidence furnished by them has somehow 
escaped them. And it was a Bengal Kiyastha, Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, who saw it 
sometime ago and brought it to the prominent attention of historians, in the shape of an 
article entitled “ Grant of Bhisker Varman of KAmaripa and the Nagar Brahmans.” The 
article was published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 1930, p. 60 ff., and is so important 
that no serious student of the ancient history of India can afford to ignore it. The records 
caring on the point are three in number, One of these is the inscription published by MM. 
wimanatha Bhattacharyya Vidyavinoda in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII. p. 65 ff. Epi- 
graphists need not be told that in 1912 three copper-plates were discovered at Nidhanpur 
in Pafichakhanda, Sylhet, connected with a grant of Bhiskaravarman, pertaining to the 
Pushyavarman family of Prigjyotisha(Assam). These plates were three in number, and when 
original grant and that some plates were missing. Three of these last have now been dis- 
covered and published by the learned Pandit in the same Journal, Vol. XTX. p. 118 ff. and 
p- 246 ff. They are of extreme importance, because they enumerate many Brihman grant- 
ees of many gotras and surnames, This importance somehow escaped the notice of the 
lynx-eyed editor, but not of Mr. J. C. Ghosh, who, in the article referred to above, pointed 
out that these-grantees, though they were Brihmans, bore name-endings which were Kiyas- 
tha surnames. Fortunately the Mahimahopidhydya has set forth a list of these donces with 
their Veda, gotra and name, who are no less than 205 in number. If we carefully examine 
this list, we notice the following Kayastha padaris assumed by them, namely Bhiti (Nos. 18, 
28, 74), Dima (Nos. 16, 17, 105), Disa (Noa. 79, 112, 113), Datta (Nos, 14, 15, 41, 62, 83, 108), 
Deva (Nos. 11-13, 30, 55-9), Ghosha (Nos. 0, 10, 93, 99), Kirtti (No. 95), Kunda (Nos, 44-50), 
Pala (No. 77), Palita (Nos. 33-37), Sena (No. 30), Soma (Nos. 31, 32, 04), V(B)asu (Nos. 2, 7), 
and so forth. The conclusion is irresistible that there was a time when even the Brahmans 
in Bengal adopted surnames which are now thought to be the conspicuous feature of the 
Kaiyastha community. 

It is true that the Nidhanpur plates which contain the above names were found in the 
Sylhet district, which falls under Assam. But linguistically and culturally Sylhet forms an in- 
tegral part of Bengal, though for the purposes of administration it is now attached to Assam, 
So the Brahman donees who bear Kiyastha surnames must be taken as settled in Bengal, 
though in the easternmost part of the province. Now the question that we have to conside 
is: to what period have these donees to be assigned ! The Nidhanpur charter, as stated 
above, was issued by Bhiskaravarman of Pragjyotisha, who was a contemporary and ally 

§ For a full interprotation of this veree, roe p. 47 below. 
® Soo aleo Vicinw-onriti, VIL. 3. 
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of Harsha of Kanauj. I[t does not however regiater the original grant, which was made, noe 
by him but by Bhitivarman (=Mahdbhitavarman), his great-great-grandfather. Owing 
to some mishap, we are told, the plates were burnt, and the grant was renewed by Bhiskar 
varman in favour of those to whom it was originally issued. The Brahman donees specified 
in this epigraph belong therefore to the time, not of Bhaskaravarman but of Bhitivarman, 
not to the first half of the seventh century a.p, but to at least the beginning of the sixth. 
The second question that here engages our mind is to determine where the land granted was 
situated. According to the Mahimahopidhydya it was somewhere in North Bengal, not 
far from Karnasuvarna, from where the grant was renewed, He however felt that all was 
not right as the land donated was far distant from the place where the plates were actually 
exhumed. But Mr. Ghosh in his article has adduced some cogent reasons to show that the 
land could be located in Pafichakhanda itself from where the plates came and where the 
Sampradiyika Brahmans of Sylhet are settled. Mr. Ghosh’s identification seems more 
acceptable as the place granted is thus not far removed from where the plates were unearthed 
and as the Simpradiyikn Brahmans can thus be naturally looked for as the descendanta 
of the Brahmans who, from the Nidhanpur inscription, seem to have been settled there in a 
colony. We thus see that as early as 500 a.p., there was a settlement of Brihmans in the 
easternmost part of Bengal who bore name-endings which are now thought to be the charac- 
teristic surnames of the Bengal Kiyastha community. 

When we find a colony of Brahmans established in a part of old Bengal, it is not to be 
expected that there were not further settlements of the same Brahman community in other 
parts of East India. And, as a matter of fact, we have found not one but two more insocrip- 
tions in this region which mention Brahmans with Kiyastha surnames. Here, too, we are 
indebted to the same Mr. Ghosh for having first drawn our attention to them. One of these 
inscriptions is the copper-plate charter of LokanAtha’ discovered in the Tippera district 
of Bengal. It registers grants of lands to a settlement of a hundred Brdhmans in the forest 
district of Suvvunga. Here too we find that the names of the Brihman donees end in KA- 
yastha padavis, such as Bhiti, Chandra, Dima, Disa, Datta, Deva, Ghosha, Mitra, Nandin, — 











Sarman and Soma. In line 29 the record is dated ...... dhike chatuschatvdritéat-samvatsare 
Philguna-mise...... The letters dhike, with which these words commence, show that 


the date was at least 144, and not 44 as supposed by Mr. Radhagovinda Basak who has edited 
the grant. If we refer it to the Harsha era, as seems most likely from the palmography of 
the record, we obtain 750 a.p. as its English equivalent. It is thus clear that about the 
middle of the eighth century the same community of Brihmans as are referred to in 
the Nidhanpur plates are found two centuries later in the Tippera grant of Lokan&tha also. 
The second inscription which associates KAyastha surnames with Brahmans is the copper- 
plate charter of Subhakara® found at Neulpur in the Cuttack District of Orissa. Some of 
the name-endings of the Brihman grantees specified in this epigraph are Bhiti, Chandra, 
Datta, Deva, Ghosha, Kara, Kunda, Naga, Rakshita, Sarman, and Vardhana. Now we F 
know that Dr. Sylvain Lévi has assigned the date 795 a.p. to Subhakara from a Chinese 
source," so that we find that in the second half of the eighth century these Brahmans had 
migrated southward from Pafichakhanda near Sylhet first to the Tippera district and after. 
wards to Orissa. 

One thing that is worthy of note about this Neulpur charter is that three of the officers 
mentioned at its close have names ending in Datta, namely, Samudra-Datta, Brahma-Datta, 
and Eda-Datta. Another noteworthy thing about it and other records of Subhakara’s family 
is that all its male members bear names terminating in Kara - and, as if to leave no doubt 
on this point, we have two inscriptiong™ of these rulers where their family has actually been 
called Kara, a surname which is found, not only among the Brihman donees of the Neulpur 
"1 Bp. Ind, Vol XV.p 08M. © Tid, Vol. XV. pall. vIn oa 

10 JBORS., Vol. If. p. 421 ff. ; Vol, V. p. 671 ff. 
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grant but also arrasi the Bengal Kayasthas of rodern ae What is ENS nnaivetle 
about these inscriptions ia that among the officera mentioned towards the end we can trace 
such surriames as Bhadra, Deva, Vardhana, Niga and Sena. We hove thus not only Brih- 
mana, but also rulers and officers bearing Kiyastha surnames. 

hdje She stavrenct sexu apeaene to discuss here is about the race or extraction of the Brih- 

itees who, as we have seen in detail, bore names ending in Kayastha padavis. A 
similar thing was noticeable about the Nigar Brihmans of Gujarit and Kathiiwir, who, 
as I have remarked above, bore 700 years ago such Sarmans as Datta, Ghosha, Varman, 
Naga and Mitra. Is it possible that these Brahman doneces also could be Nigar Brahmans ? 
Is there any evidence in favour of this supposition? Here, too, Mr. Ghosh has given some 
indications which enable us to answer this question in the affirmative, so far at any rate asthe 
Pafichakhanda (Sylhet) Brahmans are concerned. In the first place, it is well-known that the 
tutelary deity of the Nagarcaste is Hitakesvara. In fact, it may be laid downasa general rule 
that wherever there is a liaga called HAtakesvara, there must be some sort of settlement 
of the Nigar Brahmans or Banias. Now there is a linga of precisely this name existing in 

the Paiichakhanda." This liga is not a thing of yesterday, but must have been established 
centuries ago. It seems to have been referred to even in the Tejpur plates of the Mahdnijd- 
dhirija Vanamilavarmadeva of Prigjyotisha, ruling apparently at Haruppesvara. The 
king is represented in this inscription to have rebuilt a temple of Hatakesvara and made 
endowments to it. The record was first read by F. Jenkins with the help of a Pandit,™ 
long ago, when the study of Indian epigraphy was in ita infancy. He thus wrongly read 
engigpeniacsotiprabeamnamieegd tes which was correctly restored to Hiitaka-dilina by MM. 

manaths Bhattacharyya," who revised the whole transcript of the inscription. There 
can bis no doubt that the deity is to be identified with Hafakesvara Mahdideva so celebrated 

at present in Pafichakhanda, VanamiAlavarmadeva did not build, but rather he rebuilt, the 
temple to this god. This king lived circa 830-865 a.p. The temple must thus have been 
in existence at least one century earlier. We thus find not only that there was a settlement 
of Brihmans at Paiichakhanda who, like the Nigar Brihmans of the Valabhi charters, as 
sumed surnames corresponding to the Bengal Kayastha padavis, but also that they were, 
like the Intter, worshippers of Hitakesvara. Secondly, it is well-known that the author 
of the Adpaila-prakiéa was a Sylhet Brihman. He was a pupil of Advaittichirya and a 
contemporary of Chaitanya, the founder of Bengal Vaishnavism. But it is worthy of note 
that he calls himself, not simply [s4na, but [4ina-Nagara. Here then we have a clear instance 
of a Sylhet Brihman styling himself a Nagar.44 The reasonable conclusion is that he was 
a Nigar Brahman, that is, one out of the many of that caste who were established there. 

Thirdly, the attention of scholars may be drawn to a passage which occurs in the Para- 
darika section of the Kimasiitra of Vitsyiyana. The section is concerned with zenana 
women and their protectién. That many wanton practices prevailed in the palaces in early 
ages as now is too well known to dwell upon. This section tells us how in different countries 
palace women came in contact with male outsiders. It speaks of how this criminal commerce 
takes place among the Aparintikas, Abhirakas, Vatsagulmakas, Vaidharbhakas, Stririjyakas, 
Saindhavas, Himilayas and Gaudas. And it then informs us that in Vanga, Anga and 
Kaliigs, the Nigara-Brihmayas” enter the venana with the object of offering flowers and 
with the knowledge of the king. They talk to the women behind the pardah, and this leads 
to illicit union. The questions arise : what does the expression Ndgara-Brahmand} mean ? 

il Sylhet Gazetteer. = 19 JASB., Vol. IX. p. 787. hia Ty WEE Ce 

13 Rangpur-Séhitya-parishat-patrikd, Vol. IX. Pt. I, p. 23 ti. 

14 ‘The descendants of I4ina Nagarare now Radhi Brahmans, living near GoAlundo, Faridpur district. 
Similarly, one Nagar. Purushottama is reported in a Kulachirya MS. of Sifichidéogi to have come from 
Vraja and got merged into the Miechajak odfi of the Ridhi Brihimans (N.N. Vasn'a Voriger jfatlyo-itihda 
(2nd Ed.), Brdimana-bdnda, Vol. I. Pt. I, p. S90, n-]. 

16 Kidmasitra, V. 6,41 (p. 901 of Bombsy Ech.) 
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Does it mean simply “the Brahmans of the town"? If so, what is the force of the word 
‘town " here ? Is it implied that the Brahmans of the villages are innocent, but not of the 
towns! esides, palaces must always be situated in the capital towns. Hence the Brih- 
mans who are most likely to come in contact with the palace damsels must be the Brahmans 
of the nagara or town. Hence there was no need of using the word négara to qualify Brih- 
=e As a matter of fact, the Brahmans of Genge also were notorious for: thele carnal 
practices, and are mentioned in connectior with the palace ladies of Gauda. et er ie 
there called simply Brihmasas and not Ndgera-Brihmawas, though they surely belonge 
to the capital town of Ganda. Hf wo: ‘Skenal Eeapaatclly.. consider <she -aspasseicas NAAN 
—ABrihmagdéh, it seems that here the Nigar Brihmans areintended. And if thisinterpretation 
of ours is entitled to any weight, pipet nana aainpagrmrenbiggdnrinyria stese! wo ics 
yana settled in Anga, Vaiga and Kalinga, and not in Gauda, which is distinguishe 
these countries. Tet ann tkcees IAP aie caus Indeoenie wad cae eee 
Kimasiitra.™ In both places the term is explained by the commentator to mean Piifali- 
purakih. But this interpretation doca not appear plausible, because at the place where 
it occurs first, it is distinguished from Gauda, and where it is mentioned nextit is distinguis 
from Prichya. Both Ganda and Prichys included Pataliputza and the surrounding districts, 
On the other hand, if Négaraka is taken to denote Anga, Vanga and Kalinga, where the 
these countries have already been distinguished from Gauda and Prichya in the KAmasiitra. 

I have elsewhere shown that the Nagar Brahmans were called NAgar, because they origin- 
ally came from Nagar or Nagarkot, the old name of Kéngdi, which is situated in the Panjib 
in the Sawilakh or Sapddalaksha hills.” There can be no doubt that they were Sapida- 
laksha Brihmans. Now, if we turn to the Aaraloyi-mdahitmya, which describes the holy 
sites of Mahisthina or old Pundravardhana, which is in the Bogra District of Bengal and 
which stands on the west bank of the river, we find that, curiously enough, there is a reference, 
not once, but twice to these Sapdidalaksha Brihmans."# The first of these is im connection 
with the sabhd of RAma, locally identifiable with Parasuriimer Sabhdbiti. The second refer- 
ence consists in showing that the special holiness of Pundravardhana consista in being 
presided over as much by the Sapddalaksha Brahmans as by the gods, Skanda, Vishnu, 
Balabhadra, Siva and so forth. This is an unmistakable indication that theso Sapddalaksha 
Brihmans, who can be no other than the Nigar Brihmans, held a position in the estimation 
of the people which was as prominent and sacred as the gods themselves. It is not necessary 
to assume that these Brilfmans came to Bengal direct from the Sawilakh hills. Even 
when the Chihaminas were settled in the heart of Rajputind, they were known as 
Sapddalakshiyas centuries later.” The same thing may have happened in regard to the 
Nigar Brihmans also. 

Tt is a well-known practice of a people or tribe to name the places, provinces or rivers 
of their new settlement after the old one from where they have migrated. It will be shown 
later on that Anandapura (=Vadnagar), e.g., was known as Nagara, after the Nigars were 
settled there. They had more than one such settlement named Nagara. So far as Bengal 
is concerned, there is one village called Nagar in the Dacca district and another in Sylhet. 
There are, again, two rivers of that name in North Bengal,—one running from Purnea to 
Dinijpur and the other from Bograé to Rajshihi.” All these places are not far removed 
from the MAldsah district, where the Khalimpur copper-plate was discovered. 

There is yet another piece of evidence which we have to consider in this connection, Tt 























is supplied by the charter of Dharmapila found at Khilimpur in the Mildah District of 


16 J]. 5-30 (p. 131) and II. 9, 27 (p. 172). 147 Ind. Ant., Vol. XL. 1911, p. 34. 

18 Mahaathan and its Environs (Varen. Rea. Society's Monograph No. 2), p, 11 and p. 26, vs. 22 and 24; 
also Kiyastha-Samaj (Masik), B.S. 1336, pp. 406-7. 

1? Ind. And, Vol. XL. LOL, p. 26. #0 JASH., Vol. LXV. Pt. 1, p. 117. 
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Bengal. Riess that aie veeutarmen, a feudatory chieftain of this Pala wVvereig ¥ 
installed a god called Nanna-Nariyana who was, we are further told, lucid ekbodtoalty i 
the charge of the Lija Brihmans (dvijas).2! Four villages were granted by Dharmap4la 
to this god and his priests. And the question arises: who could be these Lija Brdhmans ? 
They are obviously the Nigar Brahmans alluded to above. Nagar Brahmans, we know, 
hail from Anandapura or Vadnagar, which is situated in Gujarit. And Lata was one of the 
ancient names for Gujarat. When all these pieces of evidence are brought to a focus, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Nigar Brahmans were settled in Bengal and 
Orissa. In fact, these Brihmans were not the only caste from LAta that was settled in Ben- 
eee It deserves to be noticed that all the Pala copper-plates, except that 

harm , speak of Chdéfas, BAdjas and menials from Karndta and Lita as being settled 
Se os hs Pac eee: The Aulikas, or cultivators, were of four different nationali- 
ties, such as Gauda, MAlava, Khasa and Hina. The population of Bengal was thus, in 
the Pala period, of a composite character. 

Let us now proceed one step further and see whether or how the Kdyasthas of Bengal 
were connected with the Nagar Beibmans who had immigrated into Bengal. Before we can | 
come to any conclusion it is desirable that we should know (1) what the term Adyestha meant 
originally, (2) when it became a caste name, and, above all, (3) what the term signitied in Bengal 
before it denoted a caste of that name. It has bean pointed out above that the earliest men- 
tion of Adyastha is found in the Yjia a-emrii (I. 336). The verse in question 


runs thus :— 
pidyamdnah prajd rakshet Kayosthaié=cha viseshatah || 

‘(A king) should protect (his) subjects, when oppressed by deceits, thieves, wicked 
people, great adventurers and others, especially by the Kayasthas.” 

What does Kaéyastha mean here! Vijfidneévara understands by it the ascribes (lethaka) 
and accountants (ganaka). But how can mere scribes and accountants be a menace to the 
people, a menace even more serious than deceits, thieves and desperados? In the verse 
(v. 338) following it, YAjfiavalkya advises the king to ascertain from his spies how the officers 
appointed for the governance of his kingdom are demeaning themselves, to honour those 
who are well-behaved and destroy thoss who are otherwise. Both these verses may be 
compared to the following lines from Manu (VII. 123). 

Adjne he rak kritih parase-iddyinah éathih | 
bhsilyd bhavanti priyena tebhyo rakshed imdb prajah | 
“ For the servants of the king, who are appointed to protect (the people), generally 
become knaves and seize the property of others ; let him protect these subjects against them.” 

It will be seen from the above that both Manu and Yajiiavalkya warn a king against 
the oppression of his people by the officers appointed to protect them, especially those officers 
who are datha and parasy-iddyin and who are thus on the same plane as the chdfa, taskara, 
ete., of Yajfiavalkya. It may therefore not be unreasonable to infer that the KAyasthas 
referred to by the latter stand for officers appointed for the protection of the subjects. 

The next reference to Kdyastha that we have to note is contained iri the Vishau- 
ampli (VU. 3), which runs thus : nij-idhibarage fan-niyulla-Kdyosthe-kriiam tad-adhyaksha. 
kara-chihniiam rdjasdishikam, “(A document) is (said to be) attested by the king, 
when it has been executed by a Kiyastha appointed by him in a government department 
and signed with his hand by its head ye judge). " Evidently scuba here means 
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a! Ep. Ind., Vol. IV. p. 250, IL 50-1. It is also worthy of note that Keshabchandra Bhattacharya's 
Fange Ddkshindiyas- Vaidiko (p. 46) speaks of o village called Gujarit in the District of Howrah from where 
came a Dakshinétys Valk family of Vateya gofra and surnamed Vaidya. Vaidya, os a family name, jz 
found among the Nagar Brdhmage, but not in any higher caste of Bengal except the Dakshinatya Vaidikes, 
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& joint assessor or commissioner with the judge of a court, such as we find in Act [IX of 


the Mrichchhabatika. | 
Let us now see what light inscriptions throw on the Kfiyastha problem. In the first 


place, they teach that the Kayastha caste had been formed only as early as the ninth cen- 


tury 4.D. Two instances will suffice. The Safijin copper-plate charter of the Rashtra- 
kija sovereign Amoghavarsha I, dated Saka-samvat 703—871 a.p., we know, was drawn 
up by Gunadhavala, son of Vataarija, who was born in the Valabha KAyastha™ lincage 
and was a Senabhogika,™ of clerk, in the armddhifarana, or Court of Judicature. We 
thus see that there was a Kayastha caste of the name of Vilabha to which Gunadhavala 
belonged, and the occupation of this caste seems to have been that of a clerk in a court of 
law, corresponding no doubt to the function of a Kayastha described in the Vishau-empiti 
and the Mrichchhakatika, The second evidence of the rise of the KAyastha caste in the 
ninth century is supplied by the Gurmha plate of JayAdityadeva (II) of the Malayaketu 
family. The plate is dated V.S. 927=870 a.D., and registers the grant of a village to Kfy- 
to the Kayastha caste, which was thus in existence in North India in the second half of the 
ninth century. And what is curious in this connection is that this family, we are told, had 
the surname (paddhati) of Siigha, which is still found as a padavi among the Bengal Kiyas- 
thas. Although we have thus clear proof about the Kayastha caste being formed in the 
ninth century, there is nothing to show that the KaAyasthas were confined to the sole occu- 
pation of a Laraga, or clerk, as is thought at present. This is ind rated by the Gurmha 
epigraph itself, because, although in |, 23 the Kiyastha donee Kedjava ia styled Karaniks, 
another Kiyastha is mentioned as the writer of this record, namely, Valadduka, who, though 
he was a Kiyastha, is styled mahdishapatalika. whose office was of course distinct from that 
of a koranita, 

The two inscriptions noted above belong to the ninth century, and it may be contended 
tical with Karanika, To take one instance, , alhana, who wrote the grants of the Giha- 
davila king Govindachandra dated V.S. LITL and 1172, is described in the first record as 
Kerayik-odgata and Chitragupl-opama and in the second ns dri. Vdstaryakul-odbhiita- Kéyaa- 
tha-thakkura.*' This shows that Kayastha had become synonymous with Karanika in the 
twelfth century. If a further instance is required, it is supplicd by the Ajayagadh rock in- 
scription of the Chandella king Bhojavarman, which seta forth the exploits of a Vistavya 
Kayastha family. In the very second verse of this epigraph®’ we are informed that there 
were thirty-six towns occupied by men devoted to the function of the karana and that the 
most excellent of these was TakkirikA, to which this Kiéyastha family belonged, 'This also 
indicates, it may be argued, that Karanika was but another term for KAyastha, It is not, 
from the above evidence is that one KAyastha sub-caste, namely, Vistavya, had adopted 
the function of the Karanika as its principal occupation, but it does not follow that all 
continue as an office designation. We have thus at least one instance of the Writer of a 
3 Ibid., Vol. XVIII. p. 251, I 76-7. Soddhela, author of the Udayasundart Kang Gack. Or. 
Series. No. XD. p. 11) waa oe Vilabha Kiyasths. Hoe derives Vilabhe from Valabhi and traces his descent 
from Kaliditya, brother of Siladitya of the Valabhi family. Valamya mentioned in a Bhirmal inaer (B. @., 
Vol. V. Pt. I, p. 47, L 5) seems to be a mistake for Vilabhya, 

** For Senabhogika, see Ep. Ind., Vol. V1. p. 285, n. 7, and p. 294, 1. 81; also Vol. V. pp. 231, 233 and 
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"4 JASE., 1900, Pt. I, p. 92, 1. 13-14. 


*§ Ep. Ind., Vol. VILL p. 153, L 21, and Vol. IV. p. 104, iL 26.7. 
2¢ Jtid., Vol. 1. p, 333 Ef. 
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charter of the twelfth century styling himself, not simply as Kayaatha jaan Rarapmearel 
tha!’ The term Karana:Kiyastha is mot with also in two Ohamba oopper-plates as the desig- 
eee: those documents. 74 This may also be compared with sadbauddha-Lara- 
axdya sthe. thakie 7 éna likhitam=idam Venugriime Vikramdditya-déva-sam, 1492 
iikedadd ter. occurring in Bengali characters in the colophon of a MS. of Bodhi- 
charydvatdra.*7 But what can Karana-Kiiyastha meant As Kayastha is here conjoined 
With Karana, it is obvious that Kayastha must denote a mere officer, in this particular 
case, an officer who is in charge of farana. This shows that there were Kiyasthas who 
were in charge of different departments ; in other words, there were KAyasthas also entrusted 
with duties other than those of a Karanika. This is clear also from a critical study of the 
Ganatedteng portions of the Gahadavila charters where are specified the names of officers 
ected with the grant. Whereas we have thus some who are Karanika-Thakkura (List 
Inser. North Ind., Nos. 195, 202, 207, ete.), we have some who are Kiéyastha-Thakkura (s5id., 
Nos. 188, 216, 249) and some who are Akshapatalika-Thakkura (ibid., Nos. 368, 369, 433) as 
the officers who wrote the grant. It will be seen that there were some Kaéyasthas who were 
neither Karanikas nor Akshapatalikas, We have also evidence to show that the office of 
the Karapike was not the monopoly of the Kayastha communities, but was held some- 
times even by the Brdhmans. We have thus an inscription dated V.8. 1228=1171 a.p. 
and found at Dhod in the Udaipur State, RAjpitani, which records a benefaction of the 
Karanika Brahman Chihada to the temple of Nityapramoditadeva (ifid., No, 360). Then 
again a South-Indian grant mentions two of the Brihman grantees as Karanika Timmarasa 
and Karanika Damvana.2® Nay, the Nidhanpur charter of Bhdskaravarman referred 
to above also speaks of a Brahman donee, called Jandrdanasvimi, as Nydya-karanika. 
It is thus evident that all Karanikas were not Kayasthas, but that there were some 
Let us now turn for a while to the Raja-farangini, which bristles with references to the 
Kayasthas. Let us cull together a few passages from it and find out what they teach us. 
Thus one passage from the Raja-tarangini ([V. 621) has the following: “ Being besought 
by the Kiiyasthas: ‘what is the good of hardships such as the conquest of the quarters 
and-so on? Let wealth be obtained from your own land,’ he (Jayipida) oppressed his 
own kingdom.” The king relished the idea, and only eight verses thereafter, we are told 
that “with his mind eclipsed by greed, he considered the Kiyasthas as his benefactors,— 
Kayasthas who gave small fractions of wealth (to the king) though they snatched away all 
the property (of the people). The big fishes of the sea and the kings are alike. The former 
consider the clouds to be donors when they let go (some drops from the water just seized 
from them (from the sea). The latter, alas, believe in the secret services of the wicked tribe 
of the KAyasthas who deliver a few bits after openly plundering everybody "'—(vs. 629-30).7! 
In both the passages, the word Adyastha has rightly been taken to mean “ officials ” by Sir 
Aurel Stein. That this was the state of things in Kashmir as described by Kalhana may 
be proved in another way. The author of the Aathdsarntsigara was Somadeva, who was 
also a pagdit of Kashmir. Jn his work (XLII. 91) we find the following line: Samdhivi- 
graha-Kdyasthena airtha-samchayoih. It has been translated by C. H. Tawney as “ secre- 
tary for foreign affairs." This shows that in Kashmir the term Kayastha was used to denote 
any official, especially of the higher rank. It is no use quoting further passages to show 
that in the st aa Kayastha was used in the sense of * officials in general.’ One 
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27 Ibid., Vol. Vir. Pp. 97, 1. 38, 

28 Antiquities of Chamba State by J. Ph, Vogel, Pt. 1. p. 194, 1. 28; and p. 199, 1. 21. 

29 Haraprasad Sastri's A Deserip, Cat, of Sk. MSS, in the Govt. Col. under the care of the As. Ecc. 
Beng.. Vol. I. p. 21 (MS. 19/8087), 

30 Ep, Ind., Vol. SUL p. 167. 

3] See also Kalhags’e Adja-tarungint (text), VII, 56-7. 
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may however be quoted in this connection, as it shows what sort of officera they were. 
There was a king of Kashmir, Harsha by name, who flourished in 1089-1101 a.p. About 
him Kalhana says as followa: “He tormented the people through the KAyasthas by the 
scttlement of heavy fines and nowhere let alone even a lump of clay in towns, villages and 
so forth ’—VIT. 1226, This verse shows that the Kiiyasthas here referred to were district 
officials who realised taxes and fines from the people. This entirely agrees with the view 
of Aparirka, who explains the term Kfyastha occurring in the Y djiioralkya-smyiti (I. 336) 
referred to above by saying KdyasthdA ker-ddhikritdh2% Whether the Kayasthas of Kashmir 
had developed into a caste it is difficult to say. Most probably no such caste had been 
formed up to the time of Kalhana. In this connection may be quoted the following verse 
from the Aidja-taraagint (VILL. 2383) : 
Tad-ontare Sivaratho dvijah prachura-chakrikah | 
Kiiyastha-piiah pésena galam baddhed vyapadyata. || 

“In the meanwhile there died by strangulation that rogue (yi4a) of a Kfyastha, the 
Brihman Sivaratha, who had been a mighty intriguer.” 1 

This passage unmistakably shows that some of the Kiayasthas of the Pija-tarangi-st 
were Brihmans. Well may Sir Aurel Stein say :—“ That Kalhana, though probably drawn 
by descent and position towards the official class, was by no means partial to the latter, is 
shown by many a hard hit he makes at the vices of the ‘Kayasthas.’ The great mass of 
them was undoubtedly Brihman by caste . . . ."23 

We will now revert to Bengal and see what light the records throw on the origin of the 
Kayastha caste in this province. The first question that arises is whether the Kiyastha 
caste had arisen in Bengal by the end of the Sena period. Not a single inscription is known 
from Bengal where any officer or private individual is specified as belonging to that caste, 
A copper-plate grant has no doubt been recently published which speaks of the officer who 
drew it up as Samdhivigrahidhikarana-KAyastha.2* It is difficult, however, to determine 
definitively whether the term Kdyastha here means ‘a clerk attached to," or ‘an officer in 
charge of,’ ‘the Department of Peace and War.’ Anyhow there is no definite indication 
here that the Kiyastha caste had been On the other hand, we have to note 
that there is a work called Nyiyakendali by Sridhara, which is a commentary on Pradas- 
tapida’s Vaiseshila-sitra.™ There he tells us that he composed the work at a place 
named Bhurisrishti in Dakshina-Radhé in Saka 913=991 a.p. at the request of one Pandu- 
disa, who was “the head-mark of the KAyastha community (kula)."" This no doubt shows 
that the Kdyastha caste had been formed in Bengal by at least the tenth century. But 
it may be asked, what was the primary occupation of this caste when it sprung up in Ben- 
gal? Was it that of the writer or of the accountant? It seems it was neither. A copper- 
plate was discovered some time ago at RAmganj in the Din4jpur district, containing a grant 
issued by isvaraghosha, who belonged to the Ghosha family. In the list of officials set forth 
therein mention is made of Mah&k&yastha who, be it noted, has been specified along with 
Mahikaranidhyaksha and Mahikshapatalika2* It will thus be seen that up till the twelfth 
century the function of a KAyastha in Bengal was different from that of Karanika, that is, 
the writer, or an Akshapatalika, that is, the accountant. What the exact duty of the 
Kaéyastha was in Bengal at this early period is not certain, But some rays of light are shed 
on this point by the KhAlimpur charter of Dharmapiila. There, in the list of officials, 

42 Anand. Sk. Series, No. 46, p. 5394. | a 

"3 Réja-tarangiot (Trans.) by M. A. Stein, Vol. I. Intro., p. 19. It is worthy of note tnat te chek 
IX. of the Mrichchhakofita Chirudatta wishes kudala to tho Sreshthin and Kiynstha, But kuéala ean be 
wished only to a Brahman according to Manu (II. 127), who is himself quoted by the Adhik amnika in the 
same Act. It scoms that both these Sreahthin and Kayastha were Brilimapes, 

$4 Ind. His. Quart., 1930, p. 55, Ul. 17-18. 

a This was first pointed out by Tai Bohadur Ramaprasad Chania in The fndo-Arpan Rares, p. 108, 

4° Inser. of Bengal, Vol. ITT. p. 153, I. 13 and 15. 
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grimika and their respective Karanas."’ While they are thus distinguished from the Ka- 
ranas, they are all mentioned expressly as forming the staff of the Vishaya-vyavaharins, 
The term vishays-vyavahdrin reminds us of the preamble of the Damodarpur copper-plates 
where the Vishayapati and Prathama-Kiyastha are mentioned as two members of the 
Board of Five who administered the district (vishaya) in the Gupta period. It appears that 
in the Pala period the lowest unit for the governance of a district was a cluster of ten vil- 
lages in charge of an official who was therefore styled Disagramika, that above him was 
placed a Mahattara and above the latter s Mahimahattara, and that above every one of 
them was appointed a Jyeshtha-Kayastha, who was thus immediately below the Vishayapati 
or the head of a district mentioned in the same list of officials.4* Practically the same was 
the case in the sixth century A.D., as appears from the Faridpur plates adverted to above. 
There, too, Jyeshtha-Kayastha is mentioned as promukha with Mahattaras under him. 
There can therefore be no doubt as to all these officers being connected with the admini- 
stration of a district. The word Jyeshgha-Kdyastha, like Prathama-Kdyostha of the Damo- 
darpur plates, indicates that there were many subordinate officers under him called simply 
Kayasthas, And the Mahdmabattaras, Mahattaras and Désagrimikas are apparently 
these Kayasthas. It thus seems that the district officers connected principally with the 
collection of revenue were designated Kayasthas in ancient Bengal, as they were in the 
Kashmir of Kalhana's time. 

The above conclusion receives remarkable confirmation from the medieval history of 
Bengal. After the Muhammadan conquest this province was ruled by twelve semi-inde- 
pendent chiefs and is described as bérabhuifidr muluk. Of those the Hindu Bhuifids who 
held sway up till the sixteenth century were all Kiyasthas. “The struggle carried on by 
the Bhiifiyis of Bengal against the Mughul Emperors,” says Rai Bahadur Chanda,™ “was 
no leas obstinate than that of the Rajputs of RAjputAn4, though, unfortunately, there were 
no bards in Bengal to enshrine the stirring events of this struggle in heroic ballads.” ‘ Had 
not these Kfyastha Bhiifiyis of Bengal,” rightly remarks the Rai Bahadur m continuation, 
“heen inspired by a tradition of long independent rule, they could hardly have maintained 
this unequal struggle for so long. Not only the Bhiifiyis, but also the minor zamindirs 
of those days, were mostly KAyasthas.”*° The question that here arises is: how did 
Bengal about the beginning of the Muhammadan rule come to be dominated by the Kayas- 
tha Bhdifiis and Kfyastha zamindirs? The question is not difficult to answer. If the 

district officers in charge of revenue were designated KAyasthas up till the twelfth century 

a.p., and if the KAyasthas had already been formed into a caste, it is natural that after the 
overthrow of the central Hindu power, namely, that of the Senas, they should seive the various 
districts and turn themselves into semi-independent rulers called Bhiifids. 

Let us now proceed to the main question about the Bengal Kayasthas, namely, their 
origin. We have already seen that the Kayasthas came to be known as a caste for the first 
time in the ninth century A.D., and that before that time the term Kdyastha had been used 
merely as an office designation and that neither Vishnu nor YAjfiavalkya has mentioned it 
as the name of a caste. The question thus naturally arises: who were the Bengal Kayas- 
thas originally, before they crystallised into the present caste, that is, were they Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaiéyas or Sidras! The Kéyasthas of Bengal, like those of Bombay, claim 
to be Kshatriyas. The Brahmans of Bengal, however, look upon them as Sidras. It has 
been commonly held by the Nibandhakaras of a late period that after the Nandas the Ksha- 
triyas and Vaisyas vanished out of the Hindu social system and that only two classes remain- 
ed, namely, the Brahmans and Sidras, so that any particular caste of the modern day must 


81 Ep. Ind., Vol. IV. p. 250, IL 47-8. ~ 98 Tbid., p. 249, 1. 44. 49 The Indo-Aryan Races, p. 201. 
40 Jarrett's Ain-i-Akborl, p. 120, may also be read in this connection. 
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be either Brahman or Sfidra. I am afraid this belief is not only not supported but even 
controverted by epigraphic evidence. Leaving aside the RAjpits of Northern India, who 
have always been styled Kshatriyas in the old inscriptions, we find that even in Bengal most 
of the old ruling families such as the Palas and the Senas have been designated Kshatrivas, 
Thus the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena speaks of his grandfather, Sdmantasena, as “ an 
ornament of the Kshatriyas."4! Nay, the same SAmantasena is mentioned in the Deo- 
pir inscription of Vijayasena as being the foremost of the Brahmakshatriyas.42 The term 
Brahmakshatriya clearly shows that the Senas were originally Brahmans but were considered 
to be Kshatriyas in the eleventh century. They were thus superior to any Kshatriya family 
of the day who were mere Kshatriyas. In fact, the Senas even when they were Kshatriyas 
were so proud of their Brdhman origin that Lakshma styles himself porama-Brah- 
makshatriya in his MAdhidnagar charter. 

Nor does there seem to be any force in the argumant of the Bengal Kiyasthas that they 
are Kshatriyas. Their argument like that of the Bombay Kayasthas is based upon & mere 
legend about Chitragupta or Chandrasena and not upon any epigraphic or ethnological evi. 
dence. We may therefore ignore it and start our enquiry afresh. Who could these Kayas- 
thas be originally? It was pointed out by me long ago that the Nigar Brihmans had 
Sarmans, otherwise called AmushyAyanas, which were identical with the padavis of the Bengal 
Kayasthas, and it was surmised that this waa an indication of their racial affinity, if not of 
identity. The only thing wanting was the evidence to prove that there were Brihmang in 
ancient Bengal bearing KAyastha surnames. That evidence, as we have now seen, has been 
supplied by no less than two inscriptions, Nay, we have the further evidence of an almost 
incontestible character that there were Nagar Brdhmans in ancient Bengal. It thus seems 
natural to hold that the Bengal KAyasthas were originally none but these Nagar Brihmana. 
This inference is supported by the fact that the Kéyasthas have still preserved their Brahma. 
nical gotras and pravaras, Tam not unaware that objections can be raised to their Brahman 
origin. Tt may be argued in the first place that the Sarmans of the Nagar Brdhmans are found 
not only among the KAyasthas and Vaidyas but also among the Navasikhas and Sadgopas, 
and that the latter castes also bear Brihmanical gotras. Nothing, however, can be more 
fallacious. Let us take the case of Kumfras, who are Sadgopas. There are two classes 
among them : (1) the Paschima kul or the kulins on the west of the Ganges, and (2) the Pirba 
ful or the kulina on the east of the Ganges, There are three Brihmanical gotras amongst 
them, namely, Kasyapa, Madhukulya and Bhiradvija. The kuline of the Padchima bul 
are mostly of the KaSyapa gofra, and to maintain their kuliniam they marry in the same 
gotra.** But to marry in the same gofra is inconceivable among KaAyasthas and 
Vaidyas as among the Brdhmans. Or let us take again the case of Modaks who form the 
confectioner caste and are one of the Navasikhas. They, too, have Brahmanical gotras, such 
as Maudgalya, Sandilya and Gautama. But two persons of the same padaef cannot Marry 
amongst them though their gotras be different. On the contrary, persons of different padavts 
can marry even though they belong to the same gotra.“5 It will thus be seen that it is not 
enough for a caste to have Brdhmanical gotras. What is really required is that persons of 
the same gofra shall not marry as is the case with the Brahmans. But such & custom is 

















#1 Insor, of Bengal, Vol. III. p. 62, 1. 9; alao p. 110, L. 7. 
43 Tbid., p. 46, 1. 5. 

43 Jbid., p. 111, |. 31. 

44 Information about this caste was supplied to me by Mr. Amritlal Kumar of the Imperial Records 
Department, Calcutta. 

‘5 Modaka-hitaishint, B.S. 1337, Bhadra, p. 407 fi. 
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prevalent only among the Kéyasthas and the Vaidyas.4® To say therefore that the KAyasthas 
are on a par with the Navaédkhas and Sadgopas ao far as the Brahmanical goiras are 
concerned is to confound the whole question. For, exactly like the Brahmans, they have 
The second objection that may be raised tothe Brahman originof the Bengal Kayasthasis 
that they must have borrowed their Brahmanical gotras and pravares from their priests. 
The authority generally relied upon in such matters is the remark which Vijfidnesvara makes 
while commenting on a verse from the viniha-prakarana of the Achdridhyiya of the Ydjna- 
valkya-smrili (I. 53). The remark is yody=api réjafiya-vidim prilisvike-gotr-ibhivdl pravar- 
ébhdvas=tath=dpi purohita-gotr a pravarau veditavyau, “ slthough the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
have no pravaras as they have no gotras of their own, yet (in their case) the gofras and prava- 
ras of (their) priests are to be understood.” On this ground it may therefore be argued that 
the possession of Brihmanical gofras and pravaras by a modern caste does not necessarily 
prove it to be a Brihman caste, that the Bengal KAyasthas may be a Kshatriya or Vaisya 
caste for aught we know to the contrary, and that they may have borrowed their gofras and 
pravaras from their priests. We have thus to consider the full significance of the verse from 
the Fay kya-empiti and also of the remark which Vijiiineévara passes in his gloss on it. 
Now, what is the authority of VijfiAmeévara when he asserts that the Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas have no Brahmanical gotras and pravaras of their own except those of their priests ? 
Fortunately, he gives Aévaliyana as his authority and cites the following passages - tathdt cho 
“ yajamdnasy=trsheyin pravripite” ity-uktvd © paurohityin rdjanya-vidim pravripite.” These 
are really quotations from the Afvaldyana-sraulasiira and occur at the beginning of the 
third Part (khanda) of the first Chapter (adhyiya). The first of these in full is yajamdnasy= 
drsheyin pravripite yiyantah syuh, “ he chooses as many as there are of the ancestral Rishis 
of the sacrificer." The second quotation runs somewhat differently in the published edition 
(Anand, Sk. Series) of the work, namely, paurohilyin rija-vidim. It will be seen that we 
have here réja-visdm instead of rijanya-visdm of Vijiiinedvara. About the conclusion of this 
work we mect with the stifra: purohita-pravare réjndm. This occurs not only in the edition 
of the Anand. Sk. Series (p. 463), but also in the Afvaliyana-pravara-bigda published in the 
Gotra-pravara-nibandha-kadambam (p. 299) of the Bibliotheca Sanakrita (Mysore Govt. Or. 
Lib. Series). It therefore appears that rija-visdém is the correct reading, and not rijanya- 
vidim as cited by Vijiiinesvara. The same reading is adopted by the Pravara-maiijari,““ 
which explains the word réja° by saying that even Brahmans, if they are kings, have to adopt 
the pravaras of their priests. We thus see that it was not the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas only, 
but also the Brihman kings who were compelled to borrow the pravares of their priests. 
Even supposing that the reading adopted by Vijfiineévara is correct, what Aévaliyana 
says ia that the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas should borrow only the proveras of their priests, 
hing being said by him about the gotras. VijfiAnesvara, however, affirms that they should 
adopt not only the pravaras but also the gofras of the priests. He is certainly wrong in quot- 
ing in support of his assertion the two siltras from Asvaliyana which speak of the adoption 
of the pravoras only, and not of the gotras, of the priest. The only authority in favour of 
his assertion is the line from the Fdjiavelkya-smrili on which he is commenting and which 
~ #6 Originally the Vaidyaa and the Kiyasthas must have formed one community, Even now there 
are intermarriages between the two castes, especially in some parts of the Tippera and Dacca districts. 
And as a matter of fact, such a marriage between Vaidya and Kayastha has been held valid by the Calcutta 
High Court (see “ MAL Lal Shookool ev. Akhoy Charan Mitter,” reported in The Calcutta Weekly Notes, 
Vol. VII [1902-03], p. 619 ff.). Much useful information on this pomt has been collected by Prichya- 
vidyi-mahirpava Nagendra Nath Vasu in Videakodéa under Voidyayin, and the subject has been discussed 
by ir. J. 0. Ghosh in Kéyastha-eamdj (Mésik), Vol. IX. p. 288 f1., and Kéyastha-patribt, BS. 1337, p. 207. 
lt seems that thoee of the Bengal KAyasthas who adopted the Vaidya profession came to be called Vaicdyaa 
and are being gradually separated from the Kiéyusthas though they have not yet been so on the east side of 
the Besbmaputrd. A similar caso may be found in Rajpitind, where we meet with o caste which calls 
itacli Baid-Kiynsthas. These are the Bhitnagri Kfiyasthas who have become Vaidyas and have now for 
that reason formed s separate Kéyastha subcaste (Marwar Cenaus Report, p. 404). 
a7 Gotra-pravara-nibandha-kadambam, pp 127-8. 
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runs thus: aroginim bhrdtrimatim=asamiin-drsha-gotrajdm. What Yijiiavalkya lays down 


is that a man should marry only that girl who does not pertain to his draha, i.e., pravara, and 
also to his gotra. If, however, we study any Sraulasiira or Dharmasilira carefully, we find 
that they prohibit only saména-pravara marriages. Thus the Baudhdyona*® and Aévald- 
yana” Srautasitras lay down the dictum asamdna-pravarcir=vivthah, namely, that mar- 
riage shall be among unlike pravaras. The Gaufame-tharmasiiira also has asamdna-prova- 
rair=vivdAah (TV. 2), and the Vasistha, asamédn-drsheyim......sadrisim bharyim vindela 
(VIII. 1). It will be observed that these Srauwtasiitras and Dharmasiiras are unanimous in 
laying stress on asamén-drsheya or asamdna-pravera, but that they make no mention of 
gotra in this connection. On the other hand, YAjiavalkya ordains that the girl to be mar- 
ried shall be not only of a different draha or pravara but also of a different gofra. The ques- 
tion that we have to consider is why the necessity of avoiding the same gotra over and above 
the same pravera arose in the time of YAjfiavalkya. 

When the Baudhdyana and Aéraliyana Srautastitras lay down the dictum asamédna- 
pravarair=vivihah, they make their sense clear by quoting the following verses : 

eka =eve rishir=yival provareshy—anuvartate | 
tivat saména-gotratcam—=anyatra Bhrige-Angiraaim gaat || 
paiichandm trishu sdmdnyid=avivdhas=trishu deayoh | 

| Bhrige-Angiro-ganeshe=eva desheshvo=eko=pi virayet || 

“ So long as even one Rishi persists in the provaras, there is the sameness 
ing in the ganas of the Bhrigus and the Angirasas.” 

‘There can be no marriage among the Bhrigu and Angiras ganas, if from among the 
five (Rishis) three are common and from among the three two are common, As to the rest, 
if there is even one (Rishi) common, (one) should avoid (marriage),” 

Tt will be seen from the above that the pravaras were enough to determine the gotra of a 
man. We may go into somewhat greater detail to make this point quite clear. ding 
to the Sraufasitras, the Seven Sages, or Saptarshis, and Agasti were the eight founders of the 
gotras in the extensive sense of the term. These are (1) the Bhrigus, (2) Gautamas, (3) Bha- 
radvijas, (4) Atris, (5) Visvamitras, (6) Kasyapas, (7) Vasishthas, and (8) Agastis.£9 Of 
these, the Gautamas and Bhiradvijas form the bigger class known as the Anigiras gana, 
Each of these eight gotras is divided into a number of smaller groups called pakshas. Thus 
the Bhrigu gotra is divided into the following pakshas : (1) Vateas, (2) Vidas, (3) Arshtishenas, 
(4) Yaskas, (5) Mitrayus, (6) Vainyas and (7) Sunakas. Each of these pakshas is subdivided 
into a number of septs called gofra in its contracted sense, Thus the Vatsa poksha is divided 
into no less than seventy-two smaller gofras, such as Markandeyas, Mandikas and so forth. 
In the case of every one of the pakshas are cited Arshas or Arsheyas, so called because they 
were its ancestral Rishi or MantradrashtA. Another word for draheya is pravara, as men- 
tioned above. It is these drsheyas or pravaras which determine the gofra in its comprehen- 
sive sense. If any two smaller gotras or families have any Rishi in common in the provaras 
of their respective pakshas, they are automatically taken as belonging to the same stock, that 
is, to the same gofra, the term gotra being employed in its extensive sense, Marriage is 
accordingly prohibited among these families. When therefore the Sraula- and Dharma- 
siitras referred to above, lay down the dictum asamdna-pravarair=vivdhah, it is exactly equi- 
valent to asaména-golrair—vinihah, the word gotra being here understood as the bigger and 
not the smaller goira. By avoiding the sameness of pravaras when even one Rishi is found 
common, the sameness of gotras is automatically avoided. The Sitrakiras were thus 
perfectly correct in pivoting on asamdna-pravara, which presupposed aaamina-gotra. But 

YAjfiavalkya, we have seen, lays stress not only upon asamén-drsha but also y 
45 (Bibl. Ind. Ed.), pp. 415. 
«? Gotra-provara-nibandia-kadambam, p. 30). 
80 See Appendix A. 
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asamédna-gotra. Ave we therefore to suppose that asamdna-gotra is a needless repetition in the 
Smriti text ! This would be charging YAjiavalkya with the fault of tautology. Surely the 
author of the ¥ djiic 1-smriti must have been conversant with the Sraufa- and the Dharma- 

siifras prior to his ceriod. When, therefore, he insists not only upon asamdan-drsha but also 
upon asamdna-gotra, we have to assume that the latter expression in his time must er 
been as essential as the former, We know that different Smritis came into exis / to 
meet different environments in different periods and in different provinces. The. Vajna- 
valkya-smrili is generally assigned to the fourth century a.p. It thus seems that Hindu 
society had changed about the beginning of the Christian era, at any rate so far as matri- 
monial custom went and that to suit these new changes Yijfiavalkya must have laid stress 
not only upon asamédna-pravaralva but also upon asanvina-gotraiva. If we reflect upon this 
matter a little, we find that both these conditions fit admirably in the case of society repre- 

sented by the Rajpiit and Vaisya classes of Northern India. Being Kshatriyas, the Rajputs 
have to adopt the pravaras of their priests. But it is not enough for them to avoid these 
pravaras as it accms it was in the case of the Kshatriyas of the pre-Christian period. Over 
and above the pracaras of their priests, they have to avoid marriage in the same Ahdmp or 
clan. Let us take two of these Lidimps, namely Chohin and Guhilot. The Chohan fhamp 
ia divided into a number of branches, such as Chohin, Had&, Khichi, Songiri, Demdé and 
BO forth. They cannot marry among themzelves, The Guhilot Ahdmp is similarly divided 
into a number of septs, such as Guhilot, Sisodiya, Ahadd, Pipad4, MangaliyA and so forth. 

These also cannot marry with one another. But any sept of the Guhilot can contract matri- 

monial alliance with any sept of the Chohdn, because the Guhilot and the Chohin are two 
different Khdmps. It will thus be perceived that amongst the RAjpits they have to avoid 
not only the praveras of their priests, but above all, the Lidimp to which they belong and 
which is the most important thing they have to bear in mind at the time of marriage. In 
the case of the RAjpits, the dictum asamdna-prararair—vivdhah cannot hold good, but on the 
contrary they have to abide by the injunction of Yajfiavalkya, namely that they must shun 
marriage not only in the same drsha or pravara which they adopt from their priests, but also 
in the same gofra which in their case is the bhamp. 

Lt will be noted from the above discussion that the avoidance, not only of the same pra- 
vera but also of the same gofra, as insisted upon for the first time by Yajiavalkya is applic- 
able only to a state of society such as is represented by the marringe customs of the Rajpiis. 
The sameness of the gofra over and above that of the praveras is certainly superfluous in the 
case of genuine Brahmans’! even at the present day. It appears similarly to have been 
superfluous in the case of the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas anterior to the time of YAjnavalkya, 
otherwise the stress laid upon gotre as well as draha by the latter would have been laid also 
by the Srauta- and Dharma- Siitrakiras adverted toabove. But social life seems to have been 
considerably altered about the commencement of the Christian era, which necessitated the 
avoidance of not only the same prararc but also the same gotra for the validity of marriage, 
This line of reasoning alone can explain why Yajiiavalkya has insisted upon both. It must 
not however be supposed that this new state of things was confined to the Rajpits, who are 
regarded as the modern Kshatriyas, The same thing is noticeable among the classes who 
go to form the Vaisyas. If we take the Osvils, e.g., we find that they too have a number 
of LAdimps or gotras and that they invariably shun marriage in the kidimp to which they per- 
tain, whether or not they adopt the pravaras of their Brihman priests, Such is the case with 
the Porvids, Agarvils and so on, who are the prominent castes of the Vaisya community. 


(To be ene. 
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REMARKS ON THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
BY TE tare Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., C.B., C.LE., F.BiA., F.8.A,, 
Chef Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from [894 to 1903. 
(Continued from page 38.) 

Despite the nominal occupation of the country by Europeans for so long, the inhabitants, 
even of Nancowry Harbour, have been systematic pirates, and there is a very long list of 
authentic cases in which traders and others of all nationalities have been murdered, wrecked 
and plundered by them even to quite recent times. The immediate object of the British 
occupation was to put a final stop to this, The nineteen years of the British Penal Settle- 
ment succeeded effectually, and there is now no fear of a recrudescence. 

Complaints of piracy and murder of crews made in the records left behind by mission- 
aries and seamen occur up to 1848, and in 1852 there commenced formal official complaints 
and correspondence on the subject, which continued at intervals, until in 1867 the ques- 
tion already mooted of annexation of the islands to stop piracy, some cases of which had 
been especially atrocious, was formally taken up, and in 1869 they were annexed to the 
British Crown and attached to the Andamans for administration and the establishment of 
a Penal Settlement. 

The Penal Settlement in Nancowry Harbour consisted on the average of about 350 
persons : 2 European and 2 other Officers ; garrison, 58 - police, 22 ; other free residents, 35 ; 
convicts, 235. They were employed on public works similar to those of the Andamans. 
The health was never good, but sickness was kept within limits by constant transfer to the 
Andamans. Individual health, however, steadily increased with length of time and there 
is no doubt that in time sanitary skill and effort would have made the sick rate approach 
without special efforts that of the Andamans. The first year of residence was always the 
most sickly, partial acclimatisation being quickly aoqnired. Some officers stayed two to 
three years. Mr. EF. H. Man was in actual residence on and off six and a half years, Some 
of the free people remained on several years ; convicts usually three, and sometimes volun- 
tarily from five to fifteen without change. 

As a matter of fact, as the following table will show, with the precautions taken, the sick 
rate at the Nicobar Penal Settlement did not on the whole compare unfavourably with that 
at the Andamans. 

Statement showing the sick rate of the Settlements al Port Blair end Nicobars from 1869 
to 1588, inclusive, ie., for the 19 years that the Nicobar Sétilement lasted, 
Port Briar, NICOBARS. 
Rate percent. Rate per cent, 
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Like all the other Governments who had had an interest in the islands, the British tried 
a colony, Chinese, in 1884, which failed. But the attempt drew from the most experienced 
officer there, Mr. Man, the following advice of value, considering the perennial interest in 
these islands betrayed by European speculators and would be colonisers :-— 

“To colonise the Nicobars employ Chinese ; send them to Great Nicobar: employ 
agriculturists who are not opium users: maintain quick and frequent communication with 
the Straits Settlements: assist the colonists in transporting their families: provide them 
with ready means of procuring food, clothing, medicines, tools and implements.” 

A large capital and much perseverance would always be necessary for exploiting the 
Nicobara with any hope of success. 

The story of the Settlement was well told by Mr. E. H. Man in a final Report on its being | 
broken up in 1888, as the extracts therefrom which follow will show. 

Mr. FE. H. Man's Report on the Penal Settlement in Nancowry Harbour. 

The Government of India having determined to discontinue the maintenance of the 
penal settlement at the Nicobar Islands, orders were received, in July 1888, to take early 
measures for the transfer of the entire establishment and live stock, and the dismantling 
of all public buildings at Nancowry, with the view to their shipment to Port Blair, 

These orders were duly carried into effect by means of the ordinary monthly trips of 
the contract mail steamer, and the last consignment was shipped on the 21st December, 
when, as a temporary measure, a Chinese interpreter in Government employ was left behind 
with authority to register ships’ arrivals and departures, grant permits to trade and port 
clearances, and to hoist the British flag daily at the old station flagstaff. A few free cocoanut- 
traders, who had been resident for some years at the station, were at the same time permitted 
to remain there, and arrangements made for affording them all necessary assistance on the 
occasions of our periodical visita in the Government steamer from Port Blair. 

The important step thus taken in seemingly abandoning our position at the Nicobars 
in no way, however, implied a desire or intention on the part of the Government to forfeit 
or impair its sovereignty by relinquishing any of the rights or responsibilities which it had 
incurred by its annexation of the islands twenty years ago. The primary objects which had 
led to the establishment of the Government colony in the centre of the group immediately 
after the annexation were held to have been at length fully attained, and, as it was at the same 
time clearly shown that, owing to the exceptional circumstances and conditions of the colony 
in incurring continued expenditure, no adequate return, even prospective, was possible, 
there remained neither inducement nor justification for maintaining an establishment any 
longer in such a remote and malarious locality. | 

Under the above circumstances this is-considered a good opportunity to place on record 
a brief history of the settlement, whose period of existence corresponded somewhat singularly 
with that of the Moravian Mission in the same harbour a century ago; both were main- 
tained for nineteen years, the latter from 1768 to 1787 and the former from 1869 to 1888. 

For upwards of a century before the islands were added to the possessions of British 
India they had been regarded as belonging to the Danish Crown, which had exercised some 
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sort of sovereignty over them. The endeavours made by the Danes to colonise the group 
were, however, mainly of a missionary character. The chief attempts made were by 25 
Moravian brethren during the period above mentioned and by Pastor Rosen between 1831- 
37. The ill-suecess which attended these efforts waa attributable to many causes, the chicf 
being their lack of sufficient means and often of the barest necessaries of life and their 
ignorance, not only of the prophylactics discovered since their day, but also of the most 
elementary rules of hygiene, as evidenced in the case of the Moravians by the wretched site 
selected by them for occupation, especially in a locality so notorious for malaria, and by their 
mie of living as described by the only one of their number who survived to tell the tale 
of their sufferings and fruitless self-sacrifice. 

It is scarcely surprising if the Nicobarese saw nothing in these ill-conducted missions to 
their islands to lead them to form a high estimate of the intelligence, power and resources of 
Western races; and this may, to extent, explain the temerity many of these timid 
islanders are shown to have displayed in certain encounters with Europeans not long after the 
departure of Pastor Rosen's mission in 1837, which, in spite of the subsequent brief visit of 
the Danish corvette Galathes (1845-46), may be regarded as the date of the virtual abandon- 
ment by the Danes of their weak hold on the islands. 

During the subsequent period of some thirty years (1837 to 1809) that the Nicobars 
were left as it were derelict, the natives of the Central, and less frequently of the Southern, 
Group committed numerous murderous outrages on the crews of vessels visiting their islands, 
ostensibly for trading purposes, the majority under the British flag. With our present 
knowledge of the Nicobarese and of some of those who have been in the habit of trading with 
them, there can be no doubt that the former must frequently have received considerable 


provocation from the latter. During the period referred to some 26 vessels are believed to 
have been scuttled by the natives, 


In consequence of the impunity with which these crimes were committed they at length 
(in 1866) culminated in a bold attack on a brig (the Futteh Islam) at Great Nicobar, when 
21 of the crew are believed to have been massacred, the survivors (3 in number) escaping 
with the veasel to Penang. 

The action then taken by the Indian Government resulted, with the consent of the 
Danish Crown, in the islands being formally annexed to British India, and, for purposes of 
administration, they were at once placed in charge of the Superintendent of the Andaman 
Islands. While thus providing the most effectual means for suppressing the piratical ten- 
dencies of the inhabitants and affording protection to trading vessels visiting the islands, it 
was also felt to be advantageous in serving to avoid the risk of such inconvenience as would 


be caused by the possible establishment of a rival foreign naval station in such proximity 
to our settlements in the Indian seas, 


The British annexation dates from 16th April 1869, since which a settlement has been 
established at Camorta and maintained on the northern side of Nancowry Harbour, opposite 
the site of the old Moravian Mission. The selection of this site was chiefly determined by 
the fact that the majority of the outrages above referred to had occurred within a small ra- 
dius of the harbour, which, moreover, was well known to afford a commanding position and 
an excellent and commodious haven at all seasons of the year, The only drawback was 
the malaria, and this, it was hoped, might im time be removed by dealing with its causes 
after the same methods as had been successfully employed under like circumstances at 
Port Elasir, 
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RRS, He was’ Gn the: nortbord side of the Bacoowr, and 
therefore on Camorta Island, the new settlement was, by Home Department Resolution No. 
2016, dated 25th April 1871, directed to be called after the better known island (Nancowry) 
facing it, which had, moreover, given its name to the harbour formed by the two islands. 

A glance at the map of the three islands of Camorta, Nancowry, and Trinkat shows that 
the settlement was planted in the south-east corner of the first-named island, and that it 


embraced an area of about 500 acre. 


(To be continued.) 





When concluding his tctnocmeiii to the detailed 
record of his third expedition of exploration in 
Central Asia, Kansu and Eastern Iran (1913-16), 
Sir Aurel Stein added that his thoughts had over 
mountains which had seen the most cherished 
portion of his life's work. The preparstion, how- 
Innermost Asia, ond other activities, imoluding 
Upper Swit and Buner, and in Makran, Jhilawdo 
and Khérin, so pregnant of important resulta, 
not to speak of adverse political conditions, provent- 
ed the completion of the further investigations 
he had set before himself. When, with the support 
of Harvard University and the British Museum, 
and the sanction of the Chinese Government, he 
ono more crossed the Pamir passes in August 
1030, hia delight at the prospect of resuming his 
inquiries will be realized by all who know his charac- 
ter. A sense of personal regret and sympathy 
with him in the poignant disappointment be had 
eustained was felt by all Oriental scholara when 
the telegraphic news arrived that he had been 
compelled by the attitude of the Chineso Govermn- 
ment to return to India. Readers of thia Journal 
will be interested to know the circumstances leading 
up to this decision and tho nature of the work he 
succeeded in accomplishing pending the abortive 
negocintiona that were carried on. Information 
now received from Sir Aurel himself enables wa to 
atate the facta briatly. 

With s view to expediting the grant of tho 


necessary authority for the work in Hsin-chiang | , 
and Inner Mongolia, Sir Aurel visited Nanking, | 


and in May 1930, at the recommendation of the 
British Minister, the Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Afflaira sanctioned the issue to him of a paasport 
authorizing him to trace and closely to investigate 
ancient remains in those areas, tho object and 
scope of the work being set forth in a memorandum 


eubmitted through our Minister and explained in | 


eome detail ot an interview. The passport waa 








stood to authorize aleo such survey work | 
aa might be found necessary for the task. Sir | 


Aurel had distinctly expressed a desire to have 
aesOciated with him a Chinese scholar and a topo- 
grapher if competent men could be found. He 
then returned to his base in Kashmir to complete 
his own arrangements. The Government of India 
gave him the usual cordial support, deputing tried 
omistante, including his old and trusted companion 
Evin Sahib Afrézgul Khan. Though fully realizing | 
that his ultimate success would depend upon the 
attitude of the looal administration, he wrote at 


the end of June 193), full of hopeful anticipation, 


that the start was planned for early in August. 
Before, however, he waa quite half way to the 
Chinese frontier he received information that 
entry into Hain-chiang had been forbidden by the 
Chinese Government. To meet the ostensible 
ground for an agitation carried on by a section of 
give a formal undertaking not to remove any ancient 
objects from Chinese territory without the previous 
eonsent of the Government. On arrival in October 
at Kishear, where arrangements were to be made 
for his work, he waa held up. Repeated telegraphic 


en invitation to proceed personally to Unaumechi 


rrangements. This meant & c&irivan 
journey of at least six weeks, and the low practically 
of o whole working season. Further negociation 
ensued, and ultimately sanction wag obtained to 
follow a route round the southern edge of the 
Taklamakin, which would enable certain ancient 
sites to be visited on the way to Urumchi: but 
it was not till the end of November that ho was 
able to start for Khotan. A definite official agsurance 
had been received that he would be allowed 
to “work” on the way, but a subordinate Chinese 
official wea to accompany and assist him. By 
the time he reached the amall oasis of Domoko 
(previously visited by him in 101, 1906, 1905 
and 1913), which lies about 70 miles east of Khotan, 





on the way to Keriya, overt obstruction commenced, 


and the magistrate of Eeriya intimated that he 
had received instructions to prohibit digging or 
making of plans at ruined aites, At Keriya Sir 
Aurel was laid up for a fortnight by an attack of 
bronchitis, ond it was not till February that be 
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reached Chaschan, some 250 miles farther saat, 
only to receive the mortifying news that the Nanking 
Government had cancelled his passport and insisted 
on his return to Inclia, the official communication 
reproducing what he describes ag a series of un- 
justified allegations, Forced to return to Kashgar, 
he determined to take the longer route, skirting 
the Lop desert; and so round by the northern 
ciravan route along the southern skirts of the 
Tenshan, In this way he was oble to collect 
wieful date bearing upon the hydrographic changes 
that have resulted in most of the water of the 
‘Tdrim river joining the Konche-daryi, and so 
owing into the Lop desert in the vicinity of the 
ancient Lou-lan site, Moreover, he wee able to 
carry a chain of exact longitudes, determined by 


astronomical observations and time signals, all | 


round the Tarim basin, a work of great geographical 
value, which will enable corrections to be made 
in many of the otins sheets previously prepared 
by him and printed by the Survey of Indis. By 
the close of April, by dint of dogged perseverance 
in the face of the obstackes placed in his way, he 
had succeeded in completing a tour of some 2,000 
miles round the Taklamakdn, and in supplementing 
his earlier researches by useful surveys and finds 
on the southern odge of the desert beyond Niya. 

Undaunted by what must have been a grievous 
disappointment, Sir Aurel writes cheerfully on his 
retura to Kesimir, aad he is already planning 
further tours of exploration and research in other 
ilirections, He also tolls of an important find, two 
miles west of Gilgit cantonmenta, of ancient San- 
skrit texte written moatly on birch-bark, a separate 
note on Which is printed. He further records the 
iiscovery of some interesting antiques in Vsin, 
within what appeara to have been one of a number 
of Buddhist burial cairns, and of which we hope to 
publish an account later. 


C. E. A. W. O. 


IMPORTANT FIND OF EARLY BIRCH-BARK 
An important archeological discovery in the 
who has been able, on returning from his travels in 


Chinese Turkestén, to inspect the site and the relica | 


so far recovered. In the Inst days of May boys 
watching focka above Naupiir village, some two miles 
west of Gilgit cantonment, accidentally cleared a 
piece of timber sticking out from the top of a small 
atone covered mound. Further digging done by 
villagers laid bare a circular chamber within what 
was a Buddhist atipa or memorial tower filled with 
hundreds of small votive #ipaz and relisvo 

plaqusa common at Buddhist ruins of Central 
Asia. In the course of this “ irresponsible excava- 
tion" 8 mass of ancient MSS, was laid bare, closely 





packed in what appears to have been a wooden box. 
At this stage the digging waa fortunately stopped 
by tho local authorities and the MSS., as yet undis- 
turbed, removed to the office of the Wazir of Gilgit. 
texta written on oblong leaves of birch-bark of the 
Indian pdthi type. Most of these bundles of duly 
paginated folin aro likely to contain Buddhist 
canonical texte and the like. In many of them 
the writing ia of a typo of Bribmi script familiar 
from manuscript remains excavated at ruined 
Buddhist sites of Chinese Turkestin, Others 
ta Moulin eo facckt eee eee 
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date back to the sixth century a.p., if not earlier, 
Carmful examination by competent specialists 
may lielp to settle the approximate dating of later 
manuscripts, and thus the time when the deposit 
Asian Brihmi on paper. The use of this material 
in Eastern Turkestin. The manufacture of paper, 
by the fourth century, if not before, 

filling up of a domed chamber within with masses 
of clay modol afipas, otc., exactly corresponds to 
what is shown by Buddhist mins of the samo ty 
dating from early medieval times in 'Turkestin 
anil westornmost Chins, The practice of placing 
large deposita of sacred manuscripts and other 
votive offerings in the interior of atipas is curiously 
ilhstrate| by one of the fino Buddhist 

on silk recovered by Sir Aurel Stein on his second 
Central Asian expedition from the cave shrines of 
the Thousand Buddhas of Tun-huang. 

The large number of ancient manuscripts dis- 
covered and “their remarkably good preservation, 
due largely to the dryness of the climate and perhaps 
also to lingering respect among the Hinddkuh 


bill people for relics of their pre-Islamic past, make 


this find at Gilgit one of exceptional interest, The 
complete clearing of the stipa, and of three smaller 
one’ immediately adjoining and as yet | 

awaits arrangements by the Kastunir Darbar, Is 
must be hoped that ite Reaparch and Are! 

Department will be able to have tho teak carried 
out with systematic care and that the reproduction 
and editing of the valuable MAtCriala mooversd will 
be entrusted to fully competent scholars, The 
publication of similar but far less abundant TEAL - 
seript materials from Chinese Turkestan, and in « 
single case from the Peshawar district, which the 


, Government of Indias, provides an admirable model. 





, No. 3. ‘ 
THE NAGAR BRAHMANS AND THE BENGAL KAYASTHAS. 
Br Pror. D. R. BHANDAREAR, Pu_D., F.A.5.B. 
(Continued from page 40.) 

There is another point, though a small one, which is worth noticing in connection with 
the verse quoted above from the Vajiavalkya-smriti, Yajfiavalkya in this line conjoins gofra 
with drsha. Araha, of course, is synonymous with prarara. But it is called drsha because the 
word denotes the ancestral Rishis who are mantra-drash{érah. The founders of the gotras, using 
the word gotra in its narrow sense, need not necessarily be the Seers of the Hymns. This is ap- 
plicable even to most of the Brahman gotras, and particularly so to the golras or Ehdmps of the 
Rajpiits and the Vaisyas of North India, The contrast between an dirsha and a gofra is thus 
worthy of note. An drsha must always be drsha, but a gotra need not be. Hence where gotra 
has been mentioned side by side with draha by YAjiiavalkya, the natural inference is that he had 





in view the andrsha gotras of the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas of his period, which are now technically 


known as Lidimps and where they were particularly careful in abstaining from marrying. 
Coming now back to the KAyasthas of Bengal, we observe that they have no gotras which 
correspond to the kAdmps of the Réjpits or the Vaisya castes of North India. It is true 
that they have some family names such as Ghosha, Basu, Mitra and so forth, but they are 
not exogamous groups, because one Ghosha can marry another if their gofras are different. 
And as their gotras are Brihmanical, it is impossible to escape the inference that they were 
originally looked upon as Brahmans. And further, as we have strong grounds to hold that there 
were Nagar Brahmans in Ancient Bengal and that the Nagar Brahmans even now, as in the 
Valabhi period, possess Sarmans or Amushydyanas identical with the Kayastha padavis, it is 
difficult to avoid the inference that the KAyasthas of Bengal were originally Nigar Brahmans. 
There is a passage in Raghunandana’s Udviha-lattea which is very interesting in this 
connection. He quotes a verse from Manu (V. 140), which says that “Sidras who live 
according to the law shall shave each month (or shall offer the monthly érdddha), and their 
mode of purification (shall be) the same as that of the Vaisyas...... " As no ériddha can 
be performed without the utterance of the gofra, this he contends shows that by analogy 
the Sidra partakes of the characteristic right of the Vaiiya to adopt the gotra of his ances- 
tor's priest. What then becomes of the Vishpw-smyiti (XXIV. 9) injunction: na samdna- 
gotrim na samédna-pravariim bhirydm vindeta, * he shall secure a wife who is of ncither the 
same gofra nor of the same pravara’? Why is this prohibition not made applicable to the 
Sidra also? Raghunandana replies that the prohibition indicated in this text applies only 
to the gotras specified (wpadish{a) of the Brahmans or extended (attdish{a) by analogy to the 
Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas, and not to the gofras of the Sidras, which are superimposed upon 
them by an atidesa upon an afidesa. In the first place, the argument involving an atideja upon 
an afidesa is always most repugnant to a Hindu jurist. It has thus been condemned, e-g., by 
the author of the Datiakt-mimdmsd and by no less an illustrious modern High Court Judge 
than the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee.2 Secondly, no gotras or pravaras have been specified for 
the Sidras by the Srauta- or Dharma-sfitras. And if they possess any, this singular fact 
is to be explained historically or ethnologically, and not by atidesa upon alidséa. Whatever 
the explanation given by Raghunandana may be, the passage from his book adverted 
to above is of great importance, because it shows that there were in his time in Bengal some 
Siidras who possessed Brihmanical gotras which they uttered at the time of the monthly 
Sriddhas, but which they did not consider for the purpose of matrimonial alliances. This 
certainly holds good in the case of the Navasdkhas and Sadgopas, as we have seen above, 
but cannot possibly be made applicable to the KAyasthas, who shun marriages in the same 
Brahmanical gofra but not in the families bearing the same padavi. It thus seems that in 
= 82 Calcutta Weekly Notes, Vol. XX. p. 500. | 
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the time of Raghunandana the KAyasthas could not have been looked upon as Sidras. To 
say that in his time the Kayasthas married in the same Brihmanical gofra but with different 
padavis, as the Navadikhas and the Sadgopas do at present, and that their marriage in the 
same padavf though with different gofras is the result of their imitation of Brihmanical cus- 
toms and practices, is a gratuitous supposition unwarranted by any scrap of evidence.** 

The evidence set forth above thus points to the conclusion that the Bengal Kéyasthas 
of the present day were originally the Nigar Brahmans that seem to have been settled in this 
province in the sixth century 4.D. There is no evidence to show that they were ever in touch 
with their caste fellows in the western part of India. We cannot therefore expect any ¢x- 
treme similarity in the social structure of the Kayastha caste of Bengal and the Nagar Brah- 
mans of Gujarit and Kathiawdr. Still, sufficient similarity has been preserved between the 
two communities, which indicates that they pertained originally to the same stock. Accord- 
ing to their tradition the Nagars had, to begin with, seventy-two families, of whom sixty- 
eight accepted gifts from the Queen of Chamatk4ra, and four went away to avert the neces- 
sity of begging. Of the sixty-eight, four ran away in fear of the Nagas, so that only sixty- 
four remained at ChamatkArapura (Vadnagar), Thereafter Sakra had occasion to perform 
a sacrifice and imported cight families from the Himilayas, who were styled Ashtakulina 
Nagar, some of whom were Madhyagas, The others were styled Sdminya in contradistine- 
tion to them. Thus the Nigars are distinguished into two classes—({1) eight Kulinas and 
(2) sixty-four SimAnyas, making up the total of seventy-two gofras. Now, in regard to the 
Bengal KAyasthaa there are two traditions about the original number of the KAyastha famt- 
lies designated Achald, corresponding to the Sdminyas among the Nigar Brahmans. It is 
true that according to one tradition there were seventy-two such families, but there is an- 


other tradition which says that there were sixty-four AchalA families** and that some more 


Kayastha families were brought from outside, namely, four Kulinas, four Madhyalas and 
nineteen MahApatras. If we exclude the Mahipitras who probably represent the latest 
accretion to the Kaéyastha community, there is a pretty good similarity in the caste confi- 
guration of the Nigar Brahmans and the Bengal Kiyasthas, namely, sixty-four families 
which were AchalA or SAméAnya and eight which were not so, The only slight difference 
here is that the latter class is called Ashfakulin by the Nigars, of whom some were Madhyagas, 
but is divided by the KAyasthas into two sections, namely four Kulinas and four Madhyalas. 
Even the terms Kulin and Madhyala are worthy of note as they correspond to the Kulina 
and Madhyaga of the Nagars. It will be seen that the configuration of the Nagar caste has 
been better preserved among the Vangaja KAyasthas than perhaps in any other KAyastha 
section of Bengal. Another similarity between the two communities is also worthy of note, 
Tt has been repeatedly pointed out that the Nagar Brihmans have thirteen Amushydyanas 
which are now the padavts of the present Kéyasthas of Bengal. I have elsewhere pointed 
out that though these AmushyAyanas have practically remained unused, the Nagar Brab- 
mans are particularly careful in pronouncing them when they perform their religious cere- 
monies. Such is the case with the Bengal KAyasthas. They too never fail to utter their 
padavts along with their Brihmanical gofras at the time of all religious ceremonies. But 
perhaps the most curious similarity preserved is the fact that in the case of both these com- 
munities marriage is allowed in some cases so long as the golra names are different, though 
the pravarasare exactly or almost exactly the same.'' This is a most noteworthy thing, not 
known to any other castes in India, the people of which not only bear Brihmanical gotras but also 
must marry indifferent gotras. It cannot thus be denied even by a casual observer thatthe Kaiyas- 


thas of Bengal even now bear a fairly close similarity tothe Nigars in point of castestructure. 
a ' 2 eee, ee 


4% For an explanation of the present fallen status of the Kiyasthas of Bengal, ses Appendix B. 

54 ‘This occurs in a palm-leaf MS. of Vavgaja-Kdysstha-kdrikd of Lakshmikanta Sarma Ghatak of 
Edilpur, quoted by Mr. J.C. Ghosh in Kdyastha-samdj (Mdsik), B, 8. 1336, p. 416, n. 

65 Ndgera-pushpdajali, Pt. II. p. 78. 
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It is not merely social, but also physical anthropology that comes to our support in this 
connection, and it is interesting here to note the views of Dr. B. 8. Guha based upon anthro- 
pometric data furnished principally by H. H. Risley.° The characteristic Bengali type 
consists of the association of round head with slender nose and may be described as brachy- 
leptorhiny, to use an anthropometric term. This type is found in the central or deltaic 
gradually thins away as we descend to the lower strata. This Bengali type differs from that 
of the eastern neighbours—on the one hand, from the Mongoloids of the Brali- 
maputra valley, who strongly incline towards the dolichoplatyrhine, and on the other from 
the Sino-Burmese peoples among whom the brachyplatyrhine element 1s predor inant. They 
also vary from their western neighbours, the pre-Aryan Santils and other tribes and also 
from the north-western peoples, such as those found in the United Provinces, Panjab ancl 
Kashmir. In fact, the brachyleptorhine element which is so typical of Bengal gradually 
decreases as we proceed from Bihar to Benares, to the north-west of which place the dolicho- 
leptorhine characteristics of North India are in increasing evidence. The Bengali type 
epresented by the Bengal Kayasthas and Brihmans thus stands isolated in a surrounding 
medley of races. The only peoples with whom they can be linked up anthropometrically are 
the round-headed castes of Western India, the most pre-eminent of whom are the Nigar 
Brihmans of Gujarat and Kathiiwir and the Prabhu Ka&yasthas of Mahardshjra. The 
following table, prepared by my pupil, Mr. Atul Krishna Sur, will show at a glance how the 
case stands. It ia scarcely mecessary to add that the average cephalic index beyond or 
holow 75 is an indication of brachycephaly and dolichocephaly reapectively. 

The following Table illustrates the racial affinity of the Bengali Kéyasthas and 
Brahmans with the Nigar Brihmans and the Vinids of Gujarat, and their difference from 
the Br&hmans and the Kiyasthas of the United Provinces and Bihér. Compiled from 
the anthropometrical appendices in Risley’s People of India :— 
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100 . Nigar Brihmans. Ahmadibid —.. 79°7 - 73°1 L643 

127 .. Vanifs ar i 79°3 T5'T 16123 

100 .. Prabhu . -atard, Poona, 79-9 75-8 1627 
Bombay, Thana. 

100 .-Kayasthas .. Bengal ae 78°2 70-3 1636 
49 .  Brihmans ..W. Bengal =~ 78°2 71:9 LATO 
4S .. Brahmans ..E. Bengal its 79°0 TO" 3 1659 

100 ..Brihmans eee, - 73°! 74-6 1659 

100 .. Kévasthas rm PS = 72-6 748 1H48 
67 .. Brahmans .. Bihar 74:9 73°2 Li 


various surnames of the grantees we have culled from the various inscriptions are 
as follows: (1) Bhiiti, (2) Chandra, (3) Dama, (4) Dasa, (5) Datta, (6) Deva, (7) Dhara, 
(3) Ghosha, (9) Gupta, (10) Kara, (11) Kirtti, (12) Kunda, (13) Mitra, (14) Naga, (15) Nandin, 
(16) Pala, (17) PAalita, (18) Rakshita, (19) Sarman, (20) Sena, (21) Soma, (22) Vardhana, 
(23) Varman and (24) Vasu. These are all found as padavis among the Bengal KAyasthas to 
the present day. But what is strange is that they were found as surnames among the Brah- 
mans of Bengal from the sixth to the twelfth century a.p. Another noteworthy fact is that 
most of them are found as the names of the ruling or Kshatriya families of Northern India in 
the pre-Muhammadan period. That the Palas and Senas were the Kshatriya families ruling 
over Bih’r and Bengal is well-known. That the Chandras, Ghoshas and Varmans also held 

$8 See his Presidential Address for the Section of Anthropology published in the Proceeding: of the 
Fifteenth Indian Science Congress (issued 27th February 1920), p. 308 ff. 
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parte of Bengal is not unknown. The Varmans in particular deserve further considera- 
tion in this connection, because it may be argued that rarman is but an honorific suffix of 
Kshatriyas, and that the fact that the names of the members of a ruling family end in parman 
is not enough to show that they were named Varmans. This argument is refuted by verse 5 
of the BelavA (Bengal) copper-plate of Bhojavarman, which is of the twelfth century a.p. and 
which distinctly tells ws that he belonged to the Varman family who were the kinsmen of 
Krishna (Yadu) and came originally from Simhaput 51 ‘This reminds us of the inscription 
on the Lakkh& Mandal Temple,** which is of the seventh century and sets forth the genealogy 
of twelve princes whose names also terminate in varman and who, we are expressly told, were 
Yadua and belonged to the royal race of Singhapura. There can hardly be a doubt that 
this was the original Varman family of Simbhapura referred to in the Belfiv’ Plate. Biihler, 
who edited the epigraph, has identilied this Singhapura with Seng-ha-pu-lo mentioned by 
Yuan Chwang™ as a dependency of Kashmir, and Cunningham®? has rightly identified the 


hapura appear to have migrated about the twelfth century to the easternmost parte of India 
and settled not only in East Bengal, as we know from the BelAvA Plate, but also in Kalinga. 
as appears from the Komarti and Brihatproshthi grants.*! Of practically the same period 
as the Varmans of Simhapura ts the royal family which ruled from Thanesar and Kanavj 
and to which the celebrated Harshavardhana belonged. Harshavardhana was the last 
prince of this family, and as the names of them all, who are no Jess than six, terminate in 
vardhana, it ia not unreasonable to suppose that the family must have been known as Var- 
dhana which is one of the twenty-four surnames referred to above. Proceeding backwards 
to an earlier period, we light upon the Guptas and the Nagas who held sway in Northern 
India in the fourth and fifth centuries a-p. They are too well-known to require any eluci- 
dation. But what we have to note about them here is that Gupta and Naga also are to be 
found among these surnames. Two more of these surnames are traceable, not however in 
inscriptions, but on coins. They are Mitra and Datta, Thus coins have been found 
in Pafichila and Kosala ranging in age from 100 Bc. to 100 a.p. and issued by no less than 
seven kings whose names end in mitra, such as Bhanumitra, Bhimimitra, and so on.!2 
Similarly, coins uf practically the same period have been picked up from Ayodhy& of at least 
four princes whose names also end in mitra.53 Again, there were four kings of ancient 
Mathurd of about the second century B.c. known to us from their coins only. They are 
Purushadatta, Bhavadatta, Uttamadatta and Rimadatta.*4 As their names terminate 
in datla, the inference 1s permissible that they pertained to the Datta family. 

1t will be seen that no less than twenty-four of the present Benge Kayastha surnames 
were prevalent among the Brihmans of Bengal in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. 
these, at least ten surnames are traceable as the names of the ruling or Kshatriya families 
going back to the second century 8.c. When such surnames are shared both by Brihmans and 
Kshatriyas, the presumption arises that they belonged to one race. What could this race 

57 Inscr. of Bengal, Vol. III. p. 1- 7 

6@ Bp. Ind., Vol. I. p. 12 ff. For the same reason Bhiskaravarman of Kimaripos, a contemporary 
of Harshavardhana, seems to have belonged to the Varman family. And, further, it is worthy of note that 
Yuan Chwang informs us that this king was 4 Brihmay by caste (Watters’ od., Vol. I. p. 186} This 
shows that up till the seventh century Varman was ® Brihmay surname also. 

5° Thomas Watters’ ed., Vol. 1. pp. 248-9. 

*® Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, ed. by 5. N. Majumdar, p. 142. 

6) Ep, Ind, Vol. IV. p. 143; Vol. XII. p. 4. 

2 V. A. Smith's Cat. Coina Ind, Museum, p. 196 ff. 

63 Jbid., pp. 150-1. 4 Ibid, p. 102 f. 
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be? The clue is afforded by the fact that no less than ten of these were in use nearly 700 
years ago as Sarmans or Amushyiyanas amongst the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. Mr. N. B. Divatia®> has rightly remarked that whereas these Sarmans have 
been reduced to the position of family names in Bengal, they were replaced among the 
Nagars by acafaikas, or surnames, and are now remembered “only as ornamental mementos 
of a social state long gone by, just like the gotra.” It seems that originally they were 
clan names: because even now among the Nagars these Sarmans are known as Amushyé- 
yana. This inference may appear strange to some, and it may be urged against it 
that two of these names are Garman and Varman which are the well-known honorific 
suffixes of the Brahmans and Kshatriyas respectively, and it may be pertinently asked whe- 
ther there is any evidence to show they were ever in ancient times used as the names of any 
families or clans. In reply, we may draw attention to Mahdbhdrata, Sabb ipervan, chap. 30, 
v. 13, and Sdntiparvan, chap. 40. v. 83, where Garmakas, Varmakas®? and Rakshitas are 
mentioned as different Kshatriya tribes or clans. Nothing therefore precludes us from sup- 
posing that the surnames mentioned above, at any rate most of them, originally represented 
the clans of some race called Nagar or Nigar. It may reasonably be asked why wo should 
suppose that there was such a race as Nagar or N&gar. In the first place, we have to note 
that the Nagar Brahmans are not the only Nigars known to Gujarat. There are Nagar 
Vanids, or traders, also. This itself tends to show that Nagar was the name of a tribe or race. 
It is possible to urge against this conclusion that the term Nagar is derived from Nagara 
which was the name of Vadnagar according to the inscription®? of the Chaulukya ruler 
Kum4rapala found there, and that both the Nigar Brahmans and the Nigar Vanids claim Vad- 
nagar as their original seat. As they thus hail from Vadnagar or Nagara, it is intelligible 
that both the Brahmans and the VAniis should be named Nagar after it. It may thus be 
contended that after all there is nothing to show definitely that Nagar or Nigar was a racial 
or tribal name. Now, the same inscription that gives Nagata aa the old name of Vadna- 
gar tells us that its older name was Anandapura. And J have shown elsewhere®™? that 
Anandapura was known as eatly as the sixth century, 08 ‘t is mentioned in the Valabhi 
grants, and that it is specified there as the place from where the grantees hailed who on other 
grounds also have been proved to be no other than the Nigar Brahmans. The earlier name 
of Vadnagar was thus undoubtedly Anandapura and its later name was Nagara. It is there- 
fore not at all unreasonable to hold that in the course of time as the Nagars dominated 
Gujarat, the place of their settlement which was originally Anandapura came to be called 
Nagara after them. The conclusion thus stands unrefuted that Nagar or Nagar is the name 
of some race or tribe. Secondly, it is not quite correct to say that all the Nagar Brihmans of 
Gujarat and Kathidwar claim Vadnagar to be their original seat. There is a division of the 
Nagar Brahmans called Prashnoris who style themselves Ahichchhatris or Ahichchhatrajii- 
tiyas, showing that they at least were not connected with Vadnagar.’™? Thirdly, as the late 
Sir James Campbell has pointed out, there are Nagar not only among the Gujar&t Vanids, but 
also among the Gurjaras.of Bulandshahr in the U. P. and among the Jiits of Sialkot in the 
Panjib.1! [It may further be noted that there were also Nagair RAjptts originally in Kathi- 
wir, after whom a tract of land called Nagher in Sorath was named. This agrees with the 
fact that Nagaraka has been mentioned in a Valabhi grant of G, 206 as being apparently 
situated in Surishtra.™ Nay, the Jangndmd of Farrukbsiyar and JahAndar Shah, by « Hindu 














65 Ind. Ané., Vol. XL. p. 35. #6 See footnote L above. 

67 Up till the seventh century &-D- Varman seems to have been the name of the Brihmanp family 
to which Bhiskeravarman of Kamaripe pertained (see n. 5° above). 

68 Ep, Ind., Vol. I. p. 209, v. 19. 

«2 JPASB., Vol. V. p. 18) ff.; Ind. Ant., Vol. XL. p. 32. 

TO Jhid., p- a4. Tl Jbid., p. 32. 

12 Bom. Gascttecr, Vol. VIII (Kathiwar), p- 5, 0. 1; Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII. p. 100. 
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poet, Sridhar (Murlidhar) of Prag, includes Nagars among the tribes from which the 
soldiers of the Mughal army were recruited and makes mention also of Nagar leaders, such 
as Beni Rim Nagar and so forth? This also clearly proves that there was such a tribe or 
race as Nagar or Nagar, and that it was in existence even prior to the Gurjaras and Jiits: 
Ethnologists need not be told that when a new tribe penetrates a country and dominates an 
old tribe there, the latter often accept the conquerors tribal name and reduce their own 
name tO & surname or a subdivision, To take one instance, the Mauryas, who were one of 
the earliest clans of India, became merged among the RAjpits as a ParamAra subdivision 
called Moris and among the Mardthds as a surname known as More. We have also to remem- 
ber that amongst the Brihmans the term Nigar and its derivatives are not confined simply 
to the Nigar Brdhmans of Gujarat and Kathiiwir, We have thus Nagariyés among the 
Kanaujiis, Nagaris among the Kashmiri Brahmans, and Nagara Brihmans after whom a 
district of the Mysore State ia named Nagar.’+ This points to the Nagar or Nigar race 
having spread as far south as the northern part of Mysore and as far north aa Kashmir. 
There are two more points to be considered about the Nigars which still more clearly 

indicate that originally they formed a tribe or race. Both these points have been set forth 
by Prachya-vidyi-mahirnava Nagendra Nath Vasu in his informing article on Ndgars and 
the Ndgari Alphabet.""5 My attention to it was drawn by Sir George Grierson (supra, Vol. 
AL. p. 152), and J regret that it was not known to when I wrote my article on The 
Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population. The Nagara have left their mark in A twofold 
manner by creating not only a dialect but also a script. Thus Sesha Krishna, who flourishe 
about 1150 4.p., says in his Prdkpita-chandrikd that there were six main Prakyits and twenty- 





the different surroundings in which they were placed. In the same period lived Hemac 

‘tra, the well-known Jaina monk and scholar, who was the preceptor of the Chaulukya sovereign 
Kumiirapila. He not only mentions, but also describes and illustrates, the Nagara Apa- 
bhraméa which “was most closely connected with that form of Prikrit known as Saurasenj, 
or the Prikrit of the central Gangetic Doab.""™ The case is not unlike the Abhira dialect 
referred to by Dandin in his Kdvyddaréa, The Abhiras were a well-known tribe and deve- 
loped a dialect of their own to such an extent as to arrest the attention of the rhetorician 
Dandin.‘* Nay, this Abhira dialect has still survived in the Ahiriini spoken by the greater 
part of the population in the Khandesh Districts of the Bombay Presidency. And it may 
be asked whether this Nigara Apabhraméa also is preserved in any of the modern ialects, 
The Nagar Brahmans have always formed an important part of the Gujarit community, 
The language which they write, it is true, is “ ordinary Gujariti, with a slightly greater use 
of Sanskrit words than is met with in the Gujarati of other castes.” Nevertheless, “ they 
are said to have a dialect of their own, called Nagari Gujarati.''7? Again, there wers many 
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13 JASB., 1000, Pt. I. pp. 50, 54, ete. 

74 Thid., p. 34 andn. 46. Tt may be asked why no trace of the Niagara is found in the region interven. 
ing between Gujarit and Mysore. I have already given a table of anthropometric measurements shor ‘ing 
that the Prabhu-Kayasthas of Mahirishtra, ie., of this in tervening region, have the same physical charac. 
teristics aa the Niagara of Gujardt and the Brébmaps and Kiyasthas of Bengal. A trace of the Nagar dice! 
tion ia also noticeable in Nagar, the name of a division of the Abmadnagar district, and the temple of Hits. 
keivar and the river Sarasvati at Shrigoyda not far from it (440m. Gaz.. Vol, XVII. pp. 739-40) : 
that originally the Nigar Taluk included thia place and that the Nigars who settled down at Shrigonda came 
from Vadnagar with their traditions about Haéjakeavara and the Saraavati, | 

13 JASRK., Vol, LXV. Pt. I. p. 114 ff. 10 Joid., p. 116, 

TT Grierson's Ling. Sure, af Ind,, Vol. EX. Pt. 1. p. S27. 


78 Ind. Ant., Vol. KL. p, 17, 1 Ling. Surv, of Ind., Vol, IX. Pt. IL. p. 378. 
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places and districts named after Nigars, as they migrated in different directions. One such 
district is NA&garch4l which forms the south-east part of the Jaipur State. Its principal 
town is Nagar or Karkot} Nagar. Now, Sir George Grierson informs us that in thie 
province is spoken a dialect called Nigarchali which is a variety of Jaipuri.£° This shows 
that it was not in Bombay Gujarat alone but also in the south-east part of Jaipur that the 
Nagars by their number have created a dialect of their own. The existence of a Nigar dia- 
_ leet both in ancient and modern India is enough to indicate that the Nigars, like the Abhiras, 
were an ancient tribe or race which settled in some provinces in such numbers as to develop 
a dialect of their own. But this is not all. The Nigars were also noted for their culture 
and erudition. We find that there was not simply a Nagar Apabhraméa but also a Nagar 
seript. It is true that the Buddhist work Lalita-vistara, which is believed to have been com- 
posed in the second or third century 4.D., enumerates no less than sixty-four scripts which 
were learnt by Buddha, but makes no mention of a Nagar alphabet.*! Things were different 
by the middle of the fifth century 4.p., when the Jaina religious book Nendi-siltra was put 
together. Here the author gives a list of eighteen scripts which Rishabhadeva, the first 
Tirthamkara, mastered, and we find Ndgari-lipi mentioned among them. The question 
now arises: what is meant by Ndgari-lipi! We have got a seers Dictionary 
compiled by J. T. Molesworth in 1857 with the help of the Pandits of Mahfrishtra. If 
we refer to the word Négari in this lexicon, we find the following “relating to the Ndgar 
language, character of writing, etc.” As a matter of fact, the Nigar Brihmans 
sp dhis day wee the Nigari script though they live in Gujarit and Kithidwiér surrounded 
by people who employ nothing but the Gujariti character for their vernacular. This is 
a most noteworthy fact, because wherever the Nagars have migrated, they have developed 
their script, if not dialect also, As we have just seen, the Nagar Brihmans have spread 
as far south as the north-west part of Mysore. Being domiciled in this province, they 
naturally speak Kanarese, but their books are in Nigari or Balabodha, though the books of 
all other castes there are in the Kanarese character.§! This is in regard to the extreme south. 
The same remark holds good in respect of the extreme east, the Sylhet district (Assam), up to 
which, as we have seen above, their movement has been traced. It is curious that in the 
Sylhet and Bankura districts, which constitute the eastern and western extremities of Bengal, 
a form of Nagari script is employed by the orthodox Muhammadan community. This is 
known as ‘ Sylhet Nagari’ in East Bengal and ‘ Musalman Nadgari’ in West Bengal. Several 
manuscripts of scriptures written by the Muhammadans in this script are known. Though 
the character used ia Na&gari, their language is Bengali, and the metrical form, 
paydr. Hundreds of manuscripts written in Bengali and Persian characters have been ccl- 
lected in Bengal. And the question arises why in Sylhe} and BinkurA alone, the script 
used for writing these books in the BangAli language should be NaAgari, instead of the 
popular Bangali or Persian. “It is on record that many Brihman families of Sylhet 
*mbraced Islam.” And we have perceived that in ancient times there was a regular colony 
of the Nagar Brihmans in this district, The conclusion is incontrovertible that the reli- 
gious books written in Nigari by the Bengal Muhammadans were “ the contributions of the 
Nagar Brahmans who had now been converted to Islam.” Attention to this point was first 
drawn by Mr. J.C. Ghosh, and Mr. N. N. Vasu gave us further information on this sub- 
ject in his address as President of the Bengali Section of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held in 1930 at Patna. Fuller information is still a keen-felt desideratum, and it is hoped 
that one of these scholars or both will try to supply it before long. We thus see that the 
Nagara had not only a dialect but alo a script of their own called Nagari after them. It is 
thus impossible to doubt that the Nigars originally denoted some cultured tribe or race, 
which spread over the different parts of India, maintaining their dialect and script. 
7) Ibid, ple. 81 JASB., Vol. LXV. Pt. 1. pp. 125-8. 
#3 Ind, Ant., Vol. ILL. p. 230, 83 Ind. His. Quart., Vol. VI. pp. 69-70. 
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among the Nigar Brahmans of Gujarit and the Prabhu KAyasthas of Bombay, but along 
the whole western littoral right down to Coorg. This explains why Niagara Brihmans 
should be found in the north-west part of Mysore. This also explains why we should find 
Nigarakhanda asa division of the Banavisi province mentioned in ‘iptions ranging 
between the seventh and eleventh centuries a.p.8‘ Epigraphy and ethnology thus go 
hand in hand towards the inference that the Nagar or Nigar pesiepnaale elosoiiarscts rains 
on the west coast as Coorg. It may now be asked: what could be the significa 
Nagaris found as a class of Brahmans in Kashmir? I have eleewhere pointed out that 
very early settlement of the NAagars, a settlement earlier than eguie vt. Snaniaoua ad 
North Gujarft, is represented by Nagar or Nagarkot, the old name of KAngdd in the 
Panjab, situated in the Sawdlakh hills.8! Was it, however, the earliest seat of the Nagar 
race? Could there be any other settlement of theirs which was even earlier than 
Nagarkot in the Sapidalaksha range ! 

[t is well-known that Hatakesvara is the tutelary deity of the Nigars. The deity is 
mentioned in the BAdgavata-Purdya®® as residing in Vitala, part of Patala, which, according 
to the Amarakosa, is another name for Nagaloka. Héfaka is also a synonym for #evarpa or 
gold, and is specified as a variety of that metal by Kautilya.4’ The commentator Bhatta- 
svimin®$ explains the word by saying that “ hdfake is that (gold) which is extracted from 
the mines of Hataka.” It therefore seems that there was a country called Hitaka where gold 
was found and which was part of that region where the Nagas were worshipped. Is there any 
country answering to this description? Now, Sabhdparvan, chap. 28, va. 3-5, of the Mahd- 
Mirai actually speaks of a country named HAtaka, guarded by the Guhyakas, which ae 
subjugated in his expedition of conquest in the Himalayas. The position of this country 
can be ascertained better by the fact that Arjuna is represented to have repaired to the 
Minasa lake immediately after conquering the HiAtakas. If we now turn to “A Map of 
Tibet showing Dr. Sven Hedin's Routes,” which is placed at the end of Volume IT of his 
celebrated work, Trans-Himélaya Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet, we find that the two 
districts which border wpon the Mifinasa lake are Hundes and Negari-Korsum. Hundes 
must be, of course, Hina-cesa and seems to be a comparatively modern name, But Nyari- 
Korsum is a composite name, the first part of which, viz., Ngari, appears to be the same as 
Nagari and connected with the Nagars, just as the former is with the Hanas. It therefore 
seems very tempting to identify HAtaka with this Ngari-Korsum. This inference is support- 
ed by the fact that not far fromitis Tok-jalung, which, according to Sven Hedin, is still a gold- 
field of importance.6? How prevalent Naga worship was and is in Kashmir is very well 
known to those who have read the Nilamata or the Réjatarangini. “From early times,” 
says Sir Aurel Stein,®° “ considerable importance must have been attached to their worship, 
as is proved by the long account given of them in the Nilamata, by the numerous temples 
arected near the more famous springs and the popularity and undoubtedly ancient origin 
of the pilgrimages directed to the latter. The belief in Nagas is fully alive aleo in 
the Muhammadan population of the Valley, which in many places has not ceased to pay a 
kind of superstitious respect and ill-disguised Worship to these deities." Hundes and 


#4 Bom. Garetieer, Vol. I. Pt. IT. p. 281, 0.3. For another identification see Im Gusctidr, Vol | 
XVIL. p. 297. Nignealcbanda is tlso mentioned in the Rdjatarmigint, VIT, 104, the mid Mie 
wad not grasped by Sir Aurel Stein in his translation of the work. There is oby rtuin fiok om be werd 
which ot one time signifies * ginger’ or ‘betel plant’ and at another the province onload 

which “i be identified with the second of the two chiefships denoted by Fitna peta, to- further 

on in the text. 

55 Ind, Ant., Vol. XL. p. 34. “ Y. 24, AG 

? Prakarana 31 (p. 85). 88 JBORS. od ed., p. 62, 

1° Trans-Himalaya Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet, Vol. Il, p. 5. 

°° Rdajatarodgin{ (Trans.), Vol. I..p. 6, 0. 30. 
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et Reach sont Kage aad Reskunte on the weet. Nugo foliose sued Whee woken te 
former provinces must have been practically the same as in the latter."" All these data 
converge to the conclusion that the original place from which the Nigars hailed was Hataka, 
more probably the same as Nagri-Korsum, and situated in close proximity to the MAnasa 
lake. Jt is from this region that the Nagars migrated southward to Nagar or Nagarko} and 
-westward to Kashmir, where evidence of their movement is preserved not only in 
the Nagari class of Brihmans but also in the province called Hunza-Nagar,”* which is really 
two small chicfships to the extreme north-west of Kashmir. They seem to have proceeded 
further (south-)westward and settled at a place called Nagar or Na-ka-lo-ho as Yuan 
Chwang™ calls it. The same place appears to have been referred to as Nagara in a Kharo- 
shthi inzcription on the celebrated Mathurd Lion-Capital, which Prof. Sten Konow,*4 follow- 
ing Cunningham, identified with Nagar on the Kabul river. Similarly, we have to take 
note of a place and a river both called Nugor (Nagar) in the southernmost part of Baluchistan. 
The Nugor, like its neighbour the Dasht river, falls in the Gwattar Bay of the Arabian Sea. 
If we once admit that there was such a tribe or race as Nagar or Nigar, the twenty- . 
four surnames pointed out above seem to have originally been clans of that race. One may 
perhaps wonder how Sarman, Varman, Gupta, Disa and so forth can at all be considered 
to be clan names, as they are taken to be the name endings of the different classes of 
Hindu Society. Thus Deva and Sarman are taken as affixes to be added to the names 
of the Brihmans, Varman and Trita of the Kehatriyas, Gupta, Bhiti and Datta of the 
Vaidyas, and Disa of the Sidras. We have already shown that Sarmaka and Varmaka, 
which are the same as Sarman and Varman, have been actually specified as two clana or 
peoples in the Mahdbhdrota. Secondly, that Gupta was not a name-suflix, but was a family 
name, is known from the many inscriptions of the Gupta princes that have been found. These 
Guptas again were not Vaisyas, but were a ruling Kshatriyafamily. Thirdly, who can dis- 
pute the holiness of the Nigar Brahmans as Brahmans? But they have not only Gotras 
and Avatankas (surnames) but Amushyiiyanas which indicate clan-names. And, curiously 
enough, these Amushydyanas include not only Sarman and Deva, but also Varman and 
Trita, Gupta, Bhiti and Datta and, above all, Dasa. The so-called name-afiixes of not only 
the Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas but also the Siidras are thus found as the Amushyi- 
vanaa or clan names of the Nigar Brahmans, the holiest of the holy Brihmans of Gujarit 
amd Kathiiwar, Again, it may be urged that it seems strange that such terms as Pala, 
Palita, Rakshita, Ghosha, Vardhana and so forth can ever become family names, Pila 
and Palita come from the same root; and if Pila is a fomnty name, it is curious that Pilita 
also should become a family name. Pala again means *‘ protection * and P&lita ‘ protected.’ 
How can ‘ protection ' or ‘ protected ' come to be looked upon as family names. Similarly, 
Vardhana also means ‘ increase,’ and it is inexplicable how a word which has this significa- 
tion can serve to denote the name of a family. This objection may however be 
answered on the supposition that most of the twenty-two surnames mentioned above 
denote totem groups which later on | became family names. _ These can be divided roughly 
_ a Antiquities af Chamba State, State, Pt. L. p. p. = 
jes Imp. Gazetteer, Vol. XIU. p. 225; Ind. Ant., Vol. I. p.7ff. In the composite name Hunzi-Nagar, 
while Nagar stands forthe Nigar people, HungA seems to be so called after the Hinas. 1[t is curious that 
the Hipas should associate with the Nigers in Kashmir os they do in Hitaka near the Manasa Lake. The 
people of Hitaka were Gubyakas os we have seen from the Sabidparvan above. And it is also curious that 
the language of the Niagara of Hunzé-Nigar ia Yeehbun=Yakaha which is another name for Guhyaka (Grier. 
son's Ling. Surv. of India, Vol. VIII. Pt. Il. p. 551). Again, 1 am informed by Dr. Guba that Prof. R. B. 
Dixon of Harvard measured a large number of Hunzi-Nagars and found them distinctly brachyerphalic, 
a conclusion which agrees with the anthropometrical data for the Nigars of Gujarat. 
*3 Watters’ éd., Vol. I, p. 182 ff. 
“4 Corp. Inser. Ind., Vol. HW. Pt. I, pp. 45 and 48(F). Compare also Nagarahira in Uttarapatha men. 
tioned in the Ghosriiwé inecription of the time of Devapala (Ind, Ant, Vol, XVIT. p, 308), 
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into four classes, namely (1) those which are connected with Siva, (2) those which bear the 
names of demi-gods, (3) those which are derived from plant names and (4) those connected 
Frith weapons, As Hitakesvara is the tatelary deity of the Nigars, it is natural that there 
should be some totems connected with Siva. There can be no doubt about Nandin, and 
Guha, as they are the vehicle and a son of that god respectively. Vardhana also is a name 
not only of Siva but also of one of Skanda’s attendants. Bhiiti also denotes the ashes with 
which Siva and his followers besmear their bodies, These four may therefore be reasonably 
taken as totem groups connected with Siva, Then, again, some of the surnames seem to be 
the names of certain minor deities or demi-gods. That Chandra denotes ‘the moon’ 
and Mitra ‘the sun’ need scarcely be pointed out, That Vasu is the name of a class of 
deities, eight in number, and that Soma and Dh araare two of them is also well-known. 
Deva can also be recognised as the name of Indra, which itself is a surname among Bengal 
Kayasthas. Similarly, that Nigas are serpent-demons with VAsuki as one of their kings 
and that Pala is the name of a snake demon of Vasuki race hardly requires to be mentioned. 
Perhaps with these may be associated Datta, which according to the Tindya-Brihmava 
(XXV. 15, 3) is the name of an ascetic who was a snake-priest. The third class of these aur- 
names seems to be connected with plants. Thus Ghosha® denotes Luffa fetida, or a similar 
plant, and Dima the Artemisia flower. Similarly, Palita denotes Trophia aapera, This 
explains two other names, namely, Rakshita and Gupta, which are synonyms of Pflita. The 
fourth class appears to be related to armoury, Thus Deva and Dhara, if they do not stand 
for Indra and one of the cight Vasua respectively, may be taken to denote ‘sword.’ To 
sum up, most of the surnames specified above can be explained as the names of the totems 
after which the different clang of the Nagar race were named. 

Tt will be seen that there was a tribe or race called Nagar or Nigar whose original seat 
was the country of Hataka situated near the Minasa Lake. It grad migrated west- 
ward and southward, Its westward movement is indicated by such place names as Hunan-Na- 
or Nagarkot, from where different clans such as the Mitras and Dattas occupied such pro- 
vinees as Pajichila, Kosala and Mathurd from the second century B.o, to the second cen- 
tury A.D. These were followed by the } figas, Guptas and Var » who similarly held 
different parts of North India. Then came the Vardhanas, Palas and Senas who spread as 
far east as Bengal, whereas the Maitrakas, who were related to the old Mitras, as the Kidam- 
bas to the Kadambas or the Chaulukyas to the Chalukyas, conquered Gujarit and Kathia- 
wir. Of course, these Niagara spread as far south aa Nagarakhanda in Banaviai, but it is not 
clear whether they went on conquering or simply migrating. The spread of the Nigars 
along the western coast as far as Coorg can easily be noted, but how they migrated to Bengal 
is far from clear. Anyhow, it is pretty clear that the Nigars are an ancient and erudite race 
indigenous to India and not of late foreign, barbarous origin as was thought twenty years ago." 

APPENDIX A. 

The configuration of the Gotra system as depicted in the Srautasiitra has not been pro- 
perly studied. The idea that the Gotras were founded by the Eight Rishis is a later in. 
vention. The Gotras called Gautamas and Bharadvijas were, according to the Srautasitra, 
originated by Gautama and Bharadvaja, who were two of these Eight Sages. But instead 
of their being mentioned separately they have been clustered together under the comprehen- 
sive Adgiras Gana along with some nondescript Gotras such as Vishnuvriddhas, Kanvas and 
so forth. If the Eight Rishis are the founders of the eight separate Gotras, why are the 
Cautamas not separated from the BharadvAjas? On the contrary, why are they placed 
under the Angiras Gana? Again, why are such Cotras a8 Vishnuvriddhas and Kanvas 

_ & Ghosha iv alio mentioned ax w deity in Subla: Yajurscdasamhisd GOGO gp 


X19). 
* Tbave to thank Mr. J. C. Ghoah for the great help he gave me in the rd _ et: 
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laced under this Gana along with the Gautamas and Bharadvajas ! Tf the Gotras founded 
be Gotras, because Vishnuvriddha and Kanva are not included among the Eight Sages. Nor 
is Aigiras mentioned as one of these Sages. The conclusion is therefore irresistible that the 
idea that all the Gotras were derived from the Eight Rishis was a later introduction and 
that the Gotra system was originally of an entirely different formation. Jt seems that just 
as we find Gana, Kula and 8akhds in the Jaina brotherhood, so the Brahmans were in ancient 
times divided into Gana, Paksha and Gotra in the descending order. Of these the term 
Gana has survived only in the case of the Bhrigus and the Angirases, and we shall not be very 
wrong if we suppose that all the other Gotras, such as the Atris, the Visvamitras and #0 forth 

Again, the Gotra system in the earlier period bad different exogamous rules. All the 
Ganas or the comprehensive Gotras, except the Bhrigus and the Angirasts, had one 
common custom in regard to marriage, namely, if there were even one Pravara common to 
any two families they were looked upon as of the same Gotra. This, however, was not 50 in 
regard to the other two Ganas. In their case, as we have noticed above, if among five Pra- 
varas there were three common, then alone the sameness of Gotra was established and 
marriage prohibited. Similarly, in the case of families with three Pravaras, marriage was 
forbidden between two families if they had two Pravaras in common. What is strange, 
however, is that among the T'ryéraheya Pravaras of both these Ganas, no two Pravaras are found 
common in the listsset forth by the Srautasitras, Why the rule was laid down, namely, that in 
the case of the Trydraheyas two Pravaras constituted the sameness of Gotra, is inexplicable. 
Probably Tryirsheyas of this description were forgotten even in the time of the Srautasiitras. 

APPENDIX B. 

Tt may be asked why the Kiyasthas of Bengal have come to observe aéaucha for a period 
of one month like ordinary Sfdras if they were originally Brahmans. How social tyranny 
was practised by one caste upon another is too well-known to require any elucidation. How- 
the Prabhu-KAyasthas of Mahfirishtra were being compelled by the Peshwas to give up 
their right to the wpanayana ceremony and how the S&rasvatas of Mahfrishtra were being 
declared non-Brihmans by some other Brahman castes of the province simply because they 
ate fish are matters of history. The Prabhu-Kfiyasthas and the Sfrasvatas successfully 
withstood the opposition, but the Kfiyasthas of Bengal seemed to have succumbed to it, 
Again, do the Bengal Brihmans themselves observe dchdra in strict conformity with the 
Srauta- or Dharma- sftras? If we carefully scan the Pravaras of these Brihmans, we 
notice many interlopers. One has only to consult the Gotra-pravare-viveka chapter of Dhan- 
afijaya’s Dharmepradipa. Thus Viévimitra Gotra has the following Pravaras : Visvamitra, 
Marichi and Kaushika, whereas the Srautasitras enumerate VaiévAmitra, Daivadsravasa 
and Daivatarasa. How Marichi and Kaushika were imported into this Gotra is far from _ 
clear. Similarly, the Atri Gotra in Bengal has the following Pravaras: Atri, Atreya and 
SatAtapa, as against Atreya, Archaninasa and Syaviéva of the Srautasfitras ; and the Agasti 
has the Pravaras: Agasti, Dadhichi and Jaimini as against Agastya, Dardhachyuta and 
Aidhmavaha of the Srautasitras. How these insertions arose in the Pravaras of Bengal is 
inexplicable, But this much cannot be doubted, that the Bengal Brahmans have Pravaras 
quite unknown to and unsanctioned by the Srautasiitras. It may however be contended 
that these Gotras pertain to the Vaidiks and not to the Radhis, who are therefore purer in 
dchira. It is true that there are no interpolations in the Pravaras of the latter, but there is 
something objectionable in one or two of their matriage customs. It is scarcely necessary” 
to add that what is called svajan-dkshepa or marriage within prohibited degrees was 
prevalent, until very recently, among the Radhi Brihmans (Veager jdfiyaitihdsa, 2nd ed., 
Brihmana-kAnda, Vol. I. Pt. 1. p. 189), Secondly, it ts perfectly intelligible if a Ginguli does 
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not marry a Ghoshal, because Ghoshil’s Gotra is Vatea, and Gdiguli, being of Sdvarni Gotra, 
is uleo a Vatea. Both thus belong to the bigger Vatsa Gotra, and we can therefore under- 
stand why a Ganiguli cannot marry a Ghoshal. But what about the Banerjis and Chatterjis ? 
Jt may be argued that their Pravaras are entirely different... Thus Chatterji is of the KAsyapa 
Gotra and has the Pravaras: Kasyapa, Avatsira and Naidhrova. Banerji is Sindila in 
Gotra and has the Pravaras: Sindila, Asita and Daivala. These Pravaras, being entirely 
different, the Gotras also must be entirely different. It may be contended that there can 
therefore be no objection at all to a Banerji marrying a Chatterji. But are Kisyapa and 
Sinvlila radically different Gotras ? Because it is worthy of note that the Sandila Gotra has four 
alternative sets of Pravaras, each consisting of three. One of these four forms the Pravaras 
of the Banerji family and has been just mentioned. But the other three ects have two Pra- 
varas in common, namely, Ki#yapa and Avatsira. This clearly shows that Sindila is, after 
all, a division of Kasyapa, and that the Banerjis and the Chatterjis are therefore of identical 
Gotra. They should not thus marry; but as a motter of fact, they do marry, though a sagotra 
marriage is opposed to all Hindu usage. . 


A BALLAD OF KERALA, 
Br M. D. RAGHAVAN, B.A. F.RA.L, DA. (Oxen.), PensowaL ASSISTANT TO THE SUPERIXTEXDENT, 
COVEBNMENT Musrum, Mapas. 
(Continued from page 12.) 

Unichandrér calls his Nayars and asks them to go at once and engage the services of 
Arinnétes, a renowned warrior of Kéléstrindd,’? who accepts the championship, The latter 
engages his carpenter to erect the agatiafiu or wooden platform, standing on which the 
duel is fought, and intrigues with him to do foul work. Unikkéndr hears of the preparations 
made by his adversary and hastens to find a combatant to fight his cause. He assumes the 
dignity and title of Varunnér, or he who rules, and starts with his twenty-one Nayar attend- 
ante. After several days’ fruitless wandering, they come to a strange and distant land, 
and, resting under the shade of a friendly banyan tree, they hold consultation as to which 
side to turn :— 

Chékavar pulappulla nitum vitum Places and houses well known for chékavars 


Arum parafiittu kéttittills We have not heard anybody tell. 
Arinrre nittilam vannu nammal We have reached a strange land 
Sakhiydyit(irume illayallo. And friends have we none, 
Appl parayunnu Nayanmirom The Niyars then say, 
Nérchapalatume nérnukollu Do not neglect to make vows, 
Atutine kélkunnu virunnérum The Vdrunnér at this 

Nercha palavidham nérunnundu Makes vows to various shrines. 


That very instant they espy a Pinan™ boy coming that way. The Vdrunnér accosts 
him and asks him whence he comes and whither he goes. The boy replies : 
Kagutténic™ nittinnu vitakollunnu “T come from Karutténir country.” 
Evitékiyi pokunnu Pina niyyu “Where do you go, Pinan?” 


15 Kéldstrinfid or Kolattuniid, the kingdom of the Kolattiris, who once ruled over practically the 





whole of N. Malabar, with their capital in the vicinity of modern Cannanore, where a descendant o 
family known as the chirakbal tamburdm, now resides. Pesaro 
16 Pigan. A caste of musicians, actors and players. It is stated that they were minairels under ide 
ancient Tamil kings, and that with the extinction of the latter in 5. India their profession as bard 1 
to exist, most of them finding their way to Kerala, the Land of Charity, for a livelihood. The de. 
ecendants of these emigrants are now found in Malabar and Kanara as devil dancers and ba oe 
(Srinivasa Iyengar, Tamil Studies, p. 64.) The Malayalam Pinang are a caste of exorciats ane ores . 
also called Malaydns in certain parte, particularly in N. Malabar, where the name Pinanis not ordinaril aan . 
tionmd. <A description of the caste appears on pages 20-42 of Thurston's Castes and Tribes of 8. India sth VL 
iy Aeruttcnar ia the modern Aadatianad, in Kurumbranid tdlmk of North Malabar. pee 
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Crilirakkiinum pénatiyan “‘T am going to beg.” 
Unnumbé] chennalé chécu kittum “ Meals, if T go at meal time, 
Téykkumbé! chennilé enna kittum “ Oil, at bathing time, 
Chettumbél] chennalé kallu kijtum “ Toddy, at tapping time, 
Attaira chérrinnu ariyum kijtum “ Rice for a meal 
Sandhya’ vilakkinnu enna kittum ‘“ And oil for the sunset light,” 


Unichandsér makes a present of a piece of cloth and prevails on him to give detailed 
information about securing a suitable chéhavar. This he gives -— 








Karuténig!? nitum kirakke arram “ Bounded on the east by Karutenid 
Puttiram pitam padififinar arram * And on the west by the Puttiram fields 
Elavanniy nAtalloru natalline “Ts the place known as Elavannir. 

Avite irikkunnu miivar chékén “ There live three chékira. 

Achanum chékén makanum chékon “ Both the father and the son are chékérs, 
Marumakanennoru chékénundu “ And there is a nephew, also a chékor, 
Eraigam vetti jeyichatachchan “ Seven combate has the father won ; 
Achchanu vayassume kilaminu “ He is in his old age. 

Makan Chékavare kittiyengil “If the son chebér ia secured 

Ninnalku aigam jayikkumallo _ “ Your victory is assured.” 


He gives full directions as to how to get to the place. Guided by these directions, the 
party proceeds and reaches the place by evening. They spend the night at a neighbour- 
ing house and are awakened the next morning by the sound of the péjd bell from the 
chékavar's house. 


Véegam erunigru varunnérum The Varunnér wakes up and quickly 

Kei vayi mukhavum chitam varutti Washes face, hands and mouth, 

Verrila mugukkum karikkunnundu Has pinsupdri 

Eta payafiiiu purappefunnu And starts, taking leave, 

Patiyum patippura katannavarum And crossing the gate and the gate house, 

Puttiram vittil patikkal chennu Reaches the front of the Puttiram house, 

Mandaka murrattum chenniranni Enters the front courtyard and 

Mullattara churrum chavalam chiri Observes the speara resting against the 
jasmine beds. 

Pularuvin érara ravullappol Before daybreak, 

Pingéri chittanzrekival kétju Hearing the cock crow, 

Murramatikkunna MAnipennum The girl Mini who sweeps the courtyard"? 

Netti crunirru pennavalum Gets up, awakened by the cock’s crow, 

Atakal nanniyi kutaniiututtu And dressing herself with care, 

Karkintal nanndyi kutefifiu ketti Arranges her locks 





18 Sandhya vilakku ia the circular bell-motal hanging lamp which it is still the practice to light at 
sunset all over Kerala in Hindu households, Twisted strands of cotton rags form the wicks, which are 
placed uniformly all round « cireular groove which is fed with cocoanut oil. 


19 Kadattandd in Kurumbrandd fdiut of SN. Malabar. 

20 ‘This gives an insight into the habits of an ordinary Malay4li household. The firet thing dons befors 
sunrise, which should be finished before the rest of the household wake up, ia to eweep the courtyards all 
around the house. This is done with care and thoroughness, after which a thin solution of cowdung in water 
is sprinkled over the entire area. 
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EAli murrattum chenniranni And, coming to the courtyard, 

Bhimiyum tottu nerukil vechchu Reverently touches the earth 
Suryabhagavane kei torutu And, after worshipping the sun god, 
Nétakasalayil katannu chenno Proceeds to the theatre hall 
Tiyitidipam kolutti vechehu And blowing the embers lights the lamp,"! 
Vilakku niyayélam ennorichchu Filling it with oil, 
Vatakké purattékku ipannhi pennu And going over to the northern side 
Mandaka mugrattum chennavala And proceeds to the principal courtyard. 


Startled by the number of Nayars assembled there, she runs to her father and, waking 
him up, announces that twenty-two Niiyars are waiting outside, one of them distinguished 
by his golden headwear. The father, hastily performing his morning prayers, goes to meet 
the Niyars. The Vérunnéz, seeing the old man coming, takes no notice of him nor does he 
even get up on seeing him. The chékavar, advancing, makes enquiries as to the object of 
their visit :-— 


Nelliné vittiné vannu ninnal “ For paddy or for seeds are you come ? 
Kanniné kilakké vannu ninnal " Or for cow or for bulls, 
Afgam pitippindé vannu nifnal “ Or for combat have you come 7" 
The Vidrunnér answers that they have come in quest of a proper chékér. The old 
man replies that he himself is the chékdy, and learns that the antagonist is Ariiadter. 
Anaye mayakkunna chékérdine “ He is a chébiy who can charm even elephanta 
Kalla chati égum Arifnodarku “ And is an adept in foul play. 
Atinétum véndilla varunnére “ That matters not, Vdrunndy ; 
Mutu onnu chulififiatam kittakkenda “Tt recks not that one of my shoulders is 
Pattu nara kandatum kittakkénda “ It recks not that [ am grey ; 
Kayyonnu chulififiatum kittakkénda “It recks not that one of my arms is 
rather infirm ; 
Kalonnu vihhiyatum kittAkkénda “ It recks not that one of my legs is a little 
inflamed ; 
Pallonnu péyatum kittakkénda “Tt reeks not that I have lost a tooth - 
Iniyoru angattinum vAlyamundu “Tam young enough for another fight.” 
The Vdrunnér, amazed at the spirit of the old man, enquires of Arémar. The father 
replies that his son Arémag is yet a boy. The latter, overhearing the conversation, calls the 


girl Kuttimini, who tells him that they showed scant courtesy to his father and that they 
are come for a champion combatant. At this Arémag soon finishes his morning prayers 
and proceeds to the inner apartments of the house. Opening the strong room, he pulls out 
the box of jewels and adorns himself as described below. 


Naduviri kotuttoru ponnunttoppi Wears the golden cap presented by the 
niduvd ri, 

Kévil kotuttoru kottuvala The bracelets presented by the ruling king, 

Nigiri kotuttorn ponkuppdyam The coat of gold presented by négéri, 

Sishyakal kotuttoru ponchiirakkdl The gold-mounted walking stick, the gift 


of his disciples, 





a! ‘This shows that the kitchen fire is kept just euficient! 
mouth inte fire—a practice which still persists, 





y alive for tho hot embers to be blown hy the 
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Chakkamullan vals kottavala 
Tantanne tirpichcha DONMotiran 
Chamayannalokkayum ‘Sictineitha 
Ponnum metiyadi érikkondu 
Ponchiiral kélile finni dinni 

Ana nadayum nadannu chékén 





Nalkettakattu katannu chennu 
Nitakasalayil chenniranni 

Atutine kinunnu per_oramma 
Chamayaiial sishichchu nékkunnundu 


Nivoru®? tanneyum tattippokum 
Niduvéri kandil nadunnippokum 
Koyma kandal vigaykumallo 


Entikuyaviindo perroramme 
Avitennu vézam natannu chékor 
Mannabha murrattum chenniranni 
Mullattazakkalum Chennu chékén 
Patakli murrattiranhikkondu 
Patippura nérayum chellunnupdu 
Trujtattidivalu minnum pole 
Murrattu konna pittapdle 


ElamAvu tayyu talartta ple 


App6re kanunnu vairunnérum 
Netti erunnicru varunnérum 
Kite crunnirrn Nayanmérum 


Keikondu vilakkunnu Arémerum 
Trikkédo Trikkédo Nayanmare 
Ennakkandu nininal enikkavénda 
Achchane kandapp6] enirillallé 


Atu tame kélkkunnu Naéyanmirum 
Vakkéde kaiyum patichu ninna 
Achfrattodavar nilkunnundu 
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The ndga chain presented by the désaviri, 
twists, 

And the golden ring which he himself got made. 

Thus adorned with all his decorations, 

Leaning on a golden staff, 

Walks with the measured and majestic gait 
of an elephant, and 

Where his mother eatches sight of him, 

And, carefully scanning his decorations, 
remarks : 

“ Adorn yourself less pompously, my darling 
SOM. | 

“ Beware of the evil tongue, 

“ Even the néducarni will start on sceing you, 

“And the Raja, should he see you, will 
be shocked.” 

“Mother, why should I lessen my glory 7” 

The chébér advancing thence soon 

And the fighting arena, and 

Thence the gate-house. 

As the lightning flashing in the dark, 

As konna™ flowers blossoming in the front 
yard, 

Bright as the tender shoots of the mango 
sapling 

The Vdérunnéy catches sight of him 

And gets up startled, 

And together stand the Niyara likewise 
startled. 

Arémar signs to them to sit down : 

“ Sit ye down, ye Niyars, 
“ Stand ye not on seeing me, 

“Ye, who did not [stand] on seeing my 
father.” 

At this the Naiyars 

Remain silenced, with hands on their lips 

And thus they stand with reverence. 





#2 This refers to the belief in the evil eye, which ia widely cae 


$2 (asia fstula. The flowers grow in clusters of golden yellow. 
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calf, for seeds or for paddy. The Vdrunnér explains his cause, and the dissensions in detail, 


summing up with the following orders of the Kéyma :-— ; 
Padavetiju tammil tudanniyalé “Tf you wage battle 
Eriyajananial nasichchupékum “ Many a man will die, 


Nallanga chékavare tédikélin “ Look for champion afgam fighters. 
Angampitichu jayikkunnérku “ Whoever wins in the aigam, 


Avarkkumé tannéyum mippuvirka “ He will rule as the elder. 
A mori tottullorangamane “Thus has arisen this aigam."" 
Atutane kélkkunnu chékavarum The chékéy, hearing all, 


A morikkaigam pitikkavéiam Agrees that it is a cause worth fighting for. 

When, however, Arémar learns that the opposite party is championed by Arinnéter, 
he hesitates remarking that he cannct fight Ariandter, who can charm even elephants, and 
he is but young. He accordingly tells them that they may return the way they came. De- 
spairing of sucecss, the Niyars exhort the Vdrunnér to make vows, and he accordingly makes 
offerings at various shrines. The vows soon take effect, and Arémar again emerging gives 
his consent. He accordingly asks the Vdrunnér to depcsit the aigakiripparam or the requisite 
payments for fighting the aigam, The Vérunnér hastens to deposit the fees, which however 
heing not to the standard fixed by Arémar, the latter instructs him to place the fees in a - 
hundred and one lots, with a thovsand and one fanama in each lot. The Vidrunndy 
acts accordingly. Arimay then intimates his resolve to hia father and mother, who are 
distracted at the idea of their only son going to fight, perhaps to certain death, and a long 
dialogue ensues :-— 








Enne chatichcheta ponmakané “You have deceived me, my dear son, 

Niyédi 6di kalikkumkilam “ When you were running about as a child, 
Annu ninandallo ponmakane “ Then, my son, T feared that 

Ni yittituimaén vidhiillennu “ T was not destined to eat your bread. 

Putga rillate irunnakélam When I was childless and was yearning for a 
Kanmin kotichcha makanallé ni ~ Were you born, my son, 

Kulam kandédam kulichchu fane “ Bathing wherever a tank was seen 

Kallu kandédam torutu fidne “ And worshipping wherever a stone was Sen, 
Ennirrundiya makanallé ni “Thus was T blessed with a son in you. 








- | 
4 This explains the raison d'éire of the form of single combat known as angam of the earlier days, so 
clearly portrayed in this song, which is in this respect unique. Open wariare between two contending par- 


thus remained a fruitful source of mischief and fresh outbreaks. The angam was therefore an institution 

devised in the interesta of the public in an age of martial spirit; when the air was rife with fends of 

diverse kinds. Armed retainers were the order of the day, and men carried their lives in their hands, roady 
to lay them down for any cause. In such an age the institution of the angom was a boon in that it helped to 
preserve the man-power of the country, and as every feud came under the cognizance of the nddwed ri of the 
place, the ultimate authority for the settlement of all disputes, the latter adjudicated as to w 
should be referred to decision by an aagam, and asked the contending parties to chose the 
who fought the battle for them. They were no doubt very well 
was bound to be defeated and slain. Those who took to aagam fighting as a profession { fis ie 
community distinguished by the name of chékérs. Intima tely connected with the institution of the . jou 

were the kalaris presided ower by these chékérs, who were the didns op gurukkals of the kalarie, : 


paid for their services, as one of the he 
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Ninne virru panam ketjavénda 
Manibhakédu parayallachcha 


“ T don't want to sell you for money.” 
Don’t speak such cowardly words, father. 


Entu vidya pathippichchenne ‘ Did you not train me to fight 7” 
Atu tane két¢tello achan chékin The father, hearing these words, 
Neiifiattu kayyum patichukondu Is overpowered with grief 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. VI, 
Pt. 2 (1931).—This is a Volume of Indian Studies 
presented to Prof. EB. J. Rapeon, comprising a col- 
lection of short papers on Oriental subjects by many 
of the leading Orientalista of the day, which is 
commended to the attention of our readers. Among 
the 32 articles printed afew may perhaps be selected 
for mention. Jules Bloch writes on “ Asoka ot la 


Satapatha-brdimena. J. Charpentier, in s paper 
entitled “ Antiochus, King of the Yavanas,” ad- 
duces many grounds for holding that the Antiochus 
named in two of Adoka’s inseriptions was Antiochus 
I (281-282/1 .c.),and not Antiochus II (262/1-246 
nc.) G. Coeds cites inseriptions from Cambodia, 
Champa ond Java that attest the use of numerals 
goro, at least ag carly os the seventh century A.D. 
A. Foucher writes a very interesting little note, 


illustrated by o sketch map, on changes in the high- 


way from Baktria to the Panjib, showing how the 
Taxils, and later betwoon KaApidi and Jaldlibad, 


following and in consequence of the changes in the | 


to Purushapure and from Kipidi to Kabul, respec- 
tively. Sir George Grierson contributes paper on 
“ Conjunct Consonants in Dardic " ; E. W. Hopkina, 
a delightful note on “Hindu Salutations"; A. B. 
Keith, on “‘Thoe Doctrine of the Buddbhs"; while 
§. Lévi describes a new document discovered by him 
in Nepal relating to the Tantric cult of Vajreyogini. 
Sten Konow, in a “ Note on o Kharogthi Akgara,” 


suggesta that from the view-point of Saka it seems | 


aa if the Brahmt és is an adaptation of Kharogthi ts, 
and that this aksara cannot well have been a ts, but 
rather, aa the shape of the akeara would seem to 
imply, &. FP. 8. Noble and F. W. Thomas write on 
Kharogthi documents from Turkest n; while RB. L. 
Turner presents o linguistic study on the future 
tions. Sir Aurel Stein, in o valuable note on “The 
Ephedra, the Him Plant, and the Soma,” pute 
forward the suggestion that the plant from which 
the soma of carly Vedic times and the haoma sung 
in the Yaans waa obtained was probably the wild 
rhubarb in one or other of ifs closely allied species. 





He emphasises the fact that both the Rig Veda and 
Avesta uniformly refer to the mountains as the 
home of the plant, and to identify the 


| localities named in Yaana X, 11, where the distri- 


bution of the plant is described, with mountainous 
areas in Afghanistan from north of the Hindukush 
to the Saféd-kéh and Tirih. He refers to the 
conclusions suggested in the record of a tour through 
Wazsiristin and N. Balichistan in 1927-28, that the 
Vedic tribes probably occupied the hilly territories 
between the Indus valley and eastern Iran for some 


length of time before descending into the Panjab 


same tour he was informed that from the juice of 
the succulent stalks of the wild rhubarb, which is 
found widely in the hills, o kind of sweet sherbet 
is prepared, which is said to be on sale in the bazar 
of Qandshir and Quetta during most of the year. 
lf this identifiention can be accepted, it would ex- 
available to the Vedic folk in their early settlements 
on the plains. It is interesting to note in this 
connexion that Dr. Albert Regel, the botanist 
area between the Oxus and the Jaxartes in 1882-34, 
had reported in a letter to Prof. von Roth of Tabin- 
not to be found in those tracts, adding that “the 
plant which comes nearest to the deseription is the 


| Rhubarb” (Papers relating to the Soma Plant, Govt. 
| of I., Rev. and Agric. Dept., 1864; and ZDMC, 


1834, p. 134). 

Acta Orientalia, vol. X, Pt. I (1931).—The wide 
Dr. G. Morgenstierne in northern Afghinistin and 
adjacent regions are too little known. In thisissue 
of which, prior to the publication of the £.5.f., only 
some short lista of words collected by Burnes and 
Leech were available. Even during the Linguistic 
thought to be the Laghmén river on the west sod 
the Kumar on the east, but Dr. Morgonstieme has 
traced ite use as far weet on the Panjshir river up 


| to Gulbahar (nearly 50 milea north of Kabul), and 
| has found it to be split up into “a number of 


widely differing dialects, many of them mutually 


u intelli ible.” 
a 
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In & carefully reasoned article entitled “ Where 
wore made to write the language. He indicates the 
linguistic evidence tending to show that, besides 
Sanskrit, the North-western Prikrit must have beon 
known to and utilized by thoes Sakas who reduced 
the language to writing: “We cannot, therefore,” 
he adds, “think of the country of the Western 
Keotrapas.” In the course of this paper the lin- 
which he is able to obeerve in document No. 661 of 
been discussed in a very suggestive manner. Dr. 
Hrahmi characters were in use in Khotan as early 
with that of Buddhism in the latter part of tho 
first contury B.c. It will be noticed that theas 
views differ from those of Dr. F. W. Thomas (as 
expressed in Asim Major, II, 25) {f.). 

f"oung Pao, vol. XX VIL, Pts. 1-2 (1931).—Indian 
students will be interested to read the first paper in 
this issue by N. D. Mironov on the Nydyapraceda of 
Dignig, the Sanskrit text of which he euaays to 
edit and reconstruct from two manuscripts in the 
with the asaistance of the Tibetan and Chinese 
through the collaboration of Prof, §. Yamaguchi. 
The result of this collation has been, we are told, 





that “tho overwhelming majority of instances 


clearly showed tha identity of the work; yet not 
8 fow passners are different, and it may be assumed 
that tho Sanskrit text used by Haribhadra differed 
In dome respects from that used by Heian-teang and 
from that used by the Tibetan translators. As re- 
pards the identity of the author, apeciiic reasons are 
noted for holding that Haribhadra ai any rte 
regarded Digndga as the author, thus supporting the 
Tibetan tradition, 

Le Monde Oriental, val, AXV, Faso. 1-3 (1931). 
—This festechrift volume (dedicated to Prof. K. V. 
Zotteratéen) opens with an article in German by 
Prof. Jarl Charpentier entitled “ Indra: ein Versuch 
| der Aufkiirung,” in which he deals with the origin 


of the name Indra, The etymology of this name 


geome to have exercised the minds of scholars [rom 


very early times, as Yaska gives some eleven deri. 


vations, Max Miller took Indra to be the Indian 
rain-god, and connected the name with the Sanskrit 
tndu, a“ drop"; and other Sanskritiste have accept. 
ed that view. Bergnigne thought it was most likely 
derived from the root ind, to“ burn,” as the bright. 
barning drop of the soma, Jacobi, on the other 
hand, made the novel and interesting suggestion 








| Sanskrit was formed from an carlier wr; and so 


tioned which have been identified with the Indian 
gods Varups, Mitra, Indra and the Nisatyas, the 
Uruwans by the Hittite. Kretschmer took this to 
be the god of the sea (arunas being the Hittite for 


| ‘sea'), and the Hittite god Inar (Inaras, ete.) to 
| be Indra. After an exhaustive survey of the sug- 


gestions made by a number of scholars, Prof. Char- 
Meyer believed, but simply ancient Irinian. In 
agreemont with Dr. L.D. Barnett, he considers 
that Indra was originally a human being, who be- 
Indra might be explained ag from « onro, whieh 
would represent a thematic evolution from an 


Mhomatic “ner, ‘we, In Greek (dejp, dv3pds), 


and in Armenian (air,arn)we find such forms with » 
prothetic vocal, a; and that in indra we have the 
same stem with a prothetic i cannot be described as 
Professor even adds that “the riddio of Indra ie 
unsolved.” Perhaps it is insoluble in the [resent 

Archeologische Mitteilungen ous fran, Band IV, 
Heft } (Oct. 1931).—This number of the Mitte unger 
containg an article by Dr. Ernst Herzfeld of much 
value from on historical and geographical, if not 
from a philological, point of view entitled * ay eeu - 
tan: Historical Researches on the Excavations at 
K6h-i-Khwija" {in Sis in). In it @ great macs of 
references to the Sakas and Saknatin culled from 
been collated and marshalled with « view to eluci- 
dating the nomenclature referring to the provinos 
tually gave it their name. The article is divided 
into four sections: (1) Zranka and Sakmetiin, in 
which the various names are eet forth and explained ; 
(2) The Sakas up to the time of Alexander, based 
upon references in inscriptions, ancient texts, Hero- 
dotus, Hecaterus, eto.; (3) The Wandering of the 
Bokaa, dealing with (2) the Chinees Bounces, their 
dates and value ; (4) the push that started them on 
their migration ; (c) their Starting point, whieh is 
shown to have been Wu-sun, of Farghana ; (d@) the 
region where their wanderings ended, which was 
Ai-pin (Arachosia, of modern Sistiin); (¢) their an- 
counter with the Parthians (in Ariana); and finally 
i) their settling down under Mithridates 11, The 
Wucun with Farghana and of 
Ai-pin with Arachosin is important, as even in the 
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Cambridge H. of 1., 1922 (vol. I, pp. 565, 567) theae 
regions wero equated with Kulja and Kapise respec- 
tively. We think Dr. Herzfeld has considerably 
added to our understanding of the movements of 
these people. He has also provided two rough, but 
very useful, sketch maps to ilhsstrate his findings. 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institulc, 
vol. LXI, Jan.-June, 1931.—Besides the important 


Pepe Senuees camrwemed, by Fol J. L. Myres | 


on “Anthropology, pure and applied," this imuo 


contains many papera of wide anthropological in- | 


terest, all well ilhustrated. Readers of the Indian 
Antiquary, however, will be chiefly attracted by o 
lengthy report (running to some 7 pages) by 





Meaars, L, H. Dudley Buxton and D. Talbot Rice on | 


“The Human Remains found at Kish.” Alter 


cused at some length in view of the cultural con- 
nexions that have already been established. Refer- 
ence is made to the late Dr. Hall's suggestion that 


the Sumerian sculptures represented o Dravidian | 


type. The evidence on this point so far available 
does not appear to be decisive. Though the basal 


population in India as at Kish be entirely long-head- | 
| Nicobar Islands, on the penal system in force, a high 


ed, and though there do seem to be an essential 
rimilarity between the Dravidians and the people of 
Mesopotamia, yet the authors consider that “the 
undoubted cultural relationship in early Sumerian 
timesis probably not to be associated with a physical 
connexion.” Summarising the present evidence, 
acanty as it is, they think it suggesta “a remote 
Physical connection with India and a more recent 
cultural connection, but this latter connection foes 





which these opinions are based are clearly set forth ; 
but they cannot be even summarised here: the re- 
port should be read. The fact seoma to be that the 
Indian evidence is still insufficient to permit of any 
MoaMeurements. 

Antiquity, vol. V, No. 20 (Dec. 1931) contains « 
vory interesting paper on “ Further Links between 
Ancient Sind, Sumer and elsewhere" by Mr. Ernest 
Mackay, in which he drawe attention to many 
striking resemblances and similaritics between ob- 
jects and designs found at Mohenjo-daro and others 


recovered irom carly strata at Kish, Ur, in Egypt 
| and olaewhere. The evidence, in his opinion, indt- 
| eates beyond question “ that the upper occupations 


at Mohenjo-daro are contemporary with the earlier 
ones of Ur and Kish, This conclusion ia of much 


“importance, more cepecially in view of the discovery 


by Mr. N. G. Majumdar of remaing from o atuill 
earlier stratum near Amri station in Sind (ree 
India in 1929-0), p. 353), in regard to which details 

Royal Sociely of Arts.—In the course of a very 
instructive paper read before this society on the 
lZth Nov. 1931 by Lt.-Col. M. L. Forrar, C.5.1., 
C.LE., late Chief Commr. of the Andaman and 


tribute, readers of this journal will be glad to know, 
Bt,, im the islands. “In Port Blair," said Col. 
Ferrar, “ which be left nearly thirty years ago, he m 
romombered aa a great and humane administrator, 
proud of his charge, and [ull of kindness to all who 
merited it. His name cannot soon be forgotten 
there." 


back to the dawn of history.” The grounds on C. E. A. W. O. 
BOOK-NOTICES. 
ARCHZE0LoaraL Suaver or Inspr: ANNUAL | satisiactory in Egypt, Mesopotamia and Palestine, 


Rerost ron THE Yeas 1926-27, edited by Sir J. 


Marsmats, C.LE. 13x10 in.; pp. xix+240; 45 | 


plates, Calcutta : Government Press, 1930. 

This volume has been edited by Sir John Marshall, 
and contains two important contributions from his 
pen, namely, (1) an introduction in which he raises 
publicly the question whether the time has not 
arrived for allowing non-official agencies, either 
Indian of foreign, to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment of India in the task of excavation, and (2) o 
short survey of the “Indus culture,” in which he 
summarizes the main features of the previous five 
years’ work at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa from 


their historic and cultural points of view. To those — 


who have not been in touch with the march of 
eventa during the past four or five years, the views 


expressed in the introduction may perhaps come as | 


a surprise; but there can be no question that it is 
high time that steps were taken to bring the work 
of archmological exploration in India more into 
line with the arrangements that have proved 





and it ia to be hoped that the necessary jegislation, 
which, we understand, haa already beon formulated, 
will be carried through. It is obviously in the interest 
of archwological and historical research, and in the 
interest of India herself, that her unequalled wealth 
of antiquarian remains should bo more fully disclosed 
to the world. The task is not only beyond the capa- 





city of the staff of the department, but beyond the 


financial resourcea of the Government of Indian. The 
thought may occur to many that stepa towards 

In hia résumé of the results (up to 1927) of the 
explorations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, Sir 
John suggesia certain conclusions, which, though 
they may be liable to modification hereafter, are at 
least of interest. The structural remains at 
Mohenjo-daro tend to confirm the impression that 
the amenities of life enjoyed by the average citizen 


were far in advance of anything to be found at that 


time in Babylonia or on the banks of the Nile. 
With the progress of excavation “it has become 


evident that the connection with Mesopotamia waa 
due, not to actual identity of culture, but to inti- 
two countries. For this reason the term ‘ Indo. 
Sumerian" has now been discarded, and ‘ Indus" 
adopted in its place.” It may prove that the latter 
of which is yet uncertain, though Sir Aurel Stein's | 
recent finds at Kotla Nihang, not far from the | 
Sutle)Jumna watershed, would clearly indicnte | 
that it was widespread. 

Sir John, for reasons explained, confidently fixes 
the date of the three latest cities at Mobanjo.daro 
as falling between 350) and 2500 n.c. To what 
date the earlier cities must be ascribed is still « 
Inatter of conjecture. In this connexion we may 
refer here to the discoveries recently made by Mr. 
N. G. Majumdar st Amri in Sind, where trial exta- 
vations brought to light remains (in stone) of two 
strata of occupation, the upper of which yielded 
Mohenjo-dero, while from the lower stratum, im- 
bedded in Indus silt, waa recovered a type of thin 
painted ware of entirely different fabric and orna- 
ment, resembling pottery from Balichistin and 
Sistin. The pottery recovered from these ancient 


and black ware found at Mohenjo-daro was found 
in abundance by Sir A. Stein in the Zhob basin and 
in Waziristin ; and Sir John considers that “some 










chistin,™ The remains of pottery since found by 
Sir Aurel at numerous sites in southern BaldchistAn 
(Makrin, etc.), and that recovered by Mr. Majumdar 
from the lower stratum at Amri in Sind give rise 
to further speculation, 

The year 1926-27 yielded a fertile harvest of 
antiquities in widely-separated areas. At Sirkap 
waa recovered a unique hoard of silver plate and 
gold and silver jewellery of the Seytho-Parthian age, 
« number of which bear short records in Kharogthi 
script giving the name of their owner and their 
fresh facts regarding the wooden walls of Pitali. 
putra. At Pahirpur, in northern Bengal, freah 
nical, were revealed. At Nigirjunikogda in the 
Guntir district, and at Alluru and Gummadidurru 
with the Agokan inscriptions lately found at Erra- 
mudi and Kopbal, afford further evidence of the 
wide influence of Buddhism in the basin of the | 
Kistna in early times, In Burma, too, in the vici- 
nity of Hmawza (Old Prome) numerous finds of 





unique, will be felt as a great loas to the aan iaeul 








Cc. E. A. W. O. 


iy Barbara C. J. Timmer. 9} x6 inches, 322 pp., 
This is o thesis for an Amsterdam doctorate, 


ia to be trusted ; less than 50 pages suffice for the 
by minute crities! examination of particular frag. 
by an abstract in German, which will be con. 


competent and tunprejudiced observer, but an 
uncritical reporter of what he was told, apt to 
record theories as facts, to generalise from : 
cular instances, and to rely unduly on his informants, 
who were probably in all casas Brahman. In 


always suggestive, but can never be decisive. 
How far these conclusions are sound is a question 
a4 familiar as the author with the literature of the 
subject. I ean claim no such authority, and wil] 
say only that, in the case of those fragmenta of 
Megasthenes which I had previously studied, the 
conclusions drawn by the author appear to me to 
be generally reasonable and woll-founded, while 
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PANCHAVARA-VARIYAM. | 
By Rao Bawapue Da. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, M.A., Pa.D., MLR.A.S., F.R.Hust.8., F.A.8.B. 


‘THe term paiichavdra vériyam ia frequently met with in South Indian inscriptions. It 
renerally occurs among the various assemblies, big and small, which went to constitute the 
government of rural divisions in Tamil India. From the contexte in which the term occurs, 
and from association with terms of similar application, it is generally translated as * Paicha- 
tdram Committee,’ a confession that the pafichaviram part of the term is not understood, 
perhaps not even understandable. The term ‘committee * as the equivalent of edriyam we 
shall discuss presently. The largest number of these committees that happen to be men- 
tioned together occurs in No. 156 of volume III of the South Indian Inscriptions, at Tirupar- 
kadal in the North Arcot district. The assemblies mentioned are the following :— 

(1) Samvatsara v4riyam ; (5) Pafichavara viriyam ; 

(2) Tétta viriyam ; (6) Kanakku vérigam ; 

(3) Eri variyam ; (7) Kalingu variyam ; 

(4) Kalani viriyam ; (8) Tadivali viriyam. 
Among these are included the great people of Sri Vadavira Niranam, and following these 
are the Bhattas. All these, together with other citizens, constituted the Mahd-sabha, or the great 
assembly, of the village, and the meeting under reference also contained the governor of 
the village, Pallavan Brahmada Araiyan, and the superintendent, Arumbaé Ki‘An. 

In this recital, it will be seen, there are two classes of people referred to, viz., (1) the 
Bhatias or learned Brihmans, a group by itself, and (2) the great ones of Sri Vadavira 
Niranam, which would simply mean the inhabitants, or the residents, of the part or ward of 
the town which went by the name Vadavira Niranam. In these two cases, apparently, it 
is the whole body of the people concerned that are under reference. In the case of the other 
- eight, it seems to be that the bodies were constituted, as usual, by a process of lot and election 
combined, for various purposes. The first one was entrusted with the general management of the 
affairs of the village for the year. The second, similarly, had the management of the gardens 
of the village ; the third, theirrigation tanks ; the fourth, the fields ; the fifth is the paicharéra- 
vdriyam ; the sixth had the management of the accounts of the village ; the seventh, of the 
sluices ; and the eighth was the fadi vali rériyam, which ought to be translated as the Roads 
Committee, but is rendered as the ‘ great men of the field supervision.’ This seems inappro- 
priate, as there is the alani-rvériyam for the fields, whereas vali would mean ‘the way,’ 
and tadi vali perhaps stands for ‘ straight roads,’ as they are usually stated to be of a width 
of so many rods (iadi). 

From this recital it becomes clear that the common affix to these terms, vdriyam, has a 
meaning as in the similar very familiar Tamil compound widindriyan, védiviriyan being the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit agvadamanaka, one who trains and controls horses, or, in one werd, 
trainer. So it would be safe to translate the term vdriyam by the English general term 
‘management.’ The pafichavira-wiriyam therefore must be a committee appointed for 
the management of something on the analogy of the other seven, of which, as we see, the 
first constituted the general management for the year, whereas the other six committees are 
committees appointed for the management of particular branches of administration. 

The term ediriyam however has another significance. which ought to be noted here, 











namely, ‘president’ or ‘chairman.’ In the ‘circular-inscriptions’ issued by Parintaka 
laying down the regulations for the election and constitution of the bodies composing the 
government of a village, the circular is said to have been presented to the assembly or the 
sabhd of the village of Uttaramériir by a divisional officer of consequence, who is said in the in- 
scriptions to have acted as the vdriyam (vdriyam dha). The Government Epigraphist of 
the day, the late Rai Bahadur Venkayya, translated the words in the A.SM. for the year 
1904-05 (where he has translated the two important documents) as ‘ the local governor being 
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present’. He has also doubtingly suggested, “and convening? *' Viriyam dha can- 
not be explained as denoting mere presence, having regard to the general signi- 
ficance of the term wiriyam indicated above, viz., that of management. In those 
two documents clearly the officer concerned was not merely present, but actually con- 
ducted the assembly as the representative of the king. He would therefore be one who pre- 
sided over the assembly and managed the business by conducting the meeting satisfactorily. 
[nthe expression pajichardra-viriycm, therefore, the term nériyam may stand for either a manag- 
ing committee of a few, or an individual chairman who managed the business of a body. 

In regard to paiichavdra-wiriyam, however, there must be a similar significance. In the 
same village are other records which refer to a few other bodies! like this. Of these, five are 
mentioned. There isa body or a committee forthe supervision of kudumbuor, as it is trans- 
lated, ‘wards,’ This is a new body, and there is a body of men looking afterascetica (uddsinas). 
This again is a new body. There is a body which is simply described as a body of 200. 
Nothing is added by way of explaining what the 200 stood for, and how that body of 200 
came to be constituted. The other two mentioned are already found in the list above. So 
there are in all eleven such bodies, of which the potichavira-vdriyam is one. 

This body is generally referred to, wherever it occurs, as the ‘ Paaichavdram Committee," 
and nothing further is stated as to what it might actually connote, or how that name came to 
be given to that body. There is one reference, however, which seems to give the clue to 
this. In connection with the measuring of Brain, one comes across a reference to the paticha- 
vdram-measure, which would indicate that the measures were subject to regulation by this 
Patchavéram Committee. Perhaps from this the inference would be permis sible that this 
committee had the supervision and regulation of such matters as measures, weights, ete., 
somewhat like a municipal corporation in these general functions. If that is s0, it becomes 
clear that it is all the more important we should know what the paiichaviram was, and how 
it came to be constituted, 

Pajicha, of course, may be translated as five, and probably it is five. Here, as in fact 
elsewhere, ¢.g., in the term pafichiyat, it seems loosely to stand for a body of five, though the 
specific significance of the number has been lost, and people speak, in these days, often of a 
single man constituting a pafichdyal in the sense of the Sanskrit term madhyasta, or an umpire. 
But what is the term dram? This term occurs in other contexts, as pointed out by the 
late Professor Kielhorn, c.c., in the Siyadoni inscription, where the term OOCUrs several times 
in the compound tidra-mukha or réra-mukhya. He refers also to the term rdre-goshii occurs 
ring in some of the Eastern Chilukya grants, and has even attempted to identify the rdéra- 
goshti with the paiicha-ndram, and going further, tried to identify the term pafichardrim, occur- 
ring in the same inscriptions, with this pafichardram2 But the term viram in ita general 
application, as in vira-mukha or -muthyo, ia nothing more than gaia (a “group” or ‘ body ’), 
The Sanskrit lexicon Vaijayanti gives the term vira as a synonym of gaya,? which would 
mean a‘ body,’ and that seems the meaning in which the term occurs in patichardra-viriyam, 
The term would then mean the managing bodies of five groups of people, thereby indicating 
that in the various committees and bodies in whom vested the adminis ration of the rural 
area, there were five groups that constituted bodies of people, rather than committees of 
management consisting of a smaller number, the usual number being either six or twelve 
according to the character of the particular committee. Hence, the paiichavdra-variyam 

1 These additional bodies, and in fact some of the eight already quoted, are found in a number of 
records, of which it is only one or two that have been so far published, | cxamined the tranecripta in the 
Epigraphist's office, through the courtesy of my friend, Mr. K. V. Subramania Aiyar, B.A., Assistant Super- 
intendent for Epigraphy, who allowed mo to examine the documents and read through them. I acknow- 
belee his courtesy with pleasure and gratitude. 

7 Ep. Iad., Vol. V, No. 16 EB ; also note 7 on p. 138 of the same volume, 

3 Vide Oppert's Edition, Pp. 156. 
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would mean a body of management constituted out of five groups or bodies of people, for 
which we have the analogy of the 200 in the village, “ the great men numbering 200," of one 
of these inscriptions ; and the Bhattas, who must have been numerous, the number of learned 
Brahmans in a village constituting a body by itself. Then for certain purposes there were 
the @rém, the inhabitants of the whole village, the ndf/ém, the representatives that con- 
stituted the government of the nddw or larger division, and the nagaralldr, or the citizens. — 
It would be in keeping with such a constitution as this that they should have the general 

lanagement of the affairs of the village, such as the regulation of weights and measures, 
and other such matters of general administration. Vdrem, therefore, seems a term used 
merely to indicate a group or body of people, the pefichardra-vényam meaning as a whole, 
therefore, the management consisting of representatives of five groups of people. 

There is evidence for this suggestion in the ordinary Tamilexpression aim perum hulu, 
the five great bodies which formed one of the bodies of ministers, who ought to be consulted 
and whose advice had to be acted up to by the ruler. There are two such groups that are 
Teaicned among those in immediate attendance upon the king, and they are the five great 
groups mentioned above, and the eight bodies who constituted the parijanam, the people in 
immediate attendance upon the king. The king's court consisted of these two bodies, of 
which the five that have been referred to above consisted of the mahajana (people in general), 
pirpdr (Brahmans or Bhattas of the inscriptions), marulfar (physicians), nimitiar (astrolo- 
gers), and amaichar (ministers, the body that constituted the Council as a whole). Another 
definition of this group of five, recites among them the ministers, priests, commanders of the army, 
ambassadors and the body of spies. While the second interpretation would seem to me unsuit- 
able for explaining paficharira-viriyam as constituting a body in the governmental organisa- 
tion of a rural unit, the first interpretation, or something analogous to it, seems legitimate, 
knowing as we do that the administration of a rural locality consisted actually of a certain 
number of committees of twelve or six members according to the character of the committee. 
While these smaller committees were intended for carrying on the actual administration, 
they had behind them larger bodies of people from whom they drew their authority ; and 
these bodies were divided into groups for definite purposes. These groups, among whom five 
were of general importance, such as the whole body of Brahmans or Bhattas, and the whole 
body of people other than Brahmans, might have been represented by committees, or even 
individuals, for certain purposes ; and the committees or the individual representatives of the 
five of these groups that were concerned with the administration as a whole, must have con- 
stituted the pafchanira-rdriyam ; and they must therefore have had powers of general ad- 
ministration and control, which the reference to a ‘ patichavdram measure ' seems to indicate. 

Before passing on, we ought to consider the suggestion made by Kielhorn on the basis 
of the Eastern Chilukya grants. The whole of Kielhorn’s position is contained in the 
note above referred to. The inscriptions refer to a family of learned Brihmans, whose 
children and grandchildren attained to such facility and excellence, even as boys, in speaking 
and recitation that they were held in reverence by the great people of the community. That 
is the general sense of the loka which occurs in two variant forms in the two grants, in both 
of which the term wéra-gosh{fi occurs. After drawing attention to the similarity between 
the two passages, Kielhorn remarks: “ Viira here and in Paticha Vari probably denotes the 
number of a committee ; the word occurs, by itself, and in Vdra-Pramutha, in an apparently 
similar sense in the Siyadoni inscription, Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, p. 175. The meaning of 
Pajichaviri is similar to that of the more common Patichatula. Compare with it also the 
word Pafichdli in line 16 in the Nepalese inscription in the Indian Antiqguery, Volume LX, 


page 173." 
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The Afotas under reference are :— 


1. Fat putra pé(pau)tr(d) Vajavo Vara géshishu Vagminah | 
Panchavdri(th) samdpayya samptjyanté mahdjanaih || (8) 








(Zp. Ind., V, 16 E.) 
2. Yat putra pautréh pated vajavé vdra géshtishu 
Agrahdrdgra( pii)j(dn)}dim dpnavanti parampardm (6). 
(S. I. I., I, No. 37.) 


The two élokas, notwithstanding variety in expression, seem intended to convey the 
fame meaning, and to refer to the same ceremonial excellence, which the particular family 
of Brahmans had attained by their extraordinary ability. While in the one record (the British 
Museum plates) occurs the expression Pafichavirim samépayya sampiijyanté mahdjanaih, 
dpnavantt porampariém. The latter would simply mean that they became entitled to reve- 
rential treatment as the best, or the first, by the inhabitants of the EBribman settlements. 
The sense of the former passage where the term paiichardri occurs must be exactly the same, 
Panchaviiri therefore seems to mean water given for five Purposes ; (1) water for washing 
one’s hands, (2) water for washing one's feet, (3) water given after the guest had been stated 
to clean his hands, (4) water for the guest to sprinkle over himeelf, and (5) water to sip, a 
beremonial presentation of water usually for very highly respected guests. This would be a 









ind of treatment included in the term agra piijd, respectful treatment as the first. among 


the Brahmans, Therefore pafichaviri would mean merely water given for the five ablutions, 
and may be dismissed as having no analogy to the pafichavdram. 

The other term to which Kielhorn's note makes reference is vira-goshf{i. It occursin the 
context where the persons concerned exhibited capacity for expression, while yet they were 
bachelors undergoing education, in the vdra-géshti. Vara-gésh{i may, therefore, simply mean 
an assembly of learned Brahmans. The exhibition of elocution is not made in mere general 
assemblies of Brahmans. They must have been made in assemblies of people who were 
acknowledged experts in the chanting and recital of the Veda and Vaidic texts. Vira-géshti 
probably there means the assembly of learned Brihmans for reciting the Vedas. 
where these young men exhibited excellence as the best reciters among them all. They had 
shown such proficiency that they were accorded the deferential treatment indicated in 
the following passage :— 

Fad griha(thi ') ti-ptjalyim pada pra)-kshilandmbasd | 
Ajirain karddhamibhiitam pundiy dsaptamam kulam || 
(Ep. Ind., V, 16 E, p. 137.) 
[ Kielhorn’s translation of dokas 6-8 is given below for comparative reference :— 
" His son, again, is Viddamayya, a student of the kramapdia, eminent in religious 
learning and full of manliness; whose hospitality purifies the family to the seventh 
generation ; whose sons and grandsons, youths eloquent at committee assemblies, 
are honoured by the chief people who have made them serve on the committee of five."] 

That this was the actual meaning appears again from an analogous expression, though 
in an entirely secular context. The word riram occurs in the sense of singing by turns, In 
Indian music, when an expert renders music, he goes a certain way in the performance, when 
an assistant or a collaborator takes it up by way of relief. and carries on for a considerable 
ume. Then the expert takes it up again, to be again followed by the other. This method 
of affording relief to the principal performer is more hecessary in the case of a dancing 
woman who sings while performing thedance. For this Purpose dancing women, who were ex- 
perts in their days, but who have grown too old for the work, are generally employed ; and thees 
women take up the refrain and continue the singing. This Practice is called in Tamil réram 
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pddudal, the act of singing in turn. Exactly the same procedure is followed in Veda or 
mantra chanting: a passage is chanted by one set, is taken up by another, then 
resumed by the first batch, to be followed by the next, and so on.* This may be the noire, 
or, in modern language, santhe, recital by turns. Vira-gishii may therefore mean special 
assemblies held for Vedic chants, and the reference to the excellence of these youths, while 
yet they were undergoing education, would be pointless unless it be that they showed such 
exceptional precocity or talent as to merit special commendation in an assembly of acknow- 
ledged experts. It is the sense of chanting alternately or singing by turn, that is implied 
by the component eéram in the term tévdram, the singing by turn in géshti in the presence of 
God ; tévdram being the name given to the Saiva canonical poems of the 63 devotees, which 
the Saivas chant nowadays in a body, though not exactly by turn like the chanters of the 
Veda. If this be the sense of the term véra in viéra-géshf{i, it would be something different 
from the word véra in pafichavdram, or in vira pramukha. Viram in this context is nothing 
more than a gana or body, and it is in that sense that we shall have to interpret the term in 
pafichavéra-variyam, the management or representatives of five bodies of people, whose 
functions lay in controlling the general affairs of a rural area. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


8611, Twelfth Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 
10th October, 1931. 
To tHe Eprrok, Indian Antiquary. 

Sig, 
Recently, in an article on the “ Possible Origin of the Caste System in India,” I made 
a suggestion (Indian Antiquary, vol. LX, p. 95), on the authority of a passage in the 
Ambatta Suila, that the Aryans—the Ksatriyas—reserved the highest place for themselves 
and gave the second place to the Brahmanas. When I wrote my paper the above-mentioned 
passage seemed to me to be the only one in the Buddhist texts which said that the Ksatriyas 
occupied a higher position than the Brahmanas. Since my paper was published Mr. A. P. 
Gomes, B.Sc. (Lond.), has written to me (letter dated 8-9-31, Holy Crosa College, Kalutara, 
Ceylon) to say that “in Ceylon for over 2500 years the caste that has been recognised as the 
first is the Kshetriya. Brahmana has always been given second place. The kings of Ceylon 
always claimed descent from the Chandra or Surya Wansé, that is North Indian Kahetriya 
descent.’ He has further sent me the following references and the order of the four different 
castes given therein:—({l1) Pubba Thupama Sulla (Pali) :-—“‘ Kaththiyé, Brahmané, 
Vessé. Suddé.” (2) Singhalese translation in Saddharmélankarya -—“ Raja, Bamunu, 
Velenda, Govi.” (3) Anguththera Nikaya (Pali) -—“ Kaththiya, Brahmana, Vessa, Sudda.” 
(4) Sinhalese translation in Pooja Valiya:—" Raja, Bamunu, Velenda, Govi.” Mr. Gomes 
expresses the opinion that there “ must be many others like these in the Sinhalese and the 
Pali books.” 

It seems to me, then, that I had overlooked several important texta—texta which are 
not easily obtainable to me so many thousand miles away from India—in support of my 
tentative of the magical origin of caste. 

BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrt. (Paris), 
Professor of Oriental Languages, F.M.S., Washington, D.C, 


7 Silappadhikitram III, ll. 136-37 and 1. 163, and references in the following books. 















D SITES ON THE LOWER INDUS. 
Br G. 
Thambhanwaro Masjid and some other sites. 
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THAMBHANWARo! Masjid, the ‘ Mosque of the Pillars,’ stands in the north-west nf the 
Mirpur taluga of the Karachi district, about one mile north of the Vango Creek, six 


miles north-east of Lahori Bandar (now nothing but a mud waste with a dilapidated city 
wall), and eight miles west by north of Raj Malik. I visited it in the spring of 1916 from a 
camp in Hingoro’s village, making a round journey to Kherfini,; Mari Moriri and Thambhan- 
wiro Masjid. The Survey of India 1 in.=1 mi. map of the area is mainly blank, and for 
my own information J filled in details of what I saw. | | 
Fifteenth century? Rajput-Baloch cemeteries exist at Mari Morfri, Dary4 Pir and 
Pir Muiuddin. IT would date the remains at Gungki and Kherini as of the eighteenth 
century from the style of pottery and porcelain found there. Persian coins recovered at 
Mari Mordri also establish a fifteenth century date.? | 
There is no trace now of a village site at Thambhanwiiro Masjid. The ‘ masjid’ consists 
of the lower courses of a rectangular building, with two large upright pillars flanking one 
who enters from the door in the eastern wall. Its external dimensions are 31 ft. 5} in. by 
35 ft. 3}in. The walls are about 40 in. thick, and the doorway about 66 in. wide. I plotted 
the whole on the basis of a foot of 13°3 inches (the lesser Asiatic foot), giving external 





dimensions of 204 by 324.4 The walls are constructed of thin bricks laid flat in courses and — 
cased in dressed stone, which had been tied by wedge-shaped ties ( C—] ). There 


were two windows in the west wall, and two narrow doors in the south, In the contre of the 
north wall was a peculiar stone of a red, friable limestone,’ running right through, but 
without any bond, as the dressed facing stones held it in on two sides. The windows had 
held stone lattices, pierced in quincunx cubes, as at Andhan ji Mari (near Hilaya), of a not 


uncommon style. There is a recess in the west wall that could serve as a mihrdb, but it is 


obviously not part of the original plan, No trace of other pillars, or of foundations for them, 
could be seen. J 

The annexed photograph (see Plate II, fig. 2) gives all details now available as to 
the carving. Attention may be drawn to the common type of diamond pattern, It is 
not safe to assume, as Mr. Cousens does," that the niches in the pillars formerly held images, 
though the craftsmanship is Hindu. In an area such as this delta is, it is equally unneces- 
sary to assume that a town was at or near a temple or mosque; there is no town near the 
fine temple of Uderolal." | 

A few relevant matters may next be noticed. 





1 For map, plan and views of tha ruin, 66 Plates Iand IT, It is a local jest that the vernaculara of 
Sind vary in the pronunciation of the dental and cerebral letters. etl or j= means o ‘pillar’ 
or "post." In deference to the dictionariea I spell the name Thambhanwiro; but the word, as I learnt 
it orally, is heavily accented on the first syllable, and -bA- pronounced as a simplo -5-. 

2 Couzens, Antiquities of Sind, P. 164 f., assigns these cemeteries generally to the cightoanth century, 
From my own (unpublished) inquiries, I hold strongly that they are generally of the fidtoenth century, 


* Of o large hoard of coins found early in the present century, four only were proserved. I had theac 


sent to the B.B.R.A.8. Ono was defaced. Tho others were reported as followa :— 
Shih Ruokh (1404-1447) Mint Herit 825 a.n. 


Ulugh Beg (1447-1449) Do. 852 a.q. 
Abdullah (1449-1452) Do. defaced. i 
* Had I taken 294 x 324 aa correct, the proportions would have been more probable mathematically. 


§ 50 my notes run. [now wonder whother it waa a partially decomposed trap, of which there arc. 


afew exposures inthe Karachi district. The dressed stone waaa uniform pale yellow (stone) colour, ty | 

of the local limestone. Booed ie 
* Op. cit. p. 126. 

T Taluga Ghorabisi, district Karachi. 


E. L) CARTER, LCS. (Retired.) * nfo 
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1. ‘Tradition and lore—DaryA Pir (the ‘River Saint’) in Tali Makin, two miles 
south of the masjid, probably marks the aboriginal holy spot of the region.8 Musalmins 
still go there on the 12th ura to worship, and Hindus (who call the saint Jaskaran) on the 
Ist Vaisikha, ie., on the same day as Hindus also attend at the shrine of Pir Patho.’ 
A festival ia held at the shrine in the month of Nahari (=Jfarg, Le., Margasira). Darya 
Pir is classed in my notes as a Sarmin (Buddhist) Pir with Adom Pir of Sakro, Shaikh . 
Sarmiin of Ningwa, and a Sarman Faqir whose shrine is near the junction of the Karachi, 
Tatta and Mirpur Sakro taluqas. 
The red stone in the north wall of the masjid is obviously there because of its 
redness, Reniember first the story told by Ibn Batita, how the people of Sind used to 
prepare and eat the desert lizard, and how he himself could not manage it. It is now a 
matter of folklore that the people ceased to eat it when it left off living on trees and took 
to holes in the ground. The story of Mai Garhi (the ‘Red Lady’) turns entirely on the 
mystic virtues of eating the lizard." 
It is a commonplace of literate Muhammadans of Lower Sind that the old mosques have 
a second miAnib in the north wall, directing attention to Multdn,” in addition to the one 
on the west towards Mecca. The question seems to arise, therefore, whether the people of 
Sind (Hindu or Muslim) did not orient themselves in prayer, at some period of unorthodoxy, 
- on Multén, as this red stone would lead them to do, with the further implication that the 
medieval Muslim revival deliberately masked this by encouraging a second mifrdb. 
%. Other similar Buildings— 
(a) About one mile west of Hilaya, where the road leading from Tatta northwards 
drops from the great limestone causeway which separates the Kinjhar lake from the Indus, 
stands a four-square stone building, measuring 29 ft. 3 in. on ite four sides, known as 
Andhan ji Miri. It was roofed, with a central square open to the sky. On the south-cast 
side is a door and two small windows. In general it appears to have been copied from the 
Kiifir jo hat (the ‘ Infidel’s shop’)." 
(6) The Kafir jo hat (at Tharro near Gujo, taluga Mirpur Sakro) in plan is 8 
square with a projecting entrance on the north. Inside was a colonnade with a central 
half-dome open to the sky. An area roofed with massive stone beams on the cast, and 
a slight apse cut in the solid wall on the west complete the existing internal features. 
The pillars are partly octagonal on square bases, There is no carving except on the 
threshold. The walls are now dilapidated. Viewed from the inside, they are of dressed stone. 
The rough external face shows that it waa a double wall, similar to that of Thambhanwaro 
Masjid. No mortar was used in its construction. Its measurements were based on © foot 
13°5 inches long. The stones were tied as at the Masjid, the same kind of tie having 
evidently been used. In plan the building was a square, with sides measuring 33 ft. 11 im., 
but the colonnade was semicircular. The carving on the threshold consists of half-suns 
with diamond-shaped rays and other ‘diamond " patterns. The temple—and there can be 
@ On the part played by the river in primitive Sindhi religion, see Indian Antiquary, vol. XLVI (1917), 
p. 2065, and vol. XLVI (1918), p. 107. 
® Por whom, see below, Note 55. 
10 Her shrine is north of Karachi. 
Ll ‘That town was more than once the inspiration of Sindhi thought. Hsin teang is one witness. Tha 
Tughlags tried to build a aecond Multan on the Makli hills; a large four-square hall is pointed out as built 
to scoommodate ‘ Shaikhjl Multani* there, about 1 mile north of the dik bungalow at 'Tatta, The monu 
mental ruins of Tughlaqibéd, about a mile to the south, have never, I believe, been reported. 
13 [T am not sure that hat here dooa mean ‘shop,’ but I have always 60 translated it. For a plan of 
Andhan ji Mari, seo Fiate I, fig. 4; for its doorway, Plate II, fiz. 3. 
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little doubt that it wae a temple ‘crigitalip—shows ywronounted-claasion) inflansae, and™as 


probably the oldest of the three buildings of this class." 

3. Geographical— 

(a) Travelling by boat at the mouths of the Indus is so difficult and so circuitous that 
little reliance can be placed on distance expressed in terms of a day’s sailing. 

(6) It is not safe to assume great changes in the extent of the delta: its age is 
geological. The delta is gaining on the sea, but the levels are such that a change of an inch 


a mile in the gradient would upset the whole of the present régime. 
(c) Local changes were probably less rapid formerly than since the British occupation, 
since the floods of the dbkalint !* season could then spread themselves more freely over the 


country as a whole, 

(d) Tt is doubtful whether LAhori Bandar could have been a place of greater permanence 
than Keti Bandar "4 is today, though its importance was as that of Karachi. 

(e) The invocation to the river god is Lahr-Bahr i sdin, meArbint de! (" Lord of the 
water, grant a favour!) with dialectical variations in pronunciation ranging as far as 
Lér-Bér. Similar variations oceur in the name LAhovi Bandar. 

Mr. Cousens assigns the Thambhanwdro Masjid to about the twelfth century. We ought, 
I think, to assign it to the stage of civilization anterior to the influence of the Ghaznavids 
and Ghorids. Tt is strongly Hindu in sentiment and execution. Jf it was for Muham- 
madan use, it must have been for that pale reflection «f Islim into which the first phase 
degenerated in Sind. 

The site of the shrine of Daryé Pir is probably older than that of the masjid. Neither 
has any direct connexion with Lahori Bandar, which appeared to mo in its present form’ 

13 The island hill of Tharro, near Gujo, which contains this remarkable building is rich also in struck 
fiinte of o late date, beara the remains of a great walled city of an early date, and overlooks the tomb of 
Haji Aba Turib (ob, 787 a.p., op. Ceeienks Of Hie Ee 29). For reasons given in my paper on “ Ptolomy’s 
Map of Sind” in the J. B. Anthropological Soc., Vol. XII (1923), p. 647, I identify the hill with Patala. In 
{his nine Spacer 4s iecaitacliy Of Ghie Gelb id Ceaubeel ta’ ache Vana For plan and view, see Plate I, fig. 
3, and Plate II, fig. 4. 

14 Abkalanf, the flood season of April-August, due to (a) the melting of the — 
(b) the rains in the Panj&b during the monsoon. 

15 As recently aa 1914-15 Keti Bandar was disturbed by tho river cating into the tows and a new 
Keti Bandar waa built close by. 

1¢ It closely resembles the town of Dhiirejah in Deh Dundi, taluga Mirpur Sakro, of a date not anterior 
to the eeventesnth century, and possibly of the eighteenth. Looking up my M8. copy of the Th fatu'l-kirdm 
(1763 a.p.) and a translation which I had had made thereof, I find the following interesting information :— 

(1) “ Bandar Dhirejah. It is now made known that Bandar Lahorl, which in ancient times was known 
as Bandar Debal, was « town of great renown inhabited by many learned and pious men. It is 
only a fow years back that owing to the scarcity of water and vicissitudes of times the Bandar 
disappeared along with its hamlets and rural abodes. Whatever remained of habitations has gone 
out to Bandar Dhaérojah, which was originally the native land and the chief town of the tribe called 
Nikimiroh.”—This fixes the following dates; Laihori Bandar abandoned ¢. 1725 a.v.; Dhirejah 
builtc. 1725 4.0. Itexplainsalsothe similarity of the existing enclosing walls. 

(2) “Shaikh dharyo. He is a saintly man of very ancient times, and lies buried on the hillock called 
Stam Takar [ ¢*, or perhaps @>!, _ ha sesoit of pledun” There is a story of his having 
been in Mekka os a sweeper of the holy places, to explain his name as ‘ Pir of the Dusters.’ In 
modern Sindhi, however, Phe Heenan oe pemenced sheers, and there can be little doubt that the 
word is a feminine plural, meaning * trees,’ ' bushes.' 

Query—Did this hill also bear one of the old “Thambhanwiro" temples? There is nothing there 
now but a curious Mubammadan shrine, where Hindus and Muslims eat together, and the foot- 
print of the horse Dhur Dhur. The hill ia about half way between Mirpur Sakro and Tatia. 
Built into the present shrine are fragments of old carved stone, the capital of a pillar. 

(3) “Mull Manj Dary&[ 230 ¢3* }. He lies buried on the bank of Shakar Ghat &!45 -S2 pens 
Bandar Lihari, which was in ancient times known ag Bandar Debal. Pious people visit -his 
tomb. His descendants are called Mulldyin, and reside at Bandar Dhirejah." 

This passage clearly shows that the mujdwirs were then claiming estral." 
still go there, if thie is the same as Daryd Pir. aa oe fos 
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to have been a town of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Bandars move very freely 
to accommodate themselves to the shifting river. Though Lihori Bandar is more unpressive 
with ite earthen walls, Mari Morfri is the most extensive town site in the whole area." 

In short, the cult of the River (Dary& Pir) and the simplicity of the architecture of the 
“ Masjid" indicate that we have a genuine fusion of Hinduism and Jelim, which we may 
locate in that obscure period when the Arab dominion was passing away, after 871 a.p.!8 

Tbn Batita, in the course of his travels in India, spent some five days (circa 1333-34 a.p.) 
at the then port of Lahori Bandar, which he describes as a fine place situated on the shore of 
the ocean, near to which the ‘river of Sind’ fell into the sea. I give below an extract from 
the account of his travels relating to this visit. 

*T rode out one day in ‘Aliu’l-mulk'’s company, and we reached a plain situated ot s distance of soven 
miles ( J4*! ) from Lahari, and which was called Tarnd( 5) ), I there saw an incaloulable number 
of stones resembling figures of men and animals, Many had undergone alteration, and the characters o! 
the objects represented had been effaced. There remained only the figure of a head or a foot or other part 
and lentila. ‘There were traces of a wall and of the side walla of houses. We then saw the remains of a 
building (or houge, “+4 ), where there was a cell constructed of dressed stone, in the middle of which 
rose @ platform (or dais), also of stone, cut with such precision ion that there appeared to be but « single picce 
of stone. On this platform was the figure of a man, but the head was much lengthened, the mouth on one 
aide of the face, and the hands behind the back like those of a prisoner. One saw there pools of very stink- 
ing water. One of the partition walls bore an inscription in Indian characters. * Aldu'l-mulk related to 
me that historians asserted that there had been at this place a considerable town, the inhabitants of which 
having committed many offences had been changed into stone, and that it was their king that appears on 
tho platform in the building referred to. This house is also still called the residence of the king. It is 
averred that the inscription which is seen on one of the walls contains the date of the destruction of the 
inhabitants of this town, which occurred about 1000 yeara ago..." 22 ; 

The name of the plain, Tarnd, is, I think, a misreading for Khdrro.*° Khdrro is the 
generic word for the flat, salt wastes of the lower Indus delta, a region of mud and slime, 
and marked by cattle tracks. The weathered stones, depicting portions of limbs and grains 
of corn, were, I think, simply weathered fossiliferous limestone, of which the details become 
more clear when the cement matrix disappears. I have myself been shown the footprints 
of the great horse Dhur Dhur, and of several saints of the past. 

From the complete absence of any other building like the Thambhanwiro Masjid in 
the whole neighbourhood (KAfir jo hat is about 20 miles away), one may presume perhaps 
that this building of dressed stone was the one that [bn Batita mentions. There are no 
other remains there now, but it may have been that he saw traces of houses at Dary4 Pir 
and then went on to Thambhanwiro, where he saw the “king's house.” It may have been, 
too, that when Mari Morari was built, the ground around the * Masjid’ was stripped, this 
building being left as a valuable landmark. The description of the figure suggeste that it 
was a panel bearing a profile which he saw 1. he could not otherwise have mentioned the 
detail of the mouth in the side of the head. The elongation of the head possibly refers to 
the custom of enlarging the lobe of the ear. Not only are there the kinphdfis, but in the 


17 Unfortunately I did not visit Daryi Pir. There could have been no building there resembling 
Thambhanwiro Masjid ; but the chaukand! tombs are evidence of a medieval town. 

18 I take this date from Cousens, op. cif., p. 30. 

10 Based upon Defrémery and Sanguinetti’s translation. 

‘ 90 The Sindhi word kAdrro is @ geographical term meaning the large salt mud deserta of the delta, 
slimy and marked by hali-dried foot-marks of wandering animals. The rr is o heavy rolled guttural sound, 
for which J.) isa conventional sign. Cp. the word khaerr given by Raverty in hia Pushtu Dictionary as 
meaning ‘muddy * or * foul.’ 

31 Panela are not uncommon, even in stone, though the profile is, in India. 
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complex story of Pir Patho-Guru Gorakhnith™ (of Pir Arr, a few miles south of Tatta), the 
Pir-Guru made Guru Day4néth his disciple by cutting his ear and putting an ivory ornament 
in it. Placing a black thread turban on his head, he sent him back to Dinod4r (Girndr) in 
Cutch. In the same story there is reference to his magical possessions,—a bullock which filled 
its own pathdl, a beggar's bowl which collected offerings, a rag rope which would bind a man, 
and a cudgel which would beat him. The story of men being changed into stones rings 
very true. At Jung Shih’s tomb (near Jungshdhi station) people still point to a large thin 
vertical slab of stone as having been Jung Shih’s camel, Along the edge of the Kohistan 
generally, other upright slabe may be found marking prehistoric sites. In one group of these, 
near the “ altar” in the Mol valley, still stands a small dolmen ; other groups I have found 
in the foot-hills west of Kotri. Those in the Mol valley one could connect definitively 
with a primitive fire dance in honour of Vetdl and with Buddhist customs (‘if you go there. 
at midday or after dark, the ghosts will throw lighted torches at you"). The tales 
reported by Ibn Batata had been transmuted ere ever he came there, and what better form 
could a tale take than to point an Islamic moral: even Hsiian-teang eays the Sindhi loved 
a wondrous tale. 

No such stones now remain at or near Thambhanwiro Masjid—but once more one may 
point to the large strange stone embedded in the north wall. 

The building was clearly not reconstructed by Muhammadans, The mihrdb, the recess 
in the west wall, is no part of the essential structure of the building. It is thus extremely 
probable that this was the building shown to Ibn Batita as the “ king’s house,” and that it 
was after he visited the place, after MAri Mor4ri was built, that the central dais was removed. 
Whether this ‘ cell’ of dressed stone was then converted into a mosque by the fashioning of 
the mihréb, whether that had happened on some previous occasion, whether the whole 
was originally built as a temple or wncerthodox Muslim place of prayer, is hard to 
determine now. It is significant that the Andhan ji Mari, which ie not oriented correctly, 
was never supplied with a mihrib, 

In all probability, then, the building was originally a temple for a very restrained type of 
Hinduism (such as the worship of the river god). It certainly always looked like a temple 
(deul, i.c., devélaya), and assuming there was no village around it, it would, in so featureless 
a country as the delta of the Indus, be a notable landmark for miles around, worthy of pre- 
servation, even by Muslims, as an object of utility, and verily, as Ibn Batita shows us, an 
object lesson, 


23 The cult of Pir Patho embodies Buddhist, Hindu and Islam ic lore, and represents now part of the 
Multéni revival. In the Tuhfatu'l-Lirdm Pir Patho is called Shaikh Patho deoff. One story mentions his 
settlement at Pir Arr in 547 a.m. (1152 4.0.) and another that he died in 606 a.m, (1209 a.p.). Yet he is 
slso equated with a pre-Islamic Raja Gopichand of Sehwin, of whom a purely Buddhist story of o great 
renunciation is told. ' 

Two miles east of Gharo is an isolated hill known ag Pir Patho's hill, and between Karachi and Bon 
Miini is yet another * place" of Pir Patho-Réja Gopichand. The geography of the cult indicates an interest 
ing coastal ramification. 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 
By Prorrsson 5. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

Shampoo.—There is a good description of this process of “kneading and pressing the 
muscles ” in Terry, but the Indian word is first used by Mundy. 

[1632.] “The Barbers of this place [Etawa] are much spoken of for their neatenesse 
in Shaveinge and artificiall champinge. The latter is a kinde of Custome used all India over, 
att tyme of rest especiallye, which is to have their bodies handled as wee knead in England, 
but this is with gripeing their hands ; and soe they will goe all over a mans body as hee lyes 
along, vizt. Armes, shoulders, back, thighes, leggs, feete and hands." —T'ravels of Peter Mundy, 
ed. Sir BR. Temple, IT, 86. 

Shireenbaf.—This word occurs in Barni’s Térith-i-Firtizshihi in the list of the prices 
of commodities as fixed by Sultan ‘Alfu’ d-din fhalji, We are informec that the best, 
middling and inferior (45 » 54« cy”) varieties of ahfrinbaft (<4 oz =) were valued at 
five, three and two tangas [per piece].—Text, 310, I). 8-9. Inthe corresponding passages of 
their own histories, NigAmu'd-din Abmad and Firishta, who have merely abridged Barni, and 
frequently transcribed whole sentences, have altered the word to G4 ys ,= (Tabagdl-i-AMari, 
text, 79, 1. 11), and dle .¢ p= (Térith-i-Firishta, text, I, 113, 1. 5). This probably indicates 
that the form shfrfndift had become obsolete and its place taken by sirikif or siripdf. And 
we find that le ¢¢ >~ (sirisif) was the name by which the fabric is mentioned by Abul 
Fag! (din, trans. Blochmann, I, 4, 617; Jarrett, IT, 223). 

Fryer’s ‘ Serribaff’ must be this siripif, which seems to have been synonymous with the 
sirthéf of Nigimu’d-din. In the second quotation from Fryer, * Siring chinta ' is mentioned as 
if it were identical with that author's ‘ Serribaf,’ but * Siring" is more probably Abul Fazl’s 
* Sihrang,”’ three colours.’—(Ain, trans.I, 94.) * Siring chints ‘may have been chinta printed 
in three colours, or perhaps ‘ chints used for the sarong,’ the body-cloth or long kilt, “ which 
forms the chief article of dress of the Malays and Javanese " (Hobson-Jobson, 2nd ed., p. 790). 

Shoegoose.—[c. 1595.] “ His Majesty [Akbar] is very fond of using this plucky little 
animal [ecil. the siyiigosh] for hunting purposes. In former times it would attack a hare 
ora fox ; but now it kills black deer.” —Ain-i-Akbari, trans. Blochmann, I, 290. Blochmann 
says in a note that the Persian name is a translation of the Turkish gara-golag (‘black ear ‘| 
whence our Felis caracal.—Idid., note. 

(1632.] Peter Mundy also mentions the animal as ‘Shawgose.' (Trarels, Il, 307.) 
Sir Richard Temple says it is properly shdhgatwaz, and is a common name in Bengal for the 
siimbar, but he does not mention any authority for the statement. 

Manucci writes : 

[c. 1700.) “ Also in the Mogul country, they hunt them foranes, ful‘ng] in another way. 
‘There is a kind of animal like a large cat called Xagor—that is Royal Ear. Their colour is 
grey, and their ears larger than those of the cat, having at the tips some rather long hairs, 
black in colour.”’—Storia do Mogor, trans. Irvine, II, 90, and note, where Mr. Irvine identi- 
fies it with the ‘Siyah-gosh’ and says it is ‘an animal of the panther kind, a lynx.’ See also 
ibid., TV, 429. 

Siam.—In a note on the quotation from Barbosa, Sir Henry says that ‘it is difficult to 
interpret the form ‘ Anseam " used by that writer, which is found also in C. Federici in the 
form Asion. Mr. Dames suggests that just as © Arakiin’ is formed by prefixing the Arabic 
particle Al to Rakhang (Al RAkhang, Ar-Rakhang, Arikan), so * Anseam ” is eI, Alsiam, 
Assiyam (Anseam).—The Book of Duarta Barbosa, I, 162, note. 

Singara.—The earliest illustration from an English writer which Mr. Crooke could add 
in the second edition ia of 1798, but the fruit had been named and described much earlier by 
Finch :—[1608-11.] ‘* The herbe which heareth the hermodactyle is a weed abounding in moat 
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substance, having at each angle a sharpe picked pricking point and is a little indented on 
both the flat sides like two posternes. The fruit, being greene, issoft and tender, white, and 
of a mealish taste, much eaten in India, being exceeding cold in my judgement, for alwayes 
after it I desired aqua-vitae. It is called by the people Singarra.”—EKarly Travels in India, 
ed. Foster, p. 150. De Laet has a similar account, but it is hardly worth quoting, as he 
has borrowed it from Finch._(De Jmperio, trans. Hoyland, p. 44.) 

Siwalik.—The learned authors stoutly deny that this name is derived from sawilah 

‘one lakh and a quarter,’ and say that this etymology is absolutely valueless. As they 
admit “‘ that the special application of the term to the detached sub-Himalayan range is 
quite modern,” the latter does not enter into the discussion, and the question is confined 
to the earliest and primary sense of the toponym, vis., the territory to the west of the Ara- 
valli Hills and including Nagor and Manddwar. Now a reference to Dr. Bhagvdnlil Indraji’s 
History of Gujardt (Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. i, 157) shows that this identical territory is called 
Sapidaleksha by the Jain chroniclers -— 

“The Ajmer kings were * Sapidlaksha.’ Why they were so called is not known. This 
much is certain that Sapddlaksha is the Sanskrit form of the modern Sewalik. It would 
seem that the Chohins whom the Gujarat Jain chroniclers call ‘ Sapidlakshiya * must have 
come to Gujarat from the Sewalik hills.” It isfairly well known to Indian archwologists that 
the names of many districts or territorial divisions in this country are associated with certain 
numbers, e.g., Salsette Shdshasti, ‘ sixty-six "(Hobson-Jobson, 786). Tiswidi, ‘ Thirty "— 
and others (q.v. Fleet, Kanarese Districts, in Bombay Gazetteer, I, ii, 403, 431), The rationale 
of the association has not been determined by scholars,’ but there can be no doubt about 
the fact, and Sapidlakshya—Sioilik—may be reasonably supposed to be an instance of this 
kind of nomenclature. 

Sumpitan.—The earliest example quoted by Mr. Crooke is from Herbert [c. 1630], but 
there is a description of the thing, without the name, in the Journal of John Jourdain. 

[1613.] “‘ The Kinge is... . very severe in justice towards his owne nation. Yf any 
offend and hath deserved death, he is brought before him, and with a truncke the Kinge will 
ehute him with a littl: poysonned arrowe. If he will have him live halfe an houre... . he 
will shute him in the arme or legge, butt if hee will have him dye presentlie he will sicche 
him in the breast: neere the harte, and then he falleth downe presentlie before him.""—Op.cil., 
ed. Foster, p. 295. 

Surat.—" Surat is not a place,” Sir Henry writes, ‘of any antiquity. There are some 
traces of the existence of the name ascribed to the fourteenth century, in passages of un- 
certain value in certain native writers.” Yule’s carliest quotation refers to 1510. Whatever 
the case may be as regards the fourteenth century, it seems fairly certain that Surat did exist 
and was a place of some note in the fifteenth. I beg permission to quote the following 
evidence, which I believe is mostly new, In his account of the reign of Sultin Ahmad Shih 
of Gujarit, the author of the Mindt-i-Sikandari (circa 1611 A.o.} writes : 

[e, 1410.) “ Médad, son of Firés Khan went to Khambéiat. Then he was joined by 
Shékh Malik, entitled ‘ Masti" Khan, son of Sultan Musaffar, who was Governor of Strat 
and Ranér. When the Sultan went against them, they left Khambaiat and went to Bhariij 
[Broach]. He pursued them thither and invested the place."—Bayley's translation, p, 99, 

Again, Firishta has the following mention of the town in his histary of the reign of 
Sultan Mahmétd Khalji I of MAlwA (1435-1469 a.c.). 

[1452.] “It is worthy of remark that Sooltan Mahmood, never experienced a defeat 
before, or afterwards, during his reign, His son, Gheias-ood-Deen, with the right wing of the 

1 For the most probable explanation of these numerical col designations, see Pri Nath, A Study in th 


Savill, se ibid, p. 37—C. E. A. W.0., Jourr-Evrros. Uh PP. 23-20, Box 
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army fled to Surat, where he plundered the country, and returned to Mando by the same 
route he came [that is, Nundoorbar, Talnere and Sindwa].”—Briggs’ Ferishiah, IV, 218; also 
Lucknow lith., If, 250, |. 12; see also Tabagit-i-Akbari, Lucknow lith., p. 555, L. 15. 

[1478.] Besides these allusions, the town is explicitly mentioned in a letter address 
to the Parsis of Gujarat by their Zoroastrian brethren in Persia in the Yazdajardi year 847 
1478 a.p.—Hodivala, Studies in Parat History, pp. 279-280. 

Surwaun. [c. 1626.) “The Sarwin or camel driver, looka to his camel."—Pelsaert, 
~ trans. Moreland, p. 62. 

[1631.] See also de Laet, De Imperio, trans. Hoyland, p. 90, who speaks of them as 
‘ Serriwani.’ 

Suttee.—The strange story quoted by Yule from Hamilton (1727) is found in Manucci, 
who asserts that he witnessed the incident himself at RAjmahal in Bengal in 1663. (Storia 
do Mogor, trans. Irvine, II, 96.) Bowrey states that he saw a wéman drag a Brahman into 
the flames in a place about six miles above Hagli about 1676. (Cowntries Round the Bay of 
Bengal, ed. Temple, p. 204.) The two cases are of course different as regards time and also 
place. Hamilton merely says that he had heard the story. 

Sweet Potato—-May I say that shakarkand does not mean ‘sugar-candy” as the 
authors say, but ‘ sweet tuber‘ t Kand here ia not the Arabic 03, but the Sanskrit kanda, 
( #¢ ), a bulbous or tuberous root. See Fallon’s Dictionary, sv. > as well as 4S ye 

Syee.—The word appears to have been in general use in the secondary sense of ° groom,” 
as early at least as the days of Akbar, as it is used in the Ain, Book I, ch. 53. In his account 
of the officers and servants attached to the imperial stables, Abul Fagl writes :— 

(1a95.] “11. The Sais or groom. There is one groom for every two horses.” Bloch- 
mann’s trans.,1, 138. Sdis ( 4) oecurs also in Badfoni (text, II, 205), where Lowe has 
left out the word in his version (trans., II, 208, |. 4); but Blochmann has translated it cor- 
rectly as ‘ grooms.’ Ain-i-Akbart, trans. (Note on the §adrs of Akbar’s Reign), I, 273; 
see also Elliot, H. of J., V, 521. Richardson says (p+! = means * governor, controller 
a master of horse, an equerry, &@ groom, 4 public executioner.'—Fersian, Arabic and English 
Dichionary, 4.0. 

Taj.—Mr. Crooke suggests that Tavernier's Tasimacan, which the latter describes as “a 
great Bazar or Market place comprised of six great courts, all encompass’d with porticos,” 
must be a corruption of Téj-i-magdm, ° Place of the Taj.’ I venture to suggest that 
the correct restoration is Taéj-ganj ; witness Mundy :— 

[1632.] ‘“ Hee [seil. Shah Jahin] intends, as some thinck, to remove all the Cittie 
hither, cawseinge hills to be made levell because they might not hinder the prospect of it, 
places appoynted for streets, shopps, etts. dwellings, commaunding Marchants, shoppkeepers, 
Artificers to Inhabit [it] where they begin to repaire and called by her name Tage Gunge.” 
—Travels, ed. Temple, II, 213-14. 

[1648.] The word occurs also in English Factories in Indio (1646-50), p. 220, as 
‘Tadgundy,’ where Sir William Foster points out that “from 0. CO. 2248 and references 
im O. C. 2071 to the * Agra Tadgund or Basar‘ it would appear that this word represents 
the still existing TAjganj, the village which sprang up around the 'Taj Mahal.”—J6id., note. 

Tangun.—The earliest quotation from an English author is of 1774, but this vernacular 
name of the ‘ Tibetan pony ’ occurs in Mundy’s Travels :— 

[1632.] “ From beyond this place [Patna] to the Eastward are hither brought certen 
small horses called Goonts or Tangans, which are of the same repute heere in India as our 
Cornish Naggs are with us in England, . - - - full of metall, hard bredd, and of great 
endurance.’ —Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Temple, TU, 136. 

Talipot.—The tree as well as the custom of using its leaves “for writing upon instead 
of paper "’ is mentioned by Albirdani. : 
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fc. 1030.) “ The Hindus haan in the south of their country a slender tree like the date 


and cocoa-nut palms, bearing edible fruits and leaves of the length of one yard, and as broad 
as three fingers, one put beside the other. They call these leavesidri . . . . and write 
on them. They bind a book of these together by a cord on which they are arranged, the 
cord going through all the leaves by a hole in the middle of each.”—Albirini’s India, trans. 
Sachan, I, 171. 

Tashreef.—The following is an earlier use of the term than any quoted by Yule :— 


——— =" 
Fs ry", J 


(1633.] “‘ Those Portinggalla whilome exspelled Hugly hath found greate favour with ~ 


Shawgahan, and reentered the place to the number of 20 persones; hows cavidall [capital] for 
their commensing a new investment is the third part of there goods formerly cessed 
on, which with large priveliges and fashareefea with honer the king hath bestowed on 
them.” —English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1630-33), p. 308. 

Thug.—In his edition of Tavernier, Ball proposed to identify that author's Pauzecour 
with ‘ Pariah ‘or ‘ Phiusigar." Mr, Crooke rightly says that this is inadmissible, and him- 
self anggests that it stands for “‘ Panchagauda, the five classes of Northern Brahmans.” But 
this ignores what Tavernier says about them. He declares that “they do not belong to 
either of the four castes [‘ Brahmins, Ketris, Banians and Soudra "—whom he names], that 
they alloceupy themselves with mechanical arta, and do not differ from one another except 
by the different tradea which they follow from father to son.""—(Ball, I, 185.) The Panch- 
gauda Bridhmana certainly do not follow mechanical trades, and none of them follows the 
tailor’s calling, which Tavernier gives as an instance, I venture to suggest that the jeweller 
wrote or meant to write either ‘ Paunzelour’ or ‘ Paunzecoul,’ that is ‘ Panchalar’ or 
"Panchakula," The‘ Panchalars’ are “ the chief of the left hand castes in Southern India, 
the five classes, workers in metal, stone, etc."” (See Hobson-Jobson, 2nd ed., p. 172.) 

Panchkula or Panchhalshi is the general designation of the similar class of people 
in the Bombay Presidency. They are also called Varnasankar or Sankarjdti, i.e., the 
mixed castes. In other words, they do not properly belong to any of the four castes, and 
are said to owe their existence to unions between males and females of different castes, 

Tope-Khana.—The following early use of the word may be noticed :— 

[1668.] “ Some time in October or November a letter was received from Robert Smith 
dated from the Topconna in Dehli,”—English Factories in India, ed. Foater (1668-09), p. 36, 

Toshaconna.—To the illustrative quotations in the first edition, Mr. Crooke has added 
in the second, a passage from Roe's Journal in which ‘ Atashckannoe * is mentioned (II, 300). 
The same word is used by the ambassador again at p. 363, but it has nothing to do with 
‘Toshakhina.” It stands for witish-LMina,‘ guard room.’ The latter word occurs more than 
once in the Journal of William Finch, who describes it as the place where the Emperor's 
 Captaines according to their degrees keep their seventh day chockees.”"—Early Travels in 
India,ed. Foster, p. 184, See also ibid,, pp. 162, 164; and Monserrate, trans. Hoyland, p. 206. 

Tuckavee.—This familiar word ia as old at least as the days of Akbar and is found in 
several Persian writers of that period. Firishta writes in his account of the reign of Mubam- 
mad Tughlag (1325-1251 a.p,) — | 

[e. 1610.] “He . . . . took some pains to encourage husbandry and commerce 
and for this purpose (?) gave large sums to the inhabitants from the treasury. But as the 
people were distressed for food they expended the money on the necessaries of life.”’—Trana. 
Briges, I, 425. Here the word in the original is ,¢5'4) (Lucknow lith., I, 137, | 10 from 
foot). See also ibid., 1, 140, 1. 16 (corresponding to Briggs, I, 433), 

The author of the Tabagit-i-Abbari, who wrote about 1595 a.p., employs the identical 
word in the same connection (Lucknow lithograph, p. 103, 1. 3 from foot ; p. 107, L 13). 

Upper Rojer—Aa Sir Richard Temple has pointed out, the PAli word ia wpa-rija 

(Bowrey, p. 259, note), and this is much nearer to the Hobson-Jobson form than the Sanakrit 
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yuva-rija. Sir Henry Elliot gives some other “ happy examples of the Hobson-Jobeon dia- 
lect,” which I may be permitted to quote as they are not in Yule. 

“We have heard our European soldiery,” he writes, “ convert Shekhawati into * Sherry 
and water ' ; Sirdju-d-daula into a belted knight, ‘Sir Roger Dowler,’ Dalip into ‘ Tulip’: 
Shah Shuja’u-]-Mulk into ‘Cha sugar and milk,’ and other similar absurdities.”"—History of 
India, I, 516. 

Whether “ happy ” or not, they are certainly curious. 

Vaishnava.—There is a very early mention of this sect by name in ‘Al Shahrastdni's 
Kitébu'l-Milal wa-l-Nihal.’ Of the -2 yi«la!! (Al-Bésnawiya) he says: “ They believe their apostle 
to be a spiritual angel who came down to earth in theformofaman. . . . He ordered 
them to make an idol resembling him, to approach, to adore it, and to walk round it every 
day thrice, with musical instruments, fumigation,songand dance. He ordered them to mag- 
nify cows, and to worship them whenever they perceived any, and totake refuge in penitence by 
stroking them.”"—Rehatsek’s Translation in Journal, BBRAS., vol. XIV, No. XXXVI, p. 6l. 

Yaboo.—-Yule’s first quotation from an English author is of 1754. The following is a 
much earlier example :— , 

(1669.] “‘ All such [horses] as procurable of any worth were taken an‘ seized on by the 
Kings generall. . . . Yabboute which formerly were in noe esteeme, are now growne to 
extraordinary prizes.”"—English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1668-9), p. 210. 

Yak.—Ralph Fitch is perhaps the earliest English author who writes of this animal, 
though he does not give the name. 

fe. 1585.] “ They [the people of Bhutan] cut the tailes of their kine and sell them very 
deere, for they bee in great request, and much esteemed in those parts. The haire of them is 
a yard long, the rumpe is above a spanne long; they use them to hang them for braverie upon 
the heades of their elephants ; they beg much used in Pegu and China.”—Early Travels in 
India, ed. Foster, p. 27. 

Zantel.—This word is not in Hobson-Jobson, but it is used by Pelsaert, de Lact and 
Herbert. The first of these authors writes :— 

[1626.] ‘' The tsantel or messenger, a plume on his head and two bells at his belt, runs 
at a steady pace, ringing the bells ; they carry their masters’ letters a long distance in ashort 
time, covering from 25 to 30 kos in a day.” —Jahdngir's India, p. 62. 

[1631.] “‘The Zanteles or runners (who wear feathera on their heads and carry two 
cymbals hung from their belts, which they clash as they go) can cover 26 or 30 cos in one 
day.” —De Lact De Imperio Magni Mogolis, trans. Hoyland, p. 4). 

Mr. W. H. Moreland is not sure whether it represents chanddl or Santdl. Neither Pel- 
saert nor de Laet could have known anything about the aborigines called Sontals, and there 
is nothing to show that they were generally employed as messengers in the part of the coun- 
try with which these authors were familiar. But the following passages from Abul Fagl 
seem to show that the word stands for ‘ chandals.’ 

[1592.] “On 4 Bahman [1000 H=1592] Khidmat Rai died of dysentery. He belonged 
to a tribe which was unequalled in India for wickedness. They are also called Mawi [recle 
Meo ?] and chandél. His Majesty favoured him and made him chief of his tribe, and‘ guided 
him towards honesty. . . . As he had the title of Khidmat Rai, every one of the tribe 
is called Khidmatiyd.”—Akbarndma, trans. Beveridge, IIT, 922. 

It would appear from the Afn-i-Abkbarf, that these Khidmatiyd belonged to the same 
class as, if they were not absolutely identical with, the Mewras.’ The latter are described 
as “natives of MewAt, who are famous as runners. They bring from great distances with 
zeal anything that may be required. They are excellent spies. . . . Their wages are 
the same as the preceding [sev. Khidmatiyds) —Ain-i-Akbari, trans. Blochmann, I, 252. 

It would seem that ‘ Khidmatiyis,’ ‘ Mawis’ (i.e., Meos), Mewras, and ‘ ChandAle’ were 
practically identical. 
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| (REL STEIN IN GEDROSIA, 
By C. E. A. W. OLDHAM, C.8.1. 


In the course of the 25 months from March 1926 to April 1928 Sir Aurel Stein accom- — 


plished a series of three remarkable tours of archwological exploration on the north-western 
frontiers of India, tours which for masterly conception, for rapidity, yet thoroughness, of 
execution, and for variety and value of resulta stand unequalled, we believe, in the history 
of Indian archwological exploration. The fruits of the firat two tours in (1) Upper Swit 
and Adjacent Tracts (March-May 1926) and (2) Waziristan and Northern Balfchistén (Jan.- 
April 1927) have already been noticed in this journal. In the third,! with which we deal 
here, Sir Aurel covered a vast extent of country, stretching from Mastung near Quetta to 
the extreme south-western corner of Makriin close to the Persian border, and from the R&akéh 
range in northern Makrin to the Arabian Sea, examining all areas likely to contain remains 
of antiquarian interest in the now arid provinces of KhArin, SarawAn, Jhalawin and Makran 
In the course of his rapid journeys, facilitated by the use of motor lorries and camels, he suc- 
ceeded in examining upwards of 150 sites, and was able to make halts of ome days at the 
most important of these and to conduct trial excavations where the proximity of a settled 
population provided sufficient labour for the purpose, | 

The wealth of material collected at scores of sites ia so vast and the questions of archwo- 
logical, historical and geographical interest involved so numerous that space will not permit 
of more than a brief survey of the main features of the results attained. Evidence of exten- 
sive settlements dating in many cases from early prehistoric times, and in some cases of pro- 
longed duration, was found at a large number of sites in different parts of the areas explored. 
These were most numerous in the Mashkai, Kolwa, Kéj, Dasht and Nihing valleys, and in 
Rakhshin and Parém. As might have been expected, the most ancient sites have been 
traced along and adjoining the valleys of the main rivers, where, we are forced to conclude, 
the supply of water for man and beast and for purposes of irrigation must have been more 
abundant at the time when they were occupied than has been the case since the earliest his- 
toric times. Of sites of special interest may be mentioned Suktagén-dér, about 35 miles NW. 
of GwaAdar, in the Dasht valley ; Shihi-tump some four miles from Turbat in what is known 
aa the Kéj valley ; Kulli-damb, near Awaran in the west central basin of the Hingol river ; 
Siih-damb, near Jhau in the east central basin of the Hingol ; and Mehi-damb, near Jebri 
in the upper basin of the same river, some 40 miles SW. from Nal, where careful excavations, 
with the results of which readers of the Indian Antiquary are familiar, were out by 
Mr, H. Hargreaves in 1925.1 

At Suktagén-dér abundant finds of pottery, objects in stone and shell and cinerary 
deposits indicated a culture closely related to those of chaloolithic sites in Sistin and in the 
4hob and Loralai valleys in N. Balichistin, but pointing perhaps to an earlier stage, aa the 
profusion of stone implements found both above and below ground would indicate. The 
occupation of this site was evidently prolonged and confined to chalcolithic times. It is 
specially interesting to notice the evidence here of funeral customs similar to, but probably 
older than, those traced in the Zhob valley. 

At Shihi-tump the indications were so hopeful to his practised eye as to induce Sir Aurel 
to make a comparatively long halt (of eleven days), and the considerable excavations, which 
he was able to carry out owing to labour being available from some villages in the neighbourhood, 
more than justified his anticipations, as a wealth of pottery impl | 
objects, including human remains, was recovered, Here were found no less than 85 terra- 
cotta figurines of humped bulls, the similarity of which with the tihans of Siva waa sufficiently 
LAL Memoir No. 43 : An Archaological Tour in Gedrosia, by Sir Aurol Stein, K.C.1.E. Government 
of India Proas, Calcutta, 1931. 


* A. 5. I, Memoir No. 35 : Excavations in Baliichistdn, ote (1026), by H. H love 
India Pres, Calcutta, 1929. | pete 
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: Aurel the question whether we may not have to recognize “ the in- 
fluence of an ancient cult established already in pre-Aryan India”: but, as he cautiously adda, 
this ia a question to which only further discoveries and researches may in time permit of an 
answer. The burial remains and funerary deposita found at this siteare of exceptional interest, 
a striking peculiarity of the funerary ware being the restricted range of shapes and motifs 
as compared with the ordinary painted pottery of this and other sites in Makrin of approxi- 
mately the same age. An exact parallel to this contrast scems to be furnished by the painted 
pottery found in the earliest sone at 5usa. 

At Kulli-damb trial excavations were carried out for about a week, resulting in 4 
variety of important finds, including an abundance of painted pottery of superior quality, 
terracotta figurines of humped bulls (66) and of a female (5) described by Sir Aurel, for rea- 
sons referred to below, as the ‘ goddess,’ funerary remains and stone-built structures. The 
pottery and figurines and other objecta disclosed similarity with finds in the early strata at 
ShAhi-tump and at sites in the Zho ‘and Loralai valleys and in Sistin. Sir Aurel considers 
that this site, the largest known to him in Makran, would on extensive and systematic exca- 
vation be likely to yield further valuable results. At SiAh-damb, near Jhau, the limited 
exploration possible sufficed to attest prolonged early prehistoric occupation and cultures 
of the types noted at Kulli. 

Some five days were spent in trial excavations at Mehi-damb, which proved to be an- 
other early prehistoric site, yielding a mass of early painted pottery of various types resem- 
bling those found at many other prehistoric sites in Makrin as well as in Zhob and Loralai, 
besides burial deposits, cinerary urns, numerous terracotta figurines, copper objects and 
remains of structures built of unhewn stone, Evidence waa here found of simple burial 
after cremation as well a3 of the deposit of in cinerary urns, Specially remarkable 
perhaps was the abundance of terracotta figurines recovered, comprising 199 specimens of 
the humped bull, exclusive of fragments, and 92 of the ‘ goddess." The large number of 
humped bulls obtained at this one site and the uniformity of the type found throughout all 
chalcolithic sites of Makrin and Jhalawin makes it © difficult,” Sir Aurel writes, “ not to 
believe that this animal was like its Indian counterpart, the ‘ Brahmani bull," an object. of 
popular reverence, if not of actual worship. If this assumption is right the temptation is 
obviously great to seek some connexion between that prehistoric worship of the population 
which occupied the extreme western marches of India before the ‘ Aryan’ invasion of Vedic 
times, and the great role played by Siva’s bull in Indian cult from a very early historical 
age. There is scarcely any indication of such a cult to be found in the oldest Vedic literature. 
This might lead us to infer that it was an inheritance from much earlier times to which the 
autochthonous populatién of northern India with its deeply rooted archaic bent bas clung 
notwithstanding the great transformation brought about in ita civilization, racial consti- 
tution and language by the triumphant invasion of its northern conquerors. But the sub- 
ject touched upon is too wide and at present too speculative to be pursued here further in 
what ia meant for a plain record of antiquarian facta.” Equally interesting is the problem 
raised by the female figures found in such quantities at Mehi and other sites. Sir Aurel 
drawa attention to the fact that all these figurines, wherever the lower portions survive, 
invariably end below the waist in a flat base, showing that they were meant to be set up, 
presumably on some stand or platform. Variety is introduced mainly in the treatment of the 
hair dreaa and of the ornaments, often of a particularly ornate character, around the neck and 
breast. No indications of dress are attempted. Similar figurines found in the Zhob valley 
led Sir Aurel to the surmise that they perhaps represented a female goddess of fertility, the 
‘mother goddess,” whose worship is so frequently to be found in widely distant parte of 
Asia and Europe in historical times. He points to the connexion which in early mythologi- 
eal belicf often appears between that ‘mother goddess ' aud the goddess of the earth, and 
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also to the fact that all these figurines show the body only to below the waist as possibly 
affording further clues. “‘ It is certainly curious," he concludes, “ that we meet with a cor- 
responding representation of the Earth goddess emerging from the ground with the upper — 
portion of the body also in Buddhist and Hellenistic iconography.” 

From Gio goograpiiical anit histcxibal pusmhe of view great interest attaches to the obser- 
vationa which Sir Aurel records from time to time on the evidence of a large and thoroughly 
settled population having dwelt in prehistoric times in so many of the tracte surveyed by 
him in the course of this tour, where at the present day an extremely sparse and mostly 
nomadic population pass a precarious existence. The arid, barren conditions of Khaérin, 
with its almost entire absence of permanent villages, leads him to conclude that it could 
probably never have served as “‘a passage land for trade.” The conditions in Makriin are 
not much better : and Sir Aurel draws a striking contrast between the abundance of prehis- 
toric sites in the Kolwa and Kéj valleys and the massively built stone structures traceable 
at certain sites, indicating extensive and prolonged settled occupation, and the few inhabit- 
ants of today and the wretched huts of palm-matting that house practically the whole of 
even the settled population. The subject was forcibly impressed upon his attention at an 
early stage of his tour when examining some large prehistoric mounds at Zayak and Taghazi- 
damb in the Beséma valley about the head-streams of the Garuk river, 00 miles SW. by 
S. of Kalit. Here the specimens of ancient pottery found strewn upon the mounds showed 
features of special interest, and Sir Aurel would have welcomed the possibility of excavation ; 
but the total absence of a settled population within a radius of 30 miles precluded this. It 
was clearly impossible to suppose that this tract could in prehistoric times have supported 
the number of settlements indicated by the extant mounds had the climatic conditions been 
as unfavourable then as they are now. 

In regard to all this unmistakable testimony to change of physical conditi 
the two questions that will probably first strike the reader are (1) what causes have seaudan 
to bring it about f and (2) at what period approximately did it occur? Dealing with corre- 
sponding signs of change in northern Balichistin and Wasiristin, Sir Aurel has recorded 
elsewhere’ that he had failed to observe definite evidence of ‘ desiccation." In the absence 
of any record or other proof it would be hazardous to pronounce the evidence as definite ; 
yet it seems convincing to reason that something has happened to render conditions of life more 
difficult, whether this be due to diminution of rainfall and subsoil moisture, or to neglect to 
maintain an ancient system of storage and regulation of water-supply for purposes of irriga- 
tion and human consumption, or to both these causes. In this connexion the affiliated 
question of the deforestation of the hill-sides should also be considered. Whatever the 
theoretical findings may be in respect of the effect of tree and vegetable growth upon soil 
moisture, experience shows that such growth does have the effect of checking desiccation. 
Can it be that these rugged hills have gradually become shorn of a growth that once covered 
them, and that this has acted as at least a contributory cause of the change? As to when 
the change began to have the effect of depopulating the country, the period must have been 
remote. We learn from the accounts that have come down to us of the hardship endured 
by Alexander the Great and his army in their passage along southern Makrin. ‘That these 
accounts are not wholly fictitious we can rest satisfied from various items of description 
which are confirmed by existing facts. Even allowing for exaggeration with a view to magni- 
fication of Alexander's achievements—and we are rather inclined to suspect this, having 
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2 A. S&S. 7. Memoir No. 37: An Archeological Tour in Wasiristin oral Northern Battichistdn, by Sir 
Aurel Stein, K.C.1LE. Government of India Prees, Calewtta, 1929. 
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country (torqpos xz! Yappedys, Arrian). We are disposed to regard the massive, stone-built 
gabar-bands, or embankments, noticed by Sir Aurel in so many areas, as having a bear- 
ing upon the question. It seems possible that the construction, involving immense labour, 
of such huge dams or training-works for the conservation or control of water for purposes of 
irrigation was originally prompted by a diminution in the supply brought about by a change 
in climatic conditions. In any case 4 marked change appears likely to have taken place im 


later prehistoric times, as we notice that certain sites which disclose prolonged, settled, pre- 


hiatoric oceupation were abandoned before historic times. 
Aw will be readily understood, Sir Aurel in planning this tour had kept in view the possi- 





bility of find ing 


in the intervening country further links between the remains of the “ Indus 


culture” found at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro and the cultures revealed from prehistoric 
sites in Sist&n, Tran and the Tigris-Euphrates basin. That such links have indeed been traced 
by him will be obvious to all who study the records of these last two tours ; but their exact 
historical, cultural and chronological interrelations still remain in large measure to be worked 
out. We must await, on the one hand, the complete stratigraphical exploration of certain 





sites, which he he 


‘neither the time nor the means to carry out, and, on the other hand, the 


detailed expert examination and correlation of the mass of ceramic and other material which 
he has recovered. It is to be hoped that neccasary measures Ste being taken to have this 


It is of far-reaching interest to note the evidence which Sir Aurel Stein has now unveiled 
of what may perhaps be regarded as two main series of routes of communication between 
Tran and (shall we say ?) Sumer and north-western India, the one, more northerly, through 
N. Baliichist’in and Wasiristén, and the other, to the south, along the valleys of Makran and 
through the hills of Jhalawan, to the fertile plains of the Indus basin. The observations in 
connexion with the latter routes and with the significance of the persistence of a Brahu 


population, speaking a Dravidian language, in 


call for study and further development. 


JhalawAn and Sariwin contained in Chapter I 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Review OF PerLoeorny AND RELIGION, being the 
Journal of the Academy of Philosophy and Reli- 
gion, vol. II, No. I, March 1931. Aryabhushan 
Pres, Poon, 

This interesting periodical, which contains, among 
other articles, a summary of the latest physical 
concept of matter, is specially noticeable for an 
original anc well-reasoned discussion of *Totemiam 
and the Maratha Devak" by J. Abbott, L.C.8., with 


which the number commence? Mr, Abbott han | 


axamined a list of devaks which advances our pre- 


wont knowledge materially. By far the greater 


number are the names of trees and plants. Among 
some 20 odd entries which he clasees a4 not pce ti = 


fiable, we note the singanvel, which is the Gouania 


microcarpa, the virchatra, which ia the royal um- 
brelia, a well known protector against the possible 


evil influence of tho sun's mys (cide Campbell, 
Notes on the Spirit Basia of Belief and Custom), and 
the eddeagni. The latter, according to Moles- 
worth, is a mythical animal of flame, found in the 
sea, Another occasion must be found to deal ade- 
quately with Mr. Abbott's interesting theory that 
the dewak is not a totem, but merely a vehicle for 
invoking the presence of the éakti. It would seem 
that the conolusiona put forward fail to give sufti- 
cient weight to the evidence already on record 
regarding totem divisions among the Gonds, Mupdila 
and other carly tribes in other parts of India, where 
there is far leas trace of the super-imposed Brahma- 


nistie culture, which, in the cases dealt with in hia 


article, has obviously obscured the originel nature 
of the practices dealt with. To read into the 


| mpidly decaying survivala of a once consistent 


f 


since the fourth century B.c., and that Gedrosia was even then a “ worthless and sandy ’ 
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primitive ayatem of exogamy the conclusions sug- 


gested by the super-impowed Hindu practices which, 


as Crooke so well establishes, have overlaid #0 many 
original superstitions, is to travel far from the truth. 
Briefly, Mr. Abbott's method, interesting aa it is, 
suggests the work of an archmologist who would 
attempt to describe the buildings in ancient Rome 
on the resulta of « atudy of the recently emcted 
Vittorio Emmanucle monument. <All the same, 
wo are indebted to him for the useful additions 
which hig researches have mado to a most important 
ethnological problem, and one that lies at the 
root of the question of caste and tribal origms 
in India. 
R. E. E. 





Jovsaxal or Tax Brean anp Onmsa Resranci 
Socrmery, vol. XVI, Pta. III ond IV, Septem- 
ber-December, 1030. 

The loading article in thia issue of the JBORS. 

is « long and important paper 

Saka-Satevibhans History’ by Mr. EK. P. Jaynewal, 

in which he discumes a large number of con- 

troversial questions with characteristic acumen 
place the initial year of the ‘earlier Saka era," 
as he profera to call it, at about 123 uc. He 
dens neh sevens eve So ‘historical Saka | 

' (72 Aw.) wos established by Wima Kad- 
187 and 101 of the time of Wima, which is sufficient 


to prove that he did not establish an era of his | 


own. He holds that the date on the Amohini 
tablet of the reign of Mahikshatrapa Sodiaa is 


42, and not 72, and would ogquate it with about | 


Bl Bc. 

Mr. Jayaswal expreweca the conviction that 
Geutamiputra Sitakarpi wae the Vikramdditys 
of Hindu story and of the Jaina pdthds, and that 
it waa he who conquered Nahap&na and freed the 
whole of Milava and Avanti from the Sakes, He 
thinks it probable that the Milayas took a leading 
part in the campaign, and that it waa they who 
founded the V.8. ers, “as marking the foundation 
with the defeat of the Sakae and waa ovidently 
connected with it.” He olaborates his previous 
conclusion thet the Kushins dynasty were Sakas, 
and emphasizes the point that contemporary, 
formal documenta discloas Kushina as the personal 
name of the father and predecessor of Wima. Tha 
term Kushfina, he further points out, ia not employed 
in the Purlinas, which may be regarded as support- 


ing his view that it waa not the tribal or family 
name, but “a personal name adopted by the founder 


of the dynasty.” 





on ‘Problema of | 


Jaysawal would | 


The question of Sitavihana chronology is dealt 
with at much length with an abundance of references 
from the Purges, Jaina and other texts, inscrip- 
tions and coins, resulting in the framing of 4 
complete list of 20 kings from Simuka Sitav@hana 
(899-482 8.0.) down to Pulomaivi IIT (231—238 
4p.) giving the probable duration of each reign. 
This is a vahmble piece of work in itself, and will 
be commended for the attention paid to the oxami- 
nation of the Jaina texta, which so often furnish 
thrown on Nahapina and on the Saka dynasty in 
Sauristra (Apps. A and B). 

Tho VikramAditys of Gupidhya and Somadeva’s 
story ia idontified with Kuntala Sitekargi (75-73 
A.D.) #0n and successor of Mahendra Sitakarni 
C855 AS as eee a ee eee 
of 78 4.0. who defeated the Sakaa: it is suggoste 
seh. thin \eupintien| fox: Abe cas tise thea socieeliog 
Hindu tradition that aa in 53 m.c. Vikramiditya 
won 4 signal victory over the Sekas, marking an 
era, so in 78 a.p. king Silsvfhana, a grandson 
of hia, gained a victory over them once mor, 
the other band,” Mr. Jayaswal odds, “wo have 
the definite statement of the Jaina tradition and 
historical evidence in its favour that the Saka 
Era was started by o Saka king. Both traditions 
aro true. [Tho] year 74 a.0. was the beginning 
of the Sake Era and was alao tho year of the socond 
Sake defeat in Western India at the hands of tho 
Silavahans, who waa in fact # descendant of 
the first victor of the ditcsa: Gischaestchibts 
Sitakargi.” 

the identification of the dynasties mentioned in 
the Puriigas as contemporary with the Andhras, 
Finally Mr. Jayarwal expresses the conviction 
to furnish a complete account of local soversigntias 
hea set hia hand to clear up this so-called * dark 
period.” We can only hope that Mr. Joyaswal, 
who ia 90 eminently fitted for it, will be able to 
While several of Mr. Jaynawal'a findings aro 
necessarily open to modification in the event of 
further evidence becoming available, we com- 





mend the courage with which he has tackled 


many thorny points, the extent of hia research and 


| the ability in piecing together disjected data shown 


in this paper. 
C. E. A. W. O. 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 
Br D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A., Pa-D. 
(Continued from vol, XLU, p. 295.) 

XXI. The Years called Krita, or the Origin of the Vikrama Era. 

Epigraphists are aware that the Samvat years associated with the traditional Vikra- 
mAditya were originally known 4s Krita years. It is therefore rather strange that in spite 
of the epigraphic evidence to the contrary some scholars! have maintained that there was 
a king called VikramAditya flourishing about 57 B.c., who founded the era, As a matter 
of fact, almost all the Samvat years before the fifth century 4.p. have been styled Krita 
yeara, and there is not even the remotest hint in any one of the early inscriptions that they 
were in any way connected with a king called Vikramaditya. But here we have to consider 
the question : what is meant by Krita years or Fritéh vatsardh 1 The earliest inscription in 
which a year of this era has been referred to has been found at Nandisi, Udaipur State, 
Rajpitana. The date exp eased in this record is ; Kritayor—ddvayor= Sata yor—ddvyasitayah 
(tau) 200 80 2 Chaitre? The point worthy of note is that the word Krita stands exactly in 
apposition with varsha, valsara, or any such synonymous word following it in all the in- 
scriptions where Krita is mentioned. What does the word Krita, therefore, mean in such 
phrases ? I suggested long ago that it possibly meant ‘made ' and referred to the years of 
an era invented by astronomers.* There was, however, no evidence to support it, and there 
was nothing in this suggestion which could inherently command acceptance. I now put 
forward another suggestion for what it is worth, a5 noscholar has yet come forward to explain 
satisfactorily what Krita means. 

Enough attention has not been drawn to the importance of ‘the Brahmin Empire * 
established by the Suigas sometime before the Christian era. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal was the 
first to bring this subject to our notice in two papers on ‘the Brahmin Empire."? In the 
second of these he has quoted a passage from the Harivariéa attached to the Mahabharata 
where Pushyamitra and his revival of Brahmaniam have been clearly hinted at. Soon after 
reading this paper I happened to light upon Chapters 190-1 of the Fanaparvan of the Mahi- 
bhdrata, which describe the Kaliyuga and its atrocities. We are told that during the Kali 
Age the Siidras will be the preachers and the Brahmans the hearers, that the earth will be 
adorned, not by shrines of gods, but by Buddhist alipas (ediika) and that India itself would 
be overrun by the Mlechchha hordes. This has been described as the character of the Kali- 
yuga, but Kaliyuga will gradually, we are told, develop into a eandhi period before the Krita- 
yuga is ushered in. In regard to the Kyitayuga, we are told, that “‘ when the Sun, the Moon, 
and Brihaspati, will, with the constellation of Pushya, enter the same (zodiacal) sign, the 
Krita Age will begin again.”’ We are further ‘nformed that a Brahman named Vishnuyasas 
will be born as Kalki in the town of Sambhala in a Brahman family and that he will be not 
only a supreme ruler (chakravartin) but also a righteous conqueror (dharma-vijayi). He 
will exterminate the Dasyus, perform a great Horse Sacrifice, give back the earth to 
the Brahmans, establish the worship of trigdlas, éaktis and deer-skins, and will usher in the 
Krita Age (Chap. 191, vs. 1-9). I am afraid this description suits Pushyamitra excellently, 
as he was a Brahman, a supreme ruler, a righteous conqueror, and celebrated a horse sacri- 
fice and re-established the Brahmanic religion. Nay, the account of the Kaliyuga preceding 
the advent of Kalki lays stress on the predominance of Buddhism and the Sidras becoming 
the preachers, exactly as is done by the Harivaméa, according to which this state of things 


1 Such as ©. V. Vaidyn in Ind. Fev., Dee. 1009 ; Haraprasad Sastri, Ep. Ind., Vol. AIT. p. 32; and 


K. M. Shembavnekar, Jour. Ind. His., Vol. X. p. 143 ff. 
4D. R. Bhandarkar'’s List of Ingcriptions of Northern India, No. 1 (Appendix, Ep. Ind., Vol. XTX. 


P- 1 ff.) 


$ ‘These have been culled together by me in R. G. Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., p. 191 if. 
& Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 163. 5 JRORS., 1018, p. 257 fi, ; 1928, p. 24. 
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was ended by Sendni drija, who, as shown by Mr. Jayaswal, cannot but be Pushyamitra. 





It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in the case of the Mahdbhdrata also, Pushyamitra 


is intended by the description of Kalki. The only difficulty that may be raised is that Kalki 


is spoken of as a personage tocome. Ent Mr. Jayaswal has already told us that the Puranas 


“clearly say that he did flourish.” Thus the Matsya-purina says that the Buddha was 
born as the ninth (arefira) and that Kalki, Vishnuyaéas, the leader of the Parfdaras, will 
be the tenth incarnation at the close of Kaliynga. Then follows a description of his con- 
quests, but at the end we are told that “ Time having passed that king (or god, dera) diaappear- 
ed." This clearly shows that according to some authorities the Kalki Incarnation of Vishnu 
has come and gone. This means that the Kali Age also has passed away, giving rise to the 
Kyita which is therefore now going on. If this line of reasoning has any weight, Pushyamitra 
becomes the inaugurator of the Krita Epoch which began with 57 B.c. 

[am aware that Pushyamitra has been assigned to circa 180 B.c. on the strength of the 
dynastic lists and regnal periods specified by the Purfinas. The testimony of the Purinas 
may perhaps be utilised when there is nothing of an irrefragable character to contradict it. 
Unfortunately the recent discovery of a Sufga inscription in Ayodhya runs counter to the 
above date of Pushyamitra. It refers to the reign of Dhanadeva, son of Phalgudeva and 
Kausiki, who was Lord of Kosala. But the most important point about it is that Dhanadeva 
says that he was sixth in descent from “ Sendpati Pushyamitra, who twice performed the 
Asvamedha sacrifice." Now, Mr. N. G. Majumdar rightly says in regard to this epigraph 
that the alphabet is “ almost the same as in the records of the Northern Kshatrapas (first 
century 4.D,)"' Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, who edited this inscription last, also remarks 
that it ‘on paleographic grounds must be assigned to about the first century a.p."" In 
fact, if any scholar frees his mind from any bias created by the date already assigned .to 
Pushyamitra on the strength of the Purinas and considers impartially the palmography 
of the Ayodhya inscription, he cannot but come tothe same conclusion, via., that the record 
belongs to the first century a.p. We have seen that Dhanadeva was sixth in descent from 
Pushyamitra and if we assign 25 years to a generation, an interval of 150 years must have 
separated the two. Further, supposing Dhanadeva lived about 75 a.p., Pushyamitra has to 
be placed cirea 75 B.c. It is possible that he first seized power about that time, but he must 
have been engaged in internecine warfare for a pretty long period before he could put down 
the Mlechchha rulers and establish himeelf as an indisputable paramount sovereign. That 
he was engaged in warfare for a long period is shown by the fact that hecelebrated the horse- 
sacrifice not once but twice. The first horse-sacrifice must have been celebrated after he 
first established his power. But it seems that it was soon after called in question by a number 
of enemies who had arisen. These were, however, put down, and he re-established his supre- 
macy, which was signalised by the second performance of the horse-sacrifice. Although he 
thus first came to power in 75 B.c., it was not till 57 8.c. that he became an undisputed supreme 
ruler and a righteous conqueror (dharma-vijayt), Sothe Kritayuga must have been ushered in 
by him when his power was established for the seoond time and placed on a firm footing. 

Now only one difficulty remains in regard to our theory that the so-called Vikrama 
Sativats are years of the Kritaera, It may reasonably be asked how Krita in such a case 
stands in apposition to varsha. We would rather have Krita-ealsardih or Kiirtidh vateardh, but 
not ArildéA vatsardh. Fortunately for us we have a parallel for such terminology in the Saka 
era. It is well-known that the years of this era have once been called Saka-nripati-rdjy-a- 
bhisheka-samvaisara,® but that they are generally called Saka-samvat. It is however worthy 
of note that there are some inscriptions, where Saka stands exactly in apposition to Sarnvat- 
sara as Krita does. Thus a grant of Harihara I of the Vijayanagara dynasty has the 








* Ind. Ant., 1917, pp. 145-6. — 1 An. Bhand, Inat., Vol. Vil. p. 160. 
* Ep, Ind, Vol. XX. p. 57. * Ind. Ant., Vol. XIL p, 211. 
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tyodad-didhtha-t iJat-otiara-sohasra-gale.1 lf any ‘inscription from 
Northern India is required in support of this proposition, itis supplied by the Somavarhai king 
Karnarija of Kakaira, bearing the date Chaturddas-otlare «=eyam=ekhéidase(éa-)sate Sake.1 
In both these cases Saka has been used in the sense of “ the years of the Saka era.” It thus 
seema that the years of the Kyitayuga in course of time similarly came to be known as merely 
Krita. In fact, Krita was considered to be the actual designation of these years. This is 
clearly shown by the phrase Krita-samjiite which occurs in a Mandasor recor d.12 From this 
it ia evident that Krita denoted not only an epoch, but also the years of that epoch, There is 
therefore no reasonable ground against the supposition that the Vikrama years were origin- 
ally the yeara of the Kritayuga and that this epoch was ushered In most probably by 
Pushyamitra, the founder of the Suiga dynasty. 

NOTE ON A FIND OF ANCIENT JEWELLERY IN YASIN. 
By Sm AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE. 

Is November, 1930, Mr. J. H. Tedd, then Political Agent in Gilgit, was enough to 
bring to my notice an interesting find of ancient trinkets and other small objects which had 
been made on the once cultivated stretch of ground known as Dasht-i-Taus in the Hindukush 
valley of Yasin belonging to the Gilgit Agency. As I was then travelling in Chinese Turkes- 
tin no inspection of the objects was possible for me at the time. But when, on my return 
to Kashmir in June, 1931, I passed through Gilgit, Mr. Todd very kindly. handed me the 
collection of objects for examination, with a view to a record of the find being published. 
In compliance with this request the present brief report has been prepared. 

No detailed information ia available as to the exact circumstances of the find. But 
according to the statement supplied by the Khushwaqt Governor of Yasin to Mr. Todd it 
was made by villagers of Y4sin while digging up a small mound on the Dasht-i-Taus. This 
locality, which is known by tradition as having been once irrigated, was visited by mein 1913 
in the course of my third Central-Asian expedition. Tts old remainsasfarastraceable above 
ground have been described in Innermost Asia, i. pp. 43, 44. The area of old cultivation 
occupies a plateau on the right bank of the YAsin river and extends from about two and a 
half miles above the village of Yasin for a distance of three miles up the valley. 

On it is found a large ruined circumvallation, built with rough stonework, which is 
vaguely ascribed to some Chinese invasion ‘in the old times.’ No information is available 
as to where the digging took place nor whether the objects sent by the Governor were all 
excavated in one place. But there is some reason to suspect that the villagers’ digging was 
not confined to a single spot and that the articles sent are only specimens of the ‘ proceeds * 
which attended this “irresponsible excavation.” The fact that most of them are of gold 
suggests that there was encouragement for extending it before further disturbance of the 
ground was stopped under instructions from the Political Agent. 

Comparison of the objects with those which I cleared in 1913 from burial deposits near 
Dudukét in Dara, the tract due south of Yasin on the other side of the range separating the 
Gilgit river valley from the Indus,’ suggests asimilar provenanceforthem. Those Darélobjects 
had certainly been deposited with remains of cremated bodies. The same was the case also with 
the small jewels and beads found by me in 1927 within a cinerary jar close to the ruined Buddhist 
Vihara of ShAbi Yola-mira, at Tér-dhérai in the Léralai District of Balichistin.* The discovery 
at this site of potsherds inscribed in Kharos{hi characters of the Kushdn period makes it highly 
probable that this cinerary deposit of Tir-dhérai belongs to the early centuries of our era. 

“70 JBBRAS., Vol.IV.p. 115f. | 
11 Ep, Ind., Vol. LX. p. 196, 1. 15. Compare also the date 4 of the Ealachuri era which is 
described as “ 44 years named Bihasamalla "(Memoirs A.SJT., No. 23, p. 187, ¥. 63). 
18 D. BR. Bhandarkar's List of Inser. of North Ind., No. 3. 
1 fee Innermost Avia, i. pp. 24, 25, 29. 
3 Boe my Archaological Tour in Waziristan and Northern Balichistén (Memoirs of the Archsologi- 
eal Survey of India, No. 37), pp. 69 eq. 
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Of the "aate of the small relics recovered in Darél 
that they dated from pre-Muhammadan times, ° Theso extended i 

until three or four centuries ago, in remote parts perhape even Inter. It is hence 
gratifying that in the case of the Yasin find more definite chronologi 


lt is furnished by two of the objects which on account of t their interest may be deanibak 
first. Ome ts tha email renee figee, 39 fskos high oad A} aos Sirs oe ela aN 
Bae s him seated in a pose which I take to be that — 


Bodhisattva reproduced in Pl. I. It represe 
of varamudrd, but which may possibly be that of the bhumisparsa. The right hand is lowered 
level with the flexed right knee, the palm turned outwards. The left hand holds sor 








determining exact details of features and dress. But an ornamental band or chain below 
the neck can be made out and also folds of drapery arranged in the Graco-Buddhis' 

of Gandhfira. To this conform also the gene 
and clongated ears. The lotus seat is of a shape persistin; 
early centuries of our era down to a late period. 

It is probable that the little figure found its way to Ydsin as an import from outside, 
and this can be asserted with certainty of the intaglio set in the bezel of the fine gold ring 
in Pl, IL; fig. 17. It is carved in an onyx-like stone which shows a crackled surface prob- 
ably due to exposure to great heat. It represents a helmeted male head which by its style 
can safely be recognized as of late Hellenistic or Roman workmanship. An impression of 
the seal is shown in the Plate. Similar intaglios recovered by me at Khotan and elsewhere 
in Chinese Turkestan have, on the authority of Professor Perey Gardner, been assigned to 
the second-third century a.p.* 

From the number of carved seal stones of this type found both in Central Asia and in 
the North-west of India it must be concluded that they formed a frequent article of import 
from the west. The fact of clay impressions from such intaglios having been excavated by 
me at the Niya site in the Taklamakin desert points to their having been used in Central. 
Asia by the third century A.D. 

Such small intaglios intended for seals are not likely to have ordinarily remained in use 
for long periods. Hence this seal affords a useful indication aleo for the date of the ring in 
which it is set. This shows very delicate ornamentation round the bottom of the high bezel. 
It consists of a border of gold pearls or grains at the bottom, surmounted by four symmetri- 
eally placed triangles of grains, At each end of the oval bezel a pair of round knobs is fixed 
as if meant to secure it to the circlet of the ring proper. 

A somewhat similar style of ornamentation is observed on a second gold ring (PI. II, 
fig. 5) which has lost its intaglio. The high bezel is decorated round its uppor edge with a 
border of grains and a double cable band and, below, with eight pear- shaped small dark red 
stones, apparently some kind of chalcedony, of which three have been lost, Each stone » has 
a grain border on ite bezel. In the lower spandril between each pair of these bezels is shown 
a small triangular group of three grains. Two other rings of bronze (PI. IL, figs. 10 and 
14) have seal-tops of curious lozenge shapes not otherwise known to me, one of them channelled. 
Both show neat workmanship. 

The ornamentation with strings of tiny grains is met again on seven delicately worked 
gold beads (PI. I, fig. 15), five uniform and two smaller, obviously belonging to necklaces. 
Each bead is made up of two ovoid globes joined together at their smaller diameter and sur- 
mounted there by a small jewel in a bezel. Perforations through the longer axis of each 
globe show how the necklace was strung. Only on two of the beads the bezel retains a white 
stone, In one case a white sapphire. 








in Buddhist sultans from the 








9 Cl. Ancient Khotan, i. pp. 209, 210, ii Pl. XLIX; Serindia, i pp. 100, 101D Oar igo Le 
Innermost Asia, ii. 822, iil, PILCXL pp. 100, 101, 103, iv. Pl. V; 


no longer recognizable. ‘The metal is too corroded to permit, without expert cleaning, of 


sal socdelling of the figaro, with ita hair koob 









Plate I, Indian Anftupuary 
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It is formed by two cones joined at their base. Each shows above a grain string three 
small pear-shaped stones within grain-bordered bezels and between them a triangular device 
also formed of small grains. Three of the small stones are lost ; the others look like garnets. 
The same triangular device appears also as decoration on the three ribs of a gold ornament 
(PL Il, fig. 11), which has a tube down its centre and probably formed part of a necklace. 

The same style of decoration is seen also on the ball which forms the top portion of the 
elaborate gold mount fixed to a large uncut pale blue, pear-shaped sapphire, which may 
have been used as a pendant or ear ornament (PI. LI, fig. 16). Two small stones(?) of dark 
opaque colour are fixed at the ends of the transverse bar which supports the ball. Another 
uncut stone, partly broken, retains only a part of a similar gold mount on its top ; the stone 
itself is flaked. There are five more uncut gems, all transparent and of irregular shapes, 
which show perforations meant to hold fittings. Two of them are light blue sapphires, two 
deep red garnets, and the fifth a crystal. With them may be mentioned a flat bead, worked 
of an almost black opaque stone(?). 

Four globular beads of gold (PI. TI, fig. 12) are formed of nent filigree openwork. Ite 
style is not unlike modern silver filigree ornament seen by me in Chinese Turkestan. 

Strings of tiny grains play a subordinate part in the decoration of two gold ornaments 
(Pl. Il, figs. 3 and 7), the use of which is not quite certain. Both are rosettes of gold worked 
in repoussé, each with a small projecting tube soldered to the flat sheet forming the back, 
evidently intended to fix them to some other object. The larger one, measuring 1} inches 
in diameter, is decorated on the raised surface with a whorl of lotus petals in relief and within 
this on a higher plane with another whorl, the two whorls divided by a raised, notched band. 
A third, and slightly smaller, whorl is separately cut from sheetgold and is superimposed 
on the second. Above this a circle of grains surrounds the crowning bezel, The smaller 
rosette, about one inch in diameter, shows a single circle of lotus petals and a central bezel. 
In both cases the jewels are missing. 

The lotus ornament with small leaves arranged in palmette shapes appears in the oblong 
gold plaque (PI. IT, fig. 20), two inches long, worked in repouss¢. It may perhaps have been 
fixed to the end of a leather strap. The two narrow gold plaques (PI. II, figs. 2 and 6), also 
in repoussé, are exactly alike in size (1j inch long) and in their leaf-shape ornamentation 
and quadrangular jewel cells. They may well have formed part of a small buckle or strap 
ends. Pins of silver inside probably served to fix them to leather. 

The use of an oblong plaque of silver (Pl. IT, fig. 1) showing floral motifs in relievo is likely 
to have been similar. The method of fixing the heart-shaped gilt plaque (PI. II, fig. 8) having 
in its centre a bezel for a gem now missing is uncertain. Ita crude ornament is poorly chased. 

There still remain to be mentioned two small cases of thin gold sheet (PI. II, figs. 4 and 
18) both obviously meant to hold amulets like the modern fa'wiz still to be seen in the North- 
west of India and probably elsewhere also. The front side of the larger one, two inches 
square, has for its chief ornament a lotus flower in repouss¢, with a circular bezel for a gem 
now lost,and four more pear-shaped bezels in the corners, also without the gems they were 
meant to hold. On the back a quatrefoil of heart-shaped leaves is enclosed within a pearl 
border. One of the sides is now open but shows holes for small rivets or suspension loops. 

The smaller case, measuring approximately 14 by 1} inches, consiata of two thin gold 
plates, the turned-over edges of one fitting over those of the other and both decorated in 
repouss¢. There is in the centre of each side a plain sunk oblong surrounded by a floral 
seroll which is suggestive of the twining acanthus ornament often seen on wood carvings 
of the Niya and Lou-lan sites (circa third century a.p.) in Chinese Turkestin and in Gandhira 
relievos also, 

There is also a golden hairpin, 34 inches long, shown in Pl. HU, fig. 9. Its top portion 
is ornamented on one side with a simple geometrical pattern on a atippled ground. Two 
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much corroded objects seem to be of silver. One is a button (Pl. II, 


of thin wire, crudely decorated with incisions. 


Not much artistic merit can be claimed for the collection as a whole. But some of the 


objects show skilful craftemanship far above the present gold silversmith’s work in the 
Hindukush region. Taken altogether the collection is of distinct archeological interest 
since, on the assumption that it comprises more or less contemporary deposits, it enables os 
to associate certain recurring ornamental motifs in the metal work, such as the string of 
pearls, with the period to which the intaglio with the helmeted head must be assigned. At 
this period the influence of Hellenistic art asserted itself potently in even more remote regions 
to the north of the Hindukush. 

Mr. Todd has been kind enough to leave the disposal of the objects above described to 
me, I propose to deposit them under the care of the Indian Archwological Department in 
the place where the collections of antiquities recovered by me on my Central-Asian expedi- 
tions and belonging to the Government of India are temporarily stored at New Delhi, pendir g 
the hoped-for construction in the futare of a Museum suitable for displaying them. 

DEVAKS, 
Ry R. E. ENTHOVEN, ©.LE., LOS. (Retired) 
List! of common devaks, with Botanical and other equivalents. 
Devaks. EQUIVALENTS. 

1. Adad Phaseolus Mungo 
2. Agada, Aghada Achyranthes aspera 
4. Agasvel, Akashvel Cassytha filiformis 
5 A fish 
6 
7 





. Ahir 
8. Amba Mango, Mangifera indica 
%. Anjan Hoardwichia binata 

10. Apa Typha angustifolia 
ll. Apta Bauhinia racemosa 
12. Arai Mimosa ruficaulia 
13. Arati Mimosa hamala 
Arka : see Rui 
Arkhe 
l4. Asanvel 
Ashvatha 


15. Asoka, Asopalava 
hevali 


17. Avala 

18. Babul, Babhul 
19. Bail 

21. Balde t Bali, q.v, 

22. Bali A bird, Babuleus coromandis 








fig. 19) showing remains 
of gold plating, with a trefoil floral design no longer clearly recognizable ; the other a wristlet 
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Biju 
Bilayatijhad 
Bor, Borati 
Chameli 

Champa 

Chas 

Chat 

Chatak 

Chinch 

Cotton wool 
Daygali 

Darbha 

Davana 
Deobabhul 
Devnal 
Devpayarichakanis 
Dhamale 
Dhapali 

Dhar 

Dhotara 

Dive (tinshesath) 
Drakshacha vel 
Dukar 

Durva 

Gsahu 

Gai, gaichegomukh 
Gangavel 
Gangudli 

Gauri 

Garuda, Garudacha pankh 
Garudphul 
Garudvel 

Ghana 

Ghar 

Ghevada 

Ghoda 

Ghondan 





Crow pheasant (Centropus rufipennts) 
Anthill 

Polecat 

ace Kavath 

Zizyphus J ujuba 

Jasminum arborescens 

Michelia champata 

Bloe jay (Coracias indtca) 
Spinning wheel, whorler, or a shell 
A bird (Cuculus melanoleucus) 
Tamarind (Temarindus imdica) 


Carissa Carandas 


A bird 

Artemisia phallaris 

ace Rinkare 

Phragmiles communis 
soe Pair 

see Babul 

Juniperus Lycta 

sec Tarvarichi Dhar 
Datura 

360 lights (see also Palas) 
Grape vine 

Pig 

see Haral 

Wheat 

Cow 

Cucurbla macima 

A bird 

Calamus acanthospathuas 
Vishnu’s eagle 


Anamirta Cocculus 
Tinospora cordifolia 
Oi) mill 

A kite, Mileus Govinda 
Dolichos Lahlah 

Horse 

Cordia Rothiu 
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Kasav, Kasavachi path 
Kasod 


Kate Kalak 
Katvel 
Kaval 
Kavali 

chy Assess amas Feronia elephantum (wood apple) 


Ketak, Kevada Pandanus o 
Khadira, Khair aka 


a} 


Marvel, Maryadvel 


Lawsonia alba 
Buffalo 


Capsicum frutescens 


Bassia latifolia 
Pyrua Pashia 
Peacock 

Clemahs Gouriana 
see Margali 

Cobra 

Mesua ferrea 
Piper Betle 
Coco-nut 

Melia Azadirachla 
Curus limonum 
Vilex Negundo 
Limacia cuspidata 


Pogostanon Patehowls 
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145. Padwal Tricosanthes anguina 

146. Pair, Payara Ficus Rumphii 

147. Pala Ehretia buxifolia 
Palvel see Rayan 

149, Panchpalvi, Panchpallava Leaves of five trees 

15). Pangara Erythrina indica 

151. Pankanis Reed mace, Tyfa angustifolia 
Panvel see Nagvel 

152. Paratachi ghadi A washerman’s cloth 

153. Paratin, Paratiniche pankh Pied wagtail 

li4. Parde Balance scale 

155. Payani Vateria indica 

156. Phal Potter's patter 

157. Phanas Jack fruit tree, 

159. Phansiche ghad Carallia integerrima 

160. Pipal Ficus religiosa 

161. Pipli Ficus infectoria 

162. Pipri Ficus Tsiela 

163. Pithiche bavle A doll made of flour 

li4. Pomvale * Coral 

165. Purtak, Perkut Euphorbia tortilia 

166. Rai ae juncea (Sinapis ramosa, Roxb.) 

167, Rajahansa i 

168. Ramban, Ramhan Typha elephantina (T. angustifolia, Linn, .) 

169. Rayan Mimusops hexandra 

170. Revatavel Jasminum angustifolinm 

171. Rothi Malva rotundifolia 
Rachkin see Rui 

l72. Ruddraksha mal A garland of berries, Elaocarpus Gunitrus 

173. Bui Calotropis gigantea 
Runmogra set Jaikavel 

174. Rupa Silver 

175. Sag Teak (Tectona grandis) 

176. Sahimrg Ostrich egpa 

177. Sal, Salpi, Salphali, Salai Boswellia serrata 

178. Salunkhe A bird, gracula religiosa 

179. Sandaa a Pincers 

180. Samp Snake 

18]. Sankpal Lizard 

182. Sayal Porcupine 

184. Serni Adelia neéritfolia 

185. Sevra Tarotrophis Roxburghii 

136. Sevri oe heplaphiyllum 

187. Shakhar 

188. Shami “Seon spicigera 


S 








199. 


210. 
zll. 


212. 
213. 
214. 
216. 





Udid 

Umbar 
Untakantari 

Vad 

Vadvagni 

Vagh 

Vaghache Champa 
Vaghanti 

Vangay 


Varal, Varalache Sing 





Vasandvel, Vasanvel, Vamsadsivel 
Vasukicha vel 

Velu 

Vet 

Vibhuti 

Vikhmogar 

Virchatra 

Vitkar 

Wagh 





Ghia Latbaki Mince Strisaa, Boake 
Aas cain 


Cuscda reflec 


Argyreia speciosa 

Areca nut 

Laportea crenulata 

Cypress {Tamarix dioica) 

Roaha grass (Andropogon Scharnanthus) 





Copper 

see Nagvel 

Sword blade 

see Phal 

Ocimum sanctum 
Dung-heap 

see Adad 

Ficus glomerata 
Camel thorn (Echinops echinatea) 
Ficus indica 

see Wagh 

see Champa 
Capparis Zeylanica 
See Kaval 

White ante’ nest 


Ratan cane (Calamus Rotang) 
Ashes 

Burnt powdered brick 

Tiger 





ae = he 
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A BALLAD OF KERALA. 
By M. D. RAGHAVAN, B.A, D.A. (Oxox,), F.R.AL, Pensowan ASSISTANT To THE Sure 
GOVERNMENT MusEUM, Mangas, 
(Continued from page 77.) 

Arémar then calls his mother and tells her of his resohition to fight the duel, when she 
becomes greatly grieved and bemoans her fate in touching words. He then calls his brother 
Unnikkannan, and tells him of his engagement to single combat: “ I have had the angam 
fees paid to me, Come here and take them over.” Unnikkannan replies: “I am not 





TEs DENT . 





wealth.” Arémay answers: “If you don’t take over the mone y, I shall fall a victim to 
my own sword.” Unnikkannan then obeys, and takes the money with tears in his eyes. 
six of which are full, and asks him to fill up the seventh, which he accordingly does. Sobbing 
he returns. Seeing his distress, Arémay calls him and addresses him again : “ Unnikkanna, 
the youngest of the Puttdram house, come here.” Taking the kerehief from his shoulders 
he wipes his brother's tears, makes him sit by his side and consoles him as follows -— 

" Just listen to me, my brother, 

“ Not because of my fame have they come ; 

" [t is father’s fame that has brought them here. 

“ Father is old and weak, 

“ Whereas I am young and strong. 

“ While we two are alive 

“We cannot see father fall a victim to another's sword, 

“ Grain or wealth we can buy or borrow, 

“ But honour we cannot beg or borrow, 

~ When father went for combats 

“ How much younger was I than you now are, 

“ Father asked my consent, 

“ Which T readily gave ; 

“ Even so do I ask of you. 

“ Oar forefathers came here 

“ Adorned as professional combatants.” 

He continues -— 








Nammude* pandétte kirananmér “ Our forefathers 

Angachamayam chamafiu pénnu “Came over here adored as professional com- 

Chékavanmariyi janichchal pinne, “ When one is born a chékavan, 

Valkkanayil chérallé chékénmirky “ The chekon has to earn his bread at the point 
of his sword. 

Angattinu drinum vannatengil “Hf anybody comes for aagam 

Poékite kandittirunnu kita “ He cannot refuse to go,” 


“ Hear me again, what weighed with me in agreeing to the aigam and accepting the 
fees. Should father fall and die we stand to lose all honour. I am now 22 years old. 
Ashtama vydram éanippirayum “ Jupiter™ is in the eighth house (Scorpio) and 
is under Saturn’s inauspicious infinence, 





3§ This womistaknbly shows the martial orgmnisation of the Community of ch! bovers, They were 
sctuated by the spirit of martial service, animated by a high senre of duty. 
3° Belief in astrology is deep rooted in the mind of every Maleyili, and nothing of any significance is 
done without first calling in the astrologer, or kanisan, and examining the ho i 
The reference to the eighth house in to one of the twelve Signs of the todinc, which is referred to asa 
houre in astrology. (CE. the term * ation." ) 





“Sr 










“Sh ly shall I fall and die : 

“ That came Jupiter which in times of yore was 
fatal to Bali 

“ And which witnessed Bali's death— 

“ Bali®? died by an arrow from an unknown 
hand— 

“'That will be my fate too. 

“ Better to die with honour 


“Than to die a plain death.” 


«Te is om theso considerations that I agreed to this fight. Hear me further :— 


Mannalyam aniffale nariyavu 
Nammuide pandétte kaArananmir 
Angam pitichchu kariinu ponnu 
Munniirrarupatte} fu varshmiayi 
Annutottinnu varakkaum Unni 
Angam pitichu karififiu pénna 


Aftgam mutaki irunnukita 

“ Hear me further -— 

fruvattu nit{innu vannérine 

Ola eruti ayachchitallo 

EPruvattu rijivinu kattu kitt 
Kattaniu vayichehu nékkunnundu 
Appél parayunnu rajdvallo 
Ivitunnu éruvare ayakkavénam 
Malsyala perumélute kalpanayal 


Pachchakutjayume pachchapéndi*” 
Kula virutennoru chékavarum 
MalayAlattekkannu yatraydyi 
Yatrayum cholliiiu podkunnéram 
Erucheppu kudam kondupénnu 
Velli édavum katannu ponnu 
Chérin Perumalu tambiranrre 
Tamburan mumbike chennitallo 


= Have you not heard of the four states | 

“ Angam fighting alone makes a chékor, 

“ As girding the sword makes a Nayar, 

“ And the sacred thread makes a Nambdédiri, 
“ And wearing the fali makes a woman. 

“ Our forefathers 

“ All engaged in aigam fighting. 

“ Since 368 years now, 

“From that date to this 

“Have they maintained their prestige as 
“Nor can you sit quiet and refuse to fight.” 


“ Our forefathers 

“ Have come from lruvattunddu.** 

“ Chéramin Perumal tambirin 

“ Sent a written message. 

“The king of Isham got the letter ; 

‘* And the king reads it. 

“Then announces the king 

“The Ishavars must be sent from here 
“By the direction of the Perumf] of Malay- 

Alam 

“ With green umbrella and the fencing foil,?® 
“ With a chekor, Kulavirutan by name, 

“Set out for Malabar. 

“ When coming over, leaving their homes, 
“Took with them seven copper vessels, 
“Came embarking in a silvery boat 

“ Before the tambirin Chéeraman Perumal ; 

“ Approaching the tambiran, 

“ Stood befure his gracious presence, 





Tamburin tiru mumbil chennuninnu 

87 ‘The reference is to Bali's fight with Sugriva, an incident deseribed in the Hdmdyana. Bali was 
getting the better of Sugriva, when Rima, to save the latter, despatched an arrow which killed Bali. 

28 From the numerous references in this song it ia manifest that the chekavats were community of 
Izhayars who were first esiablished in and about Kadattanid in North Malabar. This is particularly clear 
from the very significant words in which Arémag traces the origin of the race from the land of Izham, the 
old name for Ceylon. The ballad thus affords striking evidence of the migration of the Izhavars from 

29 pondi, a fencing foil, club of wood, the insignia of o fencing master. (See Gundert, Malaydiam and 
English Dictionary, p- 713.) 
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TirkkAlum kandu torutavarum 
Tirumukham nérittu bédhippichchnu 
Kammilarkulla pirayum ti, ttu 


Annite|tulla gajavirutu 
Nerrippattavum nerukalpiva 


Pavita timmé! pakeal vilakku 
Kuttuvilakkume pandakkura 


Erukutayum tannittundu 

Téranam ndlume tannittundu 
Ponnum pallakkume tannittundu 
[rippum natappum orirppukalum 
ChenndlaviteyirippanAyi 
Tandiyma?! stinavum tannittundu 
Vittéyma stinavum undu nékku 
Kettum kirivyumoranga tattum 
Chékén pataviyum tannu nékku 
Niga** parayum vilakkum vechchu 


Aditya chandrane sAkshiyaki 
Avidunnu yiatya vananii 





Peeper hae 


Kayuttendr nittilum vannavaru 
Naduvari kiléttum vannavare 


Cheppu kudam onnu kagchchavechchu 


Karchchayeduttallo tamburanum 
Puttiram vidum kalari tannu 
Attippériyi® erutittannu 
Annane irikkunna kAlattallo 
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“ And, bowing to him, 

Addressed the PerumAl in person ; 

“ The honours attaching to us from that day,— 

“Tiara for the forehead and floral decoration 
for the crown of the head ; 

“The cluth spread on the street to walk on, 

“The lamp and the garland torch with the 

brass handle. 

“ Seven umbrellas too have been given, 

“ Four triumphal archways, 

“ The golden litter or palanquin, 

“ Processions with great pomp, 

“The five kinds of music and firing of salutes. 

“To enable us to settle, 

“ Headship has been conferred on us, 

“ The angam fighting platform. 

“All these honours have been bestowed on us, 

“ And the rank and status of chékdra, 

“ Placing a lighted lamp and a measureful of 
rice 

“With the sun and moon ag witnesses, 

“ There they took leave of the tambiran 

* Reached Karutténér, 

“ Approached the nddurdri of the place, 

“ Presented him with a gift of one of the copper 
vessels, 

“ And the tambdran accepted the gift, 

“ And gave us Puttiram house and kalari, 

“ Gave us on documentary Possession, 


“ While we were thus flourishing, 





10 Penalty for having left their home (Malabar) in « body and migrated to Ceylon. The song embodies 


the tradition according to which the Kammiilana or artisans left the country fearing Perumill’s wrath, as 
they remonstrated agninest his action in allowing a washerman to marry one af their daughters, ‘TI, 
Perum] had considerable difficulty in persuading them to return home. The tradition is doserjhed at 
length on pages 100-114 of Thurston's Castes and Tribes of S. India, vol. VIL. 


Tho fact is that the artisans came in the wake of or along with the Tiyar, for in their first settloment at | 


Kodungallur (Cranganors), the artisans (the five kinds of artitioers), washerman, etc., are mentioned aa having 
settled at the same place, slong with the islanders or Tiyars. wide copper-plate grants of the Jouws and Syrian 
Christians, published at pages cxviii to exxii of Logan's Malabar, vol. [. 


“! Tho rank of tandéns or leaders of the community, ‘The rank used to be conferred on certain families 


by the local chieftains or rijas. The use of the word is now confined to 8. Malabar, where the tanddn ig the 


hereditary headman of the village. He used to be appointed by the senior Ran; of the Zamorin’s fa mily, 
or other looal chieftain. He decides all caste disputes, and has 4 voice in all the social ceremonies 


of the caste, He controls the castes which serve the Tiyars, such as the washerman and the barber. Hoe 
also officiates at marriages of the artisan castes. The name is however practically unheard of in N. Malabar, 
though thers ia evidence to show that the tanddn was in former days in existence there also, 


? The light and the heaped measure of rice are indispensable to all ceremonied in Malabar, 
13 Affippérdyi, complete purchase of freehold property. 
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lruvattu rijakkalum nammal! tanne 
Iaham. , 
Vettum payarrum natappilléiiu * Because of the decadence in practices that 
set in, 
Tulunit;il** nalla talu kurukkal “The Gurukkals (teachers) from Tulunid 


Méliyama sthinam kurukkalkkallo “ Were overlords, occupying the highest rank.” 
inuing, he narrates how Gurukkals from Kanara were displaced, and rank and posi- 
tion bestowed one after another upon his ancestors in recognition of their high culture, until 
they were the Aéins of the four central balaris and forty-two subsidiary ones — 
Toduvér kalariyil payarrum kAlam “ When it is the season for practices in Todu- 








vorkalari. 
Tudanhumbél dyiram kit}umallo ““ We get a thousand (fanams) at the start, 
Nirttumblayirattonnum kittum “ And a thousand and one at the close. 
Kayutténig” naduvirum tambirinu =” For the ruling tambfirin of Karutténir 
Udavilu pidikkonna kalariyine “Tt is the kalari which carries the sword of 
protection and honour. 
Mannalam** tali pirannidumbol “ When the season is on 
Mannalam tali payagrundallo “ Begin the fencing feats and practices, 
Eriya samménam kit}um néokku “ And many & present we get 
Vilayériya pajjum mundum kitjum “ And costly silks and cloths. 
Kalariyil paja karififiitumbdl “When the ceremonies at the dalari are over 


“ A share we have in all. 

“ When the worship at the kelari begins 
“Follow the directions in the copper-plate, 
“ Let not any of the ceremonies be neglected. 
“The ndduvdri and dééerd1i will be there; 








Nattukfrokke sorumikkunni « All the people will be there, my boy. 
Nérchchakal kijtunnatu chollikkija “There is no end to the offerings made, 


Kanin varunnavarkkarramilla “ And numberless are the men who come to see 

the sight.” 
He then recounta the great wealth accumulated by their forefathers and their father, 
and lastly by himself. He exhorts him to invite their only uncle to live with him as he has 






ichchupSyal “Tf our uncle dies, 
“The Menons of Ambadi kovilagam 


34 ‘Tulunij.—Apparently refers to that part of the present district of 8. Kanara nearest to Malahar. The 
whole district of 5. Kanara formed in early days part of Northorn Kerala, from Gokarnam to Perumpur, 
between the modern Kundapur and the Chitiritty river. 

55 ‘This statement, that it waa the falar which had the honour of holding the eword in ceremonial pro- 
ceasions of the ruling tam/rirdn of Kadattanid, accords with the meaning of chebom as service chiefly around 
the king’s person (wide Gundert, Malaydiam-English Dictionary, #0.) 

86 Mannalam, o period of 40 days’ eoremonies and practices. These and the foregoing lines give aa 
graphic a description aa we can get of the kolarie—academies or gymnaaia for physical culture and fence. 
ing practices, which were a feature of Kerala in tho past. These were the centre of interest to 
the whole locality and people from far and near resorted to them for physical culture and fencing 
exercises and training in all the arte ef warfare. They were algo centres of religious worship, 
asia seen from the many references in this and other songs to the importance of worship at the kolan, 
directiona for which sre carefully: preserved on copper plates, and which should on no account be 
orshippers make afferings at the kalaris to the deity that guards over their destinies, the 


departed from. W 
milari Wi hhar, or the governing deity. Fors fuller description of the kalariand the arigam by the proseant 


writer, eo Afan in India, vol. IX, p. 197 C 









and before marriage. 
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Avarvannu midi chuttukollatte “ Let them come and cremate. 
Avitéyum chennu parakavénam “ You should go and tell them. 
fla pula nanndyi karichchukollu And let the obsequies be duly performed, 
Panchaviadyannalum kéldhalam “ With music and processions, 
Arpu viliyum natavetiyum "With shouts and firing of guns : 
Aghéshaméda karikkavéham “ Let it be done with great pomp.” 


Then he gives directions as to how he 





and mother, Lastly, he safeguards the interests of their only sister :— 
Namukkime onnallo nérpenialum “We have but one sister, 
Anchuvayassilum kitum kutti “In the fifth year was performed the ear-boring, 
Eru vayassil eruttinikki, “ Was put to school at seven, 
Eruttum payarrum pathichavale, " And was well educated and trained in fencing, | 
Etfu"’ vayassil mutiyumketti, " And her hair tied at eight years. 
Vidyakalokke tikafifiavalkke “ She had completed her education 
Aryrummanammele Kunhiraman “ When Kunhiraman of Arrummanammel 
Pattu®S vayassil kulichu ketti " Married her in her tenth year, 
Nedumangalyam?? vechu kondupéyi “ Tying the (ali of long married life, and took 
her away. 
‘ironnu*® achcharam chollirrundu “One hundred and one guarantees have been 
given, 


Nammalum fyirattonnu achchiram 


should proceed in case of the death of their father 





" And we on our side have given one thousand 


ehalli, Tundu, and One, 
Ayirattonnirre vepma ponnum “ And their value in gold 
Tulimtikki patramkotuttittundu “ Has been measured and given : 
Pasuvin kifdvine kotuttittundu " And a cow and calf have been given, 
Nalpattirandallo katti chékén " Of the forty-two armed chekons, 
Atilume ndlile kotuttittundu “ Four have been given, 
Avalum varakkuméyi vannu poval “Should she disagree [with him] and come 


Chollirrullatu kotukkavénam 
Pinne varakkumiyi vannupéyél 
Annette minnamane varuttikkélo 
eayyum kanakum parafifiukollu 
Nilichirattéyum vainikkollu 
Kisdlevisam orikkarute 


away, 
“ What we have agreed to must be given, 
“Tf she should return, 
“Send for the intermediary of the day 
“ And settle accounts and details, 
“ And agree to the divorce, 
“ Don't give Up even a pie." 


(fo be continued.) 


*? Girls do not tie up their hair till they are about 8 yeare of 
be scarcely aufticient to be done up in knots, it is 
*@ This furnishes clear evidence of the tdli 
the Tiyars, the tdli being tied by the bri 
from in later days, under what circumst 
the tdliivjte came to bo considered as a SEpirate 


anoes jt is 





age, Though even then their hair will 


begun to be simply tied up with tring from that ape. 

having once formed the essential Part of marriage among 
degroom himself on the wedding day. This was no doubt departed 
dificult to say for certain at this distance of time, until 
ceremony to be performed an every girl before puberty 
The use of the simple word keffi, which literally meana “tied." to denote “ married * is 





most significant, as it clearly shows that marriage consisted in tying the fd. For a fuller treatment of the 
rubject of tli keftu Kalyanam by the present writer, see Man in India, vol. LX, pages 114.130. 

"* Nedumangalyam=the string of a tali, being metaphoric of long married life, 

°° AchcAdram earnest money, sdvance given to mitify a bargnin [Gundert, p. S]. Here it means, 
guarantees given by either party lest the wife be divorced without sufficient reasons or lest she should jaave 
her husband of her own aceord. It willappear that it was the custom to Eive stri-dhanam, or bride price 
along with the bride, | ss i 


A, 








‘THe Marucng Precan Ixscnirriox of CaANDRA- 
ourra II, G. E. bl. 

Baghichi near Rangeévara Mahideva temple near 

Muttra. 1t was discovered there by one Bholinath, 

but haa now been deposited in the Muttra Museum. 

The characters belong to the early Gupta period, 


when they were practically identical with thoee of | 


the Kushipa records. Most of the letters are a0 
very similar that it would have been well-nigh 
impossible to say that ours was a Gupta and not ao 
Kushina record, if it had not contained the name 
of » Gupta king. The inscription belongs to the 
reign of Chandragupta, son of Samudragupte, ‘The 
date of the inscription is 61, which of course has to 
be referred to the Gupta ern. The earliest date wo 
had so far for Chandragupta II is G. E. 83. The 
date furnished by this epigraph i» thus 271 yeara 
earlier. It also sheds somo light on tho length of 
his reign. For, the latest date for this Gupta sove- 
reign is 03; this shows that Chandragupta IT had 
a reign of at least 32 years. 

After the specification of the date, the inecription 


introduces ua to ao list of Méahéévara teachers | 


extending over four generations represented by 
Parisara, Kapila, Upamita and Uditichirya. This 
last, again, is specifically mentioned as dadgama, or 
tenth in succession from Kusika, who, it seems, 
must have bean the founder of a line of teachers, 
though he may not have originated any new doc- 


trino or sect. Further, it should be noted that, | 


while Udita is called merely an Arya, his three 
immediate predecessors, aa well as Kuéika, have 
received the supreme designation of Bhagevat, 
which is generally essociated with personages sup- 

4 to have attained to the rank of divinity. 


Tho object of the inser iption is to record that Udita- | 


chirya established two images called Kapileévara 
and Upamite¢vara, evidently in the name of Kapila 
and Upamite, bis two immediate predecessors, in the 
qurev-dyatana. The word ffeara, which forms part 
of the two names just referred to, shows that it was 
liigas that wore installed ; and gurre-dyofana can 
only mean “the teacher's shrine." As none of the 
gurus of the line to which Uditichirys appertained 
was then alive, the gurve-dyatena can only denote 
the place where the memorials of the gurus were 
established. The inference is thus reasonable that 
gurve-dyaiana was a place where firigas were in- 
stalled in the name of oll the teachers who preceded 
Uditachirya. The gurce-dyalena of our record 


was thus a shrine which contained the lingas set up | 


to the memory of the gurus of the lineage to which 
Uditachirya belonged sand it may safely be sseumed 
that theee lingas were not only named after the 
gurus, but bore their portraits also. 


MISCELLANEA. 









| of this line of teachers, is interesting. Who could 
| this Kudikn be? Prof. D. KR. Bhandarkar had long 
ago proved from a passage common to both the 
Vdyd and Litga-purdpa thet Lakuliéa was the Last. 
inearnation of Mahéévara, and that he had four 
nacetio disciples, namely, Kusika, Girgye, Mitra 
and Kaeurushya. This information is strikingly 
corroborated by the Cintra pradasti of the reign of 
| the Chaulukya ruler Sirangadeva (Ep. Ind., Vol. I, 
p. 271 ff.) where the order of the names runs thus : 
Kuéike, Gargya, Kaurushya and Maitreya. The 
pragasti further tells us that these four disciples of 
Lakuli were founders of four lines amongst the 
Piégupatas, and even gives the names of three 
dchdryas or teachers belonging to the line of Girgya, 
the second pupil of Lakuli. And now it is the new 
Muttra inscription which throws light wpon the 
line of teachers or dchdryas that was founded by 
Kudike, the firet disciple of Lakul. It sppeare 
that, while the dewendants of Gaigya established 
themselves at Somanitha in Kaihiiwiir, those of 
Kudike were settled at Mathuri. 

Ii the teachers mentioned in this Muttre inserip- 
tion thus belonged to the Lakuliéa sect, it clears up 
two or three obscure points of the record. The 
first is how the Jitigas, if they were installed as 
memorials to Upamita and Kapila, could also 
contain their portraits. The second point is why 
all tho dead teachers of this line are styled bhagevat. 
“The third is why the living teacher Uditichirya is 
ealled Arya. 

In the Annual Report of the Archmological Sur- 
voy, 1906-7, Prof. Bhandarkar contributed « paper 
on Lakuliés, where, with the help of copious illue- 
trations, he wes able to point out the figure of 
Lakuli sculptured on door jambs, friexes of shrines, 
on the outside walls of temples, or as separate inde- 
pendent sculptures, as @ human being, invariably 
with two hands, but with his characteristic signs, 
namely, a lakwla, or staff, in hie left hand and a 
citron in hie right. There aro, moreover, two re- 
presentations of him which are similar, and they are 
| both found at Karvan, the place where this Inet 
| inearnntion of Siva came off and passed away. 
Here, there are two litgas with portraite of 
Lakuli sculptured on them. It will thus bo seen 
that the Siva liga has been combined with the 
representation of Lakuliintoan image. It is, there- 
fore, not at all unreasonable to euppoeo that even 


have not mere Siva Nagas set up here, but rather 

lingas with portraits of Upamita and Kapila carved 

on them, aa is the case with Lakuli in the two 
images of Karvan. 

Next, Upamita and Kapila, being descendants of 
| Kedika, must have been experts in the Pitupate 
| yoga. We have, therefore, to prevume thet they 
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in the case of Upamiteévara and Kapiletvera we 
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mist have thereby merged into the godhead of 
Siva. Thia alone can explain why all these de- 
parted nacetics of the Lakuli sect have received the 
divine tithe: of blagoral. 

Lastly, the teacher, Uditichirya, who is still 
living and who is not yet shaorbed into Siva, is not, 
sod, in fact, cannot be honoured with this supreme 


mast hove passed away like yogis by driving their , 
prdne-vdyu through the brakma-randhra, They 


‘ —_ = aS 


There now remains only ono point to be consi- 
dered,—the date of Lakulia, Uditichirya, we 
know, was tenth in descent from Kudika, pupil of 
Lakuli. UWditdchdrya thus belonged to the eleventh 
generation from Lakuli. Uditachirya’s date, that is, 
the date of the inscription, is G. E. 61==380.8] a.p. 
If now we allot 25 years to cach Beneration, 
we have to assign Lakuli to 105-150 A.D., o date 
which agrees pretty closely with the view which 


title. Hence he is styled merely Arya, which | Prof. Bhondarkar expressed twenty-four years 
means “a master, an owner”; and both the mean- ago. 


ings fit in well with regard to Uditichirya, 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


THe Masdsndgata, o Critical Edition, by Dr. 
V. §&. Suernayxkam ond others, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

In the two fascioules before us, namely, TV and V, 
we have adhydyas S44 to 90 in the one, and 0) to 

149 in the other, These take us through a little 


more than half of the first book of the Adiparram, | 


The important features exhibited in this portion, 
according to the editor, are the extensive diver. 
genee between the northern and southern versions 
in regard to the arrangement of the chapters and 
groups of chapters, and next the variation in 
quantity, the southern version so-called showing 
vast additions to the text. Dr. Sukthankar 
apparently takes the Kumbhakonam edition of the 


Mahdthdrata a9 representative of the versions 


prevalent in the south, and it must be remembered 
that his criticism of the southern version is on this 
basis. We shall revert to this partioulor later. 
The first point of importance to notice is in the 
description of the ancestry of the heroes of the 
Mahdbhérata, The first important change noticed 
is that, in the northern version, the SakuntalA 


episode and the history of Bharata come in first, | 


and the chapter relating to the life history of YayAti 
comes later; whereas in the southern version 
Foydti's history is described first, and the story of 
Sakuntald follows later. The editor certainly does 
find that the linking of the story of Yayiti with 
the story af | tall previous to it leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The story passes on from that 
of Sankutald and her son Bharata ostensibly to the 
history of YayAti, but it recommences with the 
ancestors of Yayiti, giving a history of the solar 
dynasty from FPrajipati to Yayiti. While the 
southern versions place the history of the solar 
dynasty first and the story of YayAti next, followed 
by the story of Salcuntalé, the northern recension 
places the story of Sakuntalé first, then comes the 
story of Yayiti, and into it is thrown the account 
of the Siryavathéa. Naturally there is o great 
difference betwoon the two. But the actual quest jon 
is, which is the original, and which is the TAP. 
lated arrangement ? In regard to lengih, the 


Sakuntala episode alone extends to 590 stancas in | very preat, 


the southern, or the Kumbhakonam edition, while 
the number of stanza in the northern Versions Cones. 
fo somewhere about 325. The editor acknow- 
ledges the difficulty in adjudging whether the 
version containing the additions or the abbrevinted 
one is the later, os tho actual manipulation of 
the text could have taken either direction. But 


from certain other particulars that he notices he 


comes to the conclurion that the southern is the 
manipolated edition, While recognising that the 
northern edition isnot altogether free from flagrant 
additions and alterntions, the southern TCTHLON, 
has to prove its claim, according to him, in overy 
caso, where ita text differs from the northern. 

In the note prefixed to the fifth fascioule, which 
contains chapters 06 to 161 of the Vulgate texts, 
and deals with the early life history of the Pindoves 
and the Kauravas, Dr. Sukthar ar points out that 
the constituted text, according to the Principles 
hitherto adopted, follows closely what he calls tho 
Kashmiri toxt. This text, so far as the Bhandarkar 
edition is concerned, is based on a very early 

| manuscript, which is quite imperfect. But 
another Kashmiri manuscript preserved in the India 
Offiee Library is found, on o critical comparison, 
to follow the Sirada toxt wherever it is possible 
to make useful comparisons. Hence the editor 
haa no doubt that the more modern Dovandgari 
manuscript at the India Office represents more or 
lesa the orthodox Kashmiri tradition in regard to 
the Mahdbhdrata text, which is indicated by the 
already indicated in the previous fascicule (faac. 
TY) that the actunl longth given to the 4 dipearram 
differain the btext, and agrees with the shortes¢ 
coumeration he bad ag yet found in the northern 
Versions ; and the result of a detailed critica! exam j- 
nation of the text gives evidence of a very close 
approximation to the Kiishmiri text. This is ao 
far satisfactory, and the similarity between the 
constituted text, and the Kashmiri recension is far 
more close than mere accidental coincidence would 
account for, He finda the variations between the 
constituted text and the southern version certainly 

He convicta the southern Fermion 








a*; 








Sa ask ad court tha wihcgatlion mn chery | 

for any purpose of textual criticiam. —a 
partioularly to the politics chapter called Kant- 
bantti (Adhydya 140 of the Bombay edition), 
which he thinks ought to be omitted when it 


ocoura in the Adiparcan, regarding it as 4 later 


addition. On such comparison as he has been able 
to make, the editor haa come to certain dolinite 
conclusions, which may be stated in his own words: 
“Now it would not do to form some a priori hypo- 
thedia aa to the interrelationship of the versions and 
fix the text in terms of some preconceived notion 
about it. The study of the documents them- 
salves must teach us what their interrelationship 
is, and they unmistakably indicate that this inter- 
relationship is of s very complex character. In 
fact, 1 am now fully persuaded that with the epic 
texts aa preserved in tho extant Muahdbidrota 
manuscripts we stand at the wrong end of a long 
chain of successive syntheses of divergent texte 
earried owt in a haphazard fashion through cen- 


turies of diaskeuastic activities ; and that with the | 


possible exception of the Kashmiri version all 
other versions are indiscriminately conflated.” 

While we may acknowledge readily the sincerity 
and eare with which this far-reaching conclusion 
has been built up, we must point out, at any rate 50 
far aa the southern version is concerned, the editor 
haa been reckoning all the while without the host. 
The Kumbhakonam edition of the Mohdidrota 
is anything but typical of the southern version, and 
if it is actually typical of anything, it is only typical 
of “a carolessly guarded fluid text" of the epic. 
We think it is the most comprehensive edition, 
which took in all that claims to be part of the text 


of the MahdbAdrata. We are disappointed that the | 


and subsequently from o village near Kombha- 
konam, which was based upon much more reliable 
manuscript material, ia not altogether free, aa we 
aro informed, from textual corruption owing to the 
a of parta fram the printed versions, the 
. editers having allowed themselves to 
be carried off. the track by 6 a falee notion that 
complete exclusion of parta waa likely to prove 
prejudicial to the authority of their texte. 

A more or leas typical southern text haa yet to be 
provided, and for that we shall have to go back to 
rather earlior than later versions of the MahdSdirata 
text available in South India. We are on tho eve 
of a southern recension more representative of the 
south than anything so far published, and we must 

say the time is not yet for any far-reaching con- 
clusions in regard to the southern yeraion of the 
MahdbAdrate. 


8. K. APANGAR. 





Tun Mananwijnata: Tue Souraens Recension 
critically edited by P. FP. Sastri, Professor of 
Sanskrit, Presidency Colloge, Madras. 

Aorranvas, Part I. Published by Mesars. V. Rama- 
awawl SasTaoty anp Sons, Esplanade, Madras. 
This is an edition of the Adiparran of the Mahd- 

bidratfa and contains the first 137 chapters of tho 

first book covering a little more than half of the 
book, as mecording to the southern version, the 
whole of this book consists of only 218 adAydyos, 
aa against 227 of the Bombay odition, This edition 
seta before iteelf the very desirable object of 
bringing out an authoritative southern recension 
of the Mahdiidratsa, As Mahdbidrata students 
know, and those that are interested in the authori- 
tative critical edition being brought out by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute must by 
now know, there are important differences in the 
various versiona or recenaions of the epic. Among 
them wo can distinguish a certain number from 
their peculiarity and their importance, Mahdbid- 
rata criticiam is fairly clear os to a Kashmiri version, 

m Bengali version, o southern version and what 

might perhaps be called a Devandgari version 

including in it the rest of the geographical area of 

India more or lesa roughly. In the course of the 

work, as far as it has advanced, it is found that as 

between these recemsions there are differences and 
similarities, and in the reconstitution of tho text 
of the MoAldbidrata on a basis of criticiem—the 
eclectic criticism adopted by the editorial board of 
the All Indian edition—the southern recension 
comes to occupy an important place. The question 
would at once be asked, what is the southern re- 
consion ? The Kumbhakonam edition is far from 
being the southern recension. Although it is said to 
be based on southern manuscripts, so much has 
been imported from outside, even from the printed 
editions, that it haa ceased to be southern, except 
to the extent of its emanating from tho south. 

The Grantha version issued from Sarfojirdjapuram 

and Uppiliappankoil, though much better in point 

of textual authority, cannot be said to be altogether 
freo from this kind of corruption. There are 
numbera of manuscripts in the Tanjore Palace 

Library, and they are of all kinds. The Grontha 

manuscripts stem to stand out distinctly from all 

these. 


The editor of this particular southern recension 


proceeds to his work on the basis of manuscript 


authority, and among them four (ranfia manu- 
scripts to which reference ia made in the work are 
of the highest authority. Of these, one marked 
11860 is considered by the editor, on 6 comparison 
of manuscripte, to be so far the beat, and that it 
has been made the basal text for this publication. 
The other manuscripts are used for comparison, 
and their readings, wherever they are of sufficient 
importance, are indicated in footnotes, so that 
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it may be said frankly that this is an edition 
bated on frantha manuscripta reaching back to ppre- 
Mahratta dayx in Tanjore, when for a century 


beginning with the first quarter of the sixteenth, — 


there was on enlightened dynasty of Vijayanagar 
viceroys, who were generally scholars, and far more 
than that, were patrons of great scholars. The 
manuseript tradition therefore of that particular 
period acquires very considerable authority on this 
ground alone, A casual comparison of this edition 


with tho first five fascicules of the constituted text | 
of the Bhandarkar edition, which has already | 


reached the end of the 149th chapter of the first 
book, shows that this southern recension comes 
very close to the edition iasned on the basis of the 
eclectic criticiam adopted by the editorial board of 


that edition. As the editor has pointed out in the | 


foreword prefixed to some of these fasciculea, the 
most reliable version seems to be that of Kashmir, 


which he adopts more or less, and the one other 


recension that he compares with it is the southern ; 
the Bengali and the southern recensions sometimes 
agree closely and stand out distinctly from the 


rest. It is therefore not a day too soon that some- | 


thing like o carefully edited and authoritative 
southern recension was brought out. The enter- 


prise of Meaars. Ramaswami Sastrulu and Sona, | 


and ite present proprietor, Mr. V. Venkateswara 
Sastrulu, the son of the proprietor whose name the 
firm bears, deserves all commendation. The exlitor, 
Mr. P. P. 8. Sastri, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
enthusiasm in this kind of work by the publication 


of the Catalogue of the Tanjore Manuscripts Lib- | 


rary, of which nine volumes have been isened so 
far. The discovery of these important Grantha 
manuscripts is due to that cataloguing, although 
we see that three out of the four manuscripts that 
are made use of primarily are among those used 
by the Bhandarkar Institute oditors, We only 
hope that neither the publisher nor the editor will 
let their enthusiasm cool before they bring out a 
complete edition, of which this gives but the fore. 
taste. We are assured that the second part is 
almost ready forisme, and with that the first book 
will be finished.* At this rate of progress, we may 
well expect the complete work in our hands in the 
near future ; and, apart from other benefits accruing 
therefrom, the publication of this edition will certainly 
be of great assistance to the work on the critica) edi- 


tion. Similar work would be weleome on the more 


important of the other recengions, such as, for in- 
stance, the Bengali recension, or the Kashmiri recen- 
sion, of even of some groups of the Devandgari 
manuscripla that may permit of local prouping as 
being homogeneous. Bengal may perhaps attempt 
this, and let us hope others will follow. 

In one of the prefatory notes to the later inaci- 




















the traditional Tamil Saigam, in 


cules of the Bhandarkar edition, the editor has | 


the southern version, which, if justified by manu- 
| Seholarship which has already attained a certain 
amount of vogue, but which to us scoms hardly 
justified by the material at our disposal os yet. 
~The MaAdbhdrata seems to have produced a deep 


impression upon non-Sanskritie peoples, and one 
peculiarity of all the literature in the South Indian 


languages is that almost each one of them seems to 
claim as its first great work a translation of the 


The Pampa Bhdrata enjoys a similar eminence, if 


Hot the same degree of priority. The Maloyilam 


Fihdrata bes almost as high o reputation as the 
work also, and if the evidence of a late Pindyn 
charter of the tenth century is accepted as authori- 
tative, the rendering of the Mahdbhdrata into Tamil 
takes rank with the establishment of the Saagam, 
Madura. We 
have references to two other versions, which are 
datable :—Peruthdévanir’s Shdratareni in the 


middle of the ninth century and VilliputtGrir’s 


Bhdratam of the fourteenth century or a little later, 
and a still later one, Nalla Pillai’s Hhdratam, which 
completes Villiputtirir's. The Javanese HAdrata — 
ia said to be based on the southern recension, and 
Hochdbhdrata culture is traceable to the Tamil 
version, or it may be the southern Sanskrit recen. 
Bion, Tho version of the Bidrata referred to in the 
eopper-plate charter mentioneed above is different 


from these and of a much Oirlier date, a» date 


anterior to 300) a.0. A comparison of these versions 
with @ native southern version would have ita own 
value ; but that is not our point at present. 

One can trace in inscriptions Eranta made from 
time to time for the reading of the Mohdéh\drata 
in temples and sometimes oven in villages. In 
many cases where educational granta were mado 
or educational institutions aro referred to, we find 
that the study of the Afahdbidrata constituted a» 
branch of these institutions. The cultivation of 
the study of the Afahdbhdrata seems to have been 
down, even of the text after it had been committed 
to writing, may be regarded as having been more 
steadily continuous than in any cther case, cxcept- 
ing of course the Vedas and Vaidik literature, 
Does this not argue the continuous preservation 
of the MahddAdrate tradition in a correct southern 
recension and the bearing thereof upon the autho. 
ritative Mohdbhdreta text, whenever that authoriis- 
tive text becomes actually possible. It is in that 
view that we welcome this publication. 

5S. K. Arvarcan, 


* Theve parts are siromdy out bringing Uhe Work to tbe end of Uhe second book, Balha Farea 80K. 





ANTIQUITY OF THE JAIN SECTS. 

| : By PURAN CHAND NAHAR, MA., Cavcurra. 

My “ Note on the Svetimbara and Digambara Sects,” which appeared in the September 
issue of the Indian Antiquery for 1929, was written mainly with the object of bringing to 
the notice of scholars various problems connected with the antiquity and origin of the two 
major Jain sects, which still aweit investigation, From the further note on the subject 
which has appeared in the same Journal for August 1930, it is gratifying to see that Mr. K. P. 
Jain, a learned Digambari scholar, has taken up the task. I am confident that, provided the 
work is done in a thoroughly scientific spirit, free from sectarian bias, the origin of the two seets 
may be cleared up satisfactorily. 1 need hardly add that as my paper only briefly indicated the 
lines of enquiry, it neither supplied complete references nor presumed to speak the last word on 
the subject in scientific research. Holding opposite views, Mr. Jain rejects my conclusions on 
the ground that they are not based on reliable references. I regret to notice, on the other 
hand, that the references and interpretations of texts quoted by him are not always satisfactory, 
nor has he done me justice in his analysis of my views on the following points :— 

(a) Nudity. 

Mr. K. P. Jain thinks that I contend that “ because the SvetAmbaras hold that all 
the predecessors of MahAvira Tirthahkara wore clothes, the idea of nudity was preached by 
the last Tirthankara for the first time.” In controverting my supposed views on the point, 
Mr. Jain cites references from the Rig-veda and from Brahmanical and Buddhist literature 
to prove that nudity was an ancient institution in India and that the early Jain monks, 
from the days of Rishabhadeva down to Mahévira, were naked. I would point out 
that the conclusion drawn from my views does not logically follow from my statement that 
“the Jain ascetics of the period of Parsvan’tha and those of his predecessors used to wear 
clothes and that it was only at o later period, during the régime of Mahavira, that the fashion 
of discarding clothes had its origin, perhaps due to the prevalence of extreme asceticism at 
the time.” Though Rishabhadeva discarded clothes after be had been an ascetic for some 
time, the rules promulgated by him permitted Jain ascetics to use one to three garments. ! 
It is also stated that the Sadhus of the period of 22 Tirthankaras between Rishabha and 
Mahavira used to wear garments of all colours-* Mahavira, who gave up clothes after 15 
months of ascetic life, made it a rule that only white garments should be used by Sadhus.* 
‘The latter sanctioned nudity only to the order of Jinakalpi Sddhus, who were required 
to forsake human habitations and practise their austerities outside villages and towns. If 
Mr. Jain admits the authority of the Kalpastilra on the nudity of Rishabhadeva, he should 
in fairness admit it for other statements made therein, if not for other Svetémbara texts. 

The fact that the 22 Tirthankaras succeeding Rishabha aa well as the ascetics of their 
time were accustomed to wear clothes, proves that before the days of Mahdvira it was unusual 
for the Jain monks to go about naked. P&rsva allowed his disciples to wear an upper and 
an under garment." In the Mahdvira-caritra of Hemachandra, Gosila Makkhaliputta, 
a contemporary of the Buddha and Mahavira, defends the precept of nakedness againat the 
pupila of Pirsva and “ gets beaten, and almost killed by the women of a village in Magadha, 
~~) Son Achdroiga Sdera, S.B.E., vol. XXU, pp. 67 (Fourth Lesson, ete.). London. 1884. 

+ Seo Kalpasitram, D. L. Fund Series No. 61. Bombay. 1923. (2nd Edition), p. 2 ff. : 

aqaea fates et ver ViCaTAgay AFT, ote. 


sftqrartic dhl adtat a atarart Wa ATTA 
aintgra ama ates HARE | 
4 Cambridge History of India, vol. 1 (1922), pp. 14-55; Ramaprasad Chanda, Annual Heport, ASI. 
1925-26, pp. 176-77. , 









3 Ibid. : 
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because he was a naked Sramana or mendicant.?’5 This proves that nudity was not. practised 
by all Jain monks even in the days of Mahavira. , 

Scholars are agreed that the institution of nudity was first emphasised by Mahavira 
within the Jain church, but ~ this distinction did not lead to serious schism in the Jaina 
community till six hundred years later,”? We are told, besides, that “a Prince whose father 
he (Udayin the king of Magadha) had dethroned plotted against his (Udayin's) life: and 
aware of the welcome accorded to the Jains by Udayin, he entered his palace in the disguise 
of a Jain monk, and murdered him in the night,"'? Jt goes without saying that the person 
of a nude monk affords neither any scope for disguise, nor any protection against detection, 
As this happened sixty years after the nirvdna of Mahdvira. the custom of wearing clothes 
by Jain monks does not seem to have disappeared at that time. 

“Ta, main Point we are to consider is this, whether nudity was a compulsory rule of con- 





need not seriously consider the curious views Mr. Jain has about the Mathura antiquities. 
The contention that " the inscriptions of the SvetAmbara Ganas, ete.," have been “ inscribed 
on the Digambara or naked images " may be merely the orthodox Digambara standpoint, 
but has no basis in fact, They do not show “a topay-turvy condition of the Jaina Sangha 
at the time."" On the contrary, “the inscriptions are replete with information as to the organi- 


Mr. Jain further cites the munayn vilarasanas mentioned in tho Rig-veda (X, 136. 2) 
and refers to Weber's identification of the Indian gymnosophista of the time of Alexander 
the Great with Digambara Jains, I must point out that the texta™! give the reading tvita- 
rasana and not wifavasana as misquoted by Mr. Jain, the word being translated “ wind-girt ™ 
and not “wind-clad.” According to Macdonell and Keith, the term is applied to Munis 
in the Rig-veda (X, 136. 2) and to Rishis in the Paittiriya-Aranyoka (I, 23. 2: 24. 4; IY. 7. 1), 
both late texts, Mr. Jain does not, however, tell us if he can trace the origin of the Digam.- 
bara sect from Vedic Munis and Rishis. Weber was not right in taking these to be Digem- 
baras, as there are naked Sivaite SAdhus even to this day, according to his own statement. 








Mr. Jain also cites various Brahmanical texts in which Jain monks are 
lesignated as naked recluses. These texts are mostly of Inter datea, and sometimes 
z - = — = - = > Se 
© Wilson's Works, vol. I, p. 24, quoted by H. Jacobi in 1.A., vol. EX, pp. 161-62 : Ranerji-Sastri, 
JBORS., vol. X11, pp. 53.62. 
* Jain Fuga, vol. Il, p. 53. BR. A. F. Hoernle, JASB., 1896, pp. 40-41; J. Charpentier, Cam- 
bridge History of India, vol. J, 1922, pp. 154-55; Ramaprasad Chanda, Annual Report, A.S.1., 1825-26, 
rp. 176-77, 
? Cambridge History of India, vol. 1 (1922), p, 164. 
® K. P. Jayaswal, Nadgari Prochdrint Patrikd, vol. X, p. SO]. 
* V. Smith, Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura, p. 24, pl. X XVII. 
10 Jhid., Introduction, p. 6. 1) Merdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, ‘vol. Tl, p. 284. 
13 C.ALT., wol. 1, pp, 77-78. 19 Ibid. pp. 458-0, 
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unreliable. Their testimony, therefore, on the history of the two Jain sects is hardly helpful, 
and even as such the references have not all been correctly gathered. 

The passage cited from the Vishyu-pwrdpa, for instance, mentions ascetics “who go 
clothed in much raiment '' as well as those “who go naked.”!* That Sankara’s (783-850 
A.D.) reference to the Jains is confined only to the vivasana-samaya," is explained by the 
fact that he came from South India,’® where the Digambaras were prominent, as may be 
gathered from the itinerary of Yuan Chwang. It is to be regretted that Mr. Jain does not 
‘quote the relevant passages from the Mahdbhdrata"' and Dasakuméra-carita, particularly as 

Among the Buddhist texts quoted by Mr. Jain in support of his statement that the Jaina 
are described as naked monks, there is a passage from the Mahdvagga (1. 70. 3), which likens 
naked Buddhist monks to Titthiyas. Mr. Jain comments that the latter “ were no doubt, 
the non-Buddhistic monks belonging to older than those of Mahfvira and Buddha.” 
As their description coincides with that of a Digambara Jaina monk, as described in the 
Sistras, he concludes that they were naked monks of the school of Paréva. T have already 
shown that the disciples of Parsva were accustomed to wear clothes and that they argued 
with Gosdla, one of the aix Titthiyas, against nudity, So Mr. Jain's identification of the 
naked Titthiyas as disciples of Pariva is untenable. The Buddhist texts, not cognisant of 
the doctrmes of Mahdvira, include him among the six Titthiyas; but it is well-known that 
Mahavira propounded the Pailchayama-dharma as against the Chaturyama-dharmaof Piréva,'8 
and so the Titthiyas could not have very well belonged to the order of Paérdvanitha. An- 
other Titthiya was Ajita Kesakambali who derived his name from the garment made of hair 
that formed his apparel.!”’ A feature of hia doctrine waa the wearing of coarse garments. 
The poor fellow could not have been a Digambara, Makkhali Goedla, the notorious apostate, 
originally a runaway slave, who had been deprived of his clothes by his master while making 
his escape, was the leader of the Ajivika sect ; and Mr, Jain’s thesis cannot be maintained 
unless the Digambaraa trace their origin from this ascetic who had broken away from his 
Gura, and identify themselves with the Ajivikas. Ptrana Kassapa, one of the Titthiyas, 
had been originally a slave who left his master and was robbed of his clothes by thieves, 
whence he remained in nudity, thinking that as a Digambara he would be better respected. 
He held the notion that “ actions are fatally determined,"?9 which is opposed to Jain 
theories. It is interesting to note that the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, who refers to the 
Digambaras®! and the white-clad secta,"* the Nigranthas™? and the Tirthikas individually 
and separately, draws a distinction between them. He mentions 10,000 Tirthikas in Kon- 
gola.?* The Kalanda Venuvana had been given to the Tirthikas?5 Udra Rimaputta, 
the ascetic, was a Tirthika.*" Ajita Kejakambali was another.17 The Deva P'usa is said 
to have debated with Tirthikas at Prayaga and Pataliputra.t® At Tsao-ku-t‘a, the Tirthi- 
kas were in the majority, having numerous disciples. They worshipped Shu-na deva 
who had come from Mt. Aruna in Kapisa to the Shu-na-hi-lo mountain in the south of that 
country.2") At Malakuta, the Kuman-tzu-tsai P’usa, appears to the devotees as Pisupata 
Tirthika, or as Mahesvara.*° The ash-smearing Saivas of Palusha are described as Tirthikas.3! 

ale H. H. Wilson, Vishawpurdna (London, L544), pp. 338-0, 

18 Veddnta-wltra, 1, 2. 33; S.8.E., vol. XXXIV, pp. 429-34. 

'e J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 162, 166, 171. 

17 For Indra‘s appearance in disguise as a Digrdsa, seo E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 136-37. 
14 J.4., vol. IX, pp. 168-73. 19 Jbid., vol. VIII, pp. 311-14. 

20 EF, J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha, p, 207. 

31 Watters, On Puan Chwang, vol. I, pp. 122-23; 11, pp. 63, 154, 194, 294, 9296 and 229, 
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The Tirthikas are mentioned as offering farpana in water. In the Chu-li-ya country, 
where the naked were numerous, the people, who were of a fierce and profligate character, 
were believers in the Tirthikas.#? It follows that Titthiya, or Tirthika, was a general desig. 
nation used by Buddhists for ascetics or sects who were heretics from the Buddhist point 
of view. 

Mr. Jain’s misapplication of the Buddhist texts is evidently due to his misinterpretation 
of the term Nigrantha aa therein. According to Prof. Jacobi?* this term inal 
signified the pre-Buddhistic Jain monks, who, as we have seen, were not accustomed to nudity, 
Their doctrines were the Chaturyama-dharma alluded to in the Simafifiaphala-Sutta,® in 
Silatka’s commentary on the AchSranga-Sutta and in the text of the Bhagavati ; but Mahi- 
vira propounded the Pafichayama-dharma, while the Buddhists persisted in calling him 
Nigantha. As applied to Mah&vira the term connoted one who had destr ved the grantha, 
the ‘ bonds’ of worldly cares, and did not refer to his nudity. The Buddhist texts, how- 
ever, do not use the designation for the Jains alone. It is true that Nigantha of the Nitha 
clan is distinguished from Pirana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosila, Kachchéyana of the Pakhudha 
Tree, and Safijaya Belatthiputta.4? But in the Divyivaddna, a work dating later than 200 a.p.38 
Purano Nirgrantho is mentioned.3® In the Mahdvagga,49 the disciples of Pirana Kassapa 
are described as Nigapthd ekasdtakd, gihi oddlavasand acelakasdévakd. Yuan Chwang men- 
tions Nigranthas side by side with Digambaras at Pundravardhana.*! All these. clearly 
indicate that the Buddhists used this term in a generic sense, denoting religious orders whom 
they regarded as heretical, 

Thus it is clear that the quotation from the Mahdvagga cited by Mr. K. P. Jain does not 
refer to Jain, but to non-Jain monks. But, for the sake of argument, even if we accept that 
it refers to Digambara Jain monks, the argument of Mr. Jain is hardly tenable. To prove 
that the Digambaras were the earlier sect of Jains and the Svetambaras a later one, it is 
not enough to show that certain naked Jain monks existed at a particular period of time. 
it must also be shown beyond doubt that all Jain monks at and up to that period were naked 
and clothes were never in use amongst them. 

In my original note I stated that the ancient images of the Tirthankaras consecrated 
before the division in the church cannot properly be said to belong to any particular sect. 
But Mr. Jain asserts that at the time of the Hathigumpha inscription “ only naked images 
were Installed and were under the exclusive management of the Digambaras."’ I fail to 
understand how he has come to such a conclusion. There ia not a single authority or text 
which goes to show that only naked images were installed at the time and that such images 
were under the exclusive control and management of the Digambara sect. But from the 
internal and external evidence available up till now, it is clear that the differentiation of the 
Svetimbara and Digambara Jain images did not begin during the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. According to Svetaémbara tradition the distinction between the images of ihe 
two sects dates only from the eighth century a.p.,¥ when, as the result of disagreement over 
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38 Grimblot, Sept Suttas Palis, p. 126; ibid., p. 160 ff. 

$8 J.A., vol. VIII, p. 312. 
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ing and seated, by indicating the aiichalika, or scarf.** The Digambaras, on the other hand, 
insisted on representing the male organ on their images. This ia particularly noticeable 
in their seated images, earlier specimens of which from Mathura, true to their non-sectarian 
character, do not show this particular feature. The modern Digambara images, which simi- 
larly hide the male organ from view, as mentioned by Mr. Jain, simply continue this neutral 
or non-sectarian type. So that his learned comments on the history and iconography of 
Jain art are untenable on account of his misunderstanding of the facts. 
(b) Spiritual Emancipation of Women. 

In my original note I have drawn attention to the different views on the spiritual 
emancipation of women held by the two sects, and have mentioned that such views played 
an important part in the schism in the Jain church. My contention is that the Svetim- 
baras uphold the authentic and rational views on the point and that the reactionary 
Digambaras in denying salvation to women have reverted back to old standards of con- 
servatism and biogotry. My thanks are due to Mr. Jain for bringing together references 
from Vedic and Buddhist texts which satisfactorily illustrate the conservative views held by 
non-Jain people on the matter. The Buddha’s unwillingness to admit women to his monas- 
tic order indicates only that he was not altogether proof against thoge orthodox notions. 
The existence of bigoted and irrational views on the matter outside the Jain church being 
established by Mr. Jain, the Digambaraa must be held to have made concessions to the 
conservative tendencies existing among the non-Jain and heterodox sects. 

(ce) Jain Canons. 

With regard to my statement that the Jain canons accepted by the Svetdmbaras 
preserve the genuine early Jain tradition, which has been totally discarded by the Digam- 
baras, Mr. Jain only quotes Prof. A. B. Keith on their doubtful authenticity. It is to be 
regretted that he did not investigate the subject further, nor acquaint himself with the 
result of the considerable research that has been carried out on the subject."* He appears 
to have contented himself with adopting the sectarian Digambara opinions. He does not 
stop to consider that the Digambaras, while denying the authenticity of the SvetAmbara 
canon, hold the twelve Angas in aa high esteem aa the latter, the two lists being in close 
agreement, Nor should we forget that the texts of some of the Svetimbara Angas at least, 
vis., the Bhagavait and the Jidta-dharma Katha, Upisaka Dasiiga and the Arasyahbe-siitras, 
are in daily use among the Digambaras.** Mr. Jain does not explain why the story of Harine- 








gameshi, which is proved to be a very early tradition from its representation on a Mathur&- 


bas-relief,*? should find mention only in the Svetaémbara texta and not in any of the Digam- 
bara ones. Another case in point relates to the personal history of Mah4vira, who, according 
to the Svetimbara canon, had been in his early life married to the lady Yashodaé and had a 
daughter named Priyadarshan& by her.“? The Digambara books in their regard for extreme 
forms of asceticism usually describe him as a celibate all his life. ‘That this is a travesty of 
truth is proved by the Digambara Jinasena’s mention of the marriage ceremony of the 24 
Tirthankaras in the Harivamsa-purina. I have verified the relevant passages from the 
43 (a) W. Cohn, Indische Plastik, Berlin, 1922, 'Tafelen 79, 61. 

(6) De. A. K. Coomarswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Aris, 
Roston, pt. IV, 1924. See figures of Tirthaikaras, represented with afchalika. 

(c) For a standing draped figure of Ajitanitha (brass) dated V.S. 1110 from Ahmadabad, see 
1L.A., vol. LVI, p.72, and PL 1; Jaina Sdhitya Saméodhak, vol. ITT, p.61; 4. F. BR. Hoernle in 
JASB., 1898, Pt. 1, pp. 47-51- 

44 H. Jacobi, in J.A., vol. IX, p. 161. J. Charpentier, Intn, to Uttarddhydyana Sdtra, p. 15. 
‘8 G. Bohler, I.4., vol. VII, pp. 28-29, quoting Bom. Administration Rep., 1875-76. 

4@ V. A. Smith, The Jaina Stupa of Mathura, Allahabad, 1901, pp. 25-26; Pl. XVI. 

a? A. F. B. Hoernle, in JASB,, 1805, Pt. 1, p. 4. 
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Digambaras can be proved to be adherents of the genuine early Jain traditions in spite of 
their admission that the old canons have been altogether lost. Mr. Jain points out that 
the rules of conduct for the Sramanas (Jain monks) given in the Buddhist Kassapa Sihanada 
Suita coincide to a word with those given in the Digambara Jain literature, which only indi- 
catea the non-Jain origin of some of the Digambara traditions. 

(d) Digambaras during Muhammadan Rule. 

In support of his assertion that the Digambaras were a flourishing sect during. 
the Muhammadan rule, Mr. Jain mentions the facts that Nainsukhdis, a Svetimbara 
pandil, changed hia creed during this period, and that Digambara pontiffs approached 
Muhammacian sovercigns like Alainu’d-din and Aurangzeb, and. preached to them Jain doc- 
trinea. I need hardly mention that it is unscientific to rush to such conclusions merely from 

sporadic casea of apostacy in the Svetimbara church. The alleged relations between the 
steevenva gia: bigoted Muhammidan sovereigns like Aliu’d-din and Aurangzeb cannot 
be accepted merely on the authority of a text like Jaina Birudiévali, unless corroborated from 
independent OE ANS sources, On the other hand there is overwhelming evidence of — 
Svetambara influence over the Muhammadan sovereigns and their governors in various 
parts of Northern India.** 

T should further draw attention to another fact, that it is only in the existing religious 
literature of the Digambaras that we find great divergence of views and discrepancies in 
fixing the birthplaces of Tirthankaras as well as other important: eventa of their lives. This 
scepticism is indicative of a period of crisis, of doubt and questioning in the main body of 
the Jain church, which ultimately led to the separation by the section which refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the then existing canons. Eb contiics 4 hawhete to be 
found in the Svetambara literature, which points to its adherence to older tra 

I think I should not dwell upon the subject at greater length. It Sau cuts in a epirit 
of research and further study in this direction that I wrote the note, and these lines are also 
written with the same object. I hope Mr. K. P. Jain and other scholars will accept my views 
in the same spirit. 

45 BR. G, Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in Bombay, 1883-84, Bom. 1897, p. 126, 
Heomechandra’s Noma-mdid ; V. A. Smith, Abber the Great Moghul, Oxford, 1917, pp. 162 n., 166-68: N.C. 
Mehta, Studies in Indian Pointing, Bombay, 1926, pp. 21-23, 60-73. 
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LIFE OF RUPA BHAWANI 
(A Great Hermitess of Kashmir). 
By Pawvrr ANAND KOUL, Sxiwacan, Kasnuin. 

Distance of place has undoubtedly a great charm, but distance of time has greater, and 
when it is associated with the memory of a pious soul, this charm is immeasurably enhanced. 
A aaintly soul’s account of life will certainly be appreciated by many in whom tradition is 
not dead, by many to whom ancient learning and the veneration of ancestors are the breath 
of life, and by many in whom the gems of literature temper materialism and graft a fine 

From the earliest times, Kashmir was a-land of saints and seers of sublime order, who 
developed in themselves oceult powers which description, Despite the lapse of cen- 
turies since they lived, they still command public homage and devotion. To their serene, 
meditative minds speculation in the sphere of metaphysics was always congenial. Anec- 
dotes of their oocult powers ever dominated the minds of both men and women throughout 
the country, shedding a perpetual glamour over the popular sentiments and tending to 
perpetually renovate mankind. 

Amongst them was the famous holy woman named Ripa Bhaw&ni, alias Alakesh- 
wari (‘the lady with the lock of hair’) so called because she used to leave the hair of her 
head unplaited or Alak-Ishvari (incarnation of the Invisible). She was born in 8. 1681 
(1625 a.p.) Her name has an assured place among holy seers, shedding rays of purity 
all round. Her father’s name was Pandit Midho Dhar, and her mother’s Sampat MAji. 
The latter came from the Kaul family of Kawdira Mahall. Pandit Madho Dhar lived 
on the right bank of the Jhelum river below the 6th Bridge at Srinagar, close to Pandit ShyAm 
Sundar LAl Dhar's house, where at present Pandit Bala Kaul’s descendants live, and where 
there exists still a well sacred to her memory. In him the qualities of virtue and high-minded- 
ness were blended, He used to have philosophical discussions with Sayyid KamAl, alias 
Thag Babi, a Muhammadan recluse of high order, who lived near his house across the river. 

Pandit Madho Dhar used to go to the Hari Parvat daily for worship. One day he saw 
the goddess Shiriki in a dream, and she asked him what he desired. He told her that he 
desired nothing but this, that she should deign to take birth in his house as his daughter. 
The goddess granted his prayer. In course of time, his wife gave birth to a bright little 
daughter. The baby was named Ripa Bhawini. As she grew up, her divine origin mani- 
feasted itself more and more, The purity and sanctity of her life were conspicuous. Her 
speech was rapture all and nameless bliss. Some of her sayings have passed into the intel- 
lectual currency of the KAshmiris, She was the beau-ideal of all that is pure, gentle and 
gpiritualistic. She was a paragon of virtue and wisdom—the glory of her sex. 

One day Ripa Bhawani, when she was only 2} years old, was carried by a female ser- 
vant to give a present to Rishi Pir! (a renowned ascetic of Kashmir) on his birthday, She 
gave him the present, but did not approve of his performing miracles, which made him 
famous, as great saints, she said, shunned show and publicity and remained in secrecy in 
- absolute communion with God. She, therefore, regretfully remarked : Rishis piyeyih tambri, 
parantu ohnojan gayes, meaning that a spark (of revelation) had fallen on Rishi Pir, but it 
had gone the wrong way down his throat. Rishi Pir, on seeing her and hearing her remark, 
bowed down before her. 

While yet but seven years old, she was married to a young man named Pandit ShyAm 
Sundar, son of Chatur Pandit of the Sapru family living at Saparityar (2nd Bridge) 
at Srinagar. 

Ripa Bhawani'’s mother-in-law was, like that of Lall Déd* the prophetess, noted for 
relentless cruelty and was a stumbling block to her happiness. Kapa Bhaw4ni used to go, 

i Gee the Indian Antiquery, vol. LX, pp. 96-98, 123-127. 

3 See the Indian Antiquary, vol. L (1021), pp. 302-308, 309-312, vol. LIX (1930), pp. 108-113, 127-130, 
vol. LX (1931), pp. 191-193, and vol. LX (1992), pp. 14-16. 
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in the firat grey of the morning to Hari Parvat for worship, and even for this absurd and 
scandalous whispers, born of sheer malice and hatred, were circulated by her oranky 
mother-in-law. Onee her husband was, at his mother’s instructions, sent after her as a spy 
to see where she was actually going so early in the morning. He followed her and watched 
her from a distance. When she was returning, near the place called Parankanih, to the south 
of the Hari Parvat hill, she looked behind and saw her husband following her like a spy. She 
was naturally offended at this, and a prayer fell from her lips that the Sapru family might 
never thrive. And this family has actually not thriven since, there being very few 
people belonging to it in the whole Valley of Kashmir. 

Once on the KhitsimAvas* day Ripa Bhawdni’s parents sent a pot full of pildv (cooked 
rice and meat with spices) to her husband's house. Her mother-in-law, far from being 
pleased, began to grumble that the piliv was insufficient to fecd all the family members and 
relations. Ripa Bhawani, however, covered the pot with a cloth and meekly requested her 
to begin distributing its contents. She began giving platefuls out of it, but lo! it would not 
empty. When all were served, Ripa Bhawani lifted the cloth and it was then empty. 
Yet her mother-in-law's anger was not appeased. She told Rapa Bhawdni peevish- 
ly to remove the empty pot from her sight. She took it to the gha! and let it float down 
the river. It reached the ght of her parenta while her father happened to be bathing there. 
He recognised the pot as his own and, catching it, took it home. 

Ripa Bhaw&ni led her hermitical life at Wastarwan for 12} years, then at Chashma-i- 
12 years. The lambarddr of the village of Maingim, named Lal Chand, was informed by 
some boys that they had seen an ascetic at a cranny in the neighbouring forest. He went 
with them and saw her, and at his request she came and lived in his house for six months. 
She then left thia house and stayed on the bank of the Sindh River at the aame village for 
another period of 124 years. Here she planted a chindr tree, which is still there. At all the 
above places she performed austere penances. While at MaingAm, she used occasionally to 
float down the Sindh river on a piece of matting to Qasba Lér village, where Shah Sidig 
Qalandar (a great Muhammadan philomath) used to reside, and there she used to converse 
on religious topics with him. Once he said to her: “* Rupa Dedi! If you come to our side 
(i.e., become a convert to Islim) you will become gold in place of Rip (‘silver’). To this 
she replied; “Shih Sidiq! If you come to our side (become a Hindu at heart) you will 
become Mokta (° pearl,’ or “ having attained salvation ') in place of [shi] Shah (' glasa ").” 
At another time, when Sh&h Sddiq Qalandar saw her, she was dressed in ‘a garment dycd 
erimaon. He asked her what colour her garment was. replied :“' Zdg, swrath, tah muzeth,”’ 
These words have a two-fold meaning, the one literal and the other mystical, namely (1) 
‘ vitriol, safflower and madder ’ (Muha cordifolia, Linn.) and (2) ‘ be awake, catch Him (God) 
and do not extend" (in this world). 

Rapa Bhowini removed from Maingim to Ripur* just above the hermitage of Shih 
Sadiq Qalandar, where she performed austere penances for another period of 12} years, 
After that she left one of her female servants, named Jaman Dad (whose own house was at 
Qasba Lar), in charge of this place and went to Vasakur village, near Sumbal, Kastiirméji 
was another female servant of hers, who belonged to the same family as Aita Shah Malang,’ 
one of the esoteric disciples of Rishi Pir. She was a widow and had only a young son, named 
Rima Chandra Matu, with her, Rapa Bhawani took her together with her son to Vasakur, 
At this place she remained for 25 years, Here she had a well sunk by a blind potter, | 





whose 


3 This Festival folls on the Amdvasye of the month of Pugya. In every Brihman’s house baieAr 
ia cooked on the evening of this day, and a plateful kept outsico in the compound ton the god Naren 

4 Noted for vineyards which produce the best grapes in Kashmir. | 

6 Seo Indian Antiquary, vol. LX, pp. 95-05, 123-127, 
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eyesight became miraculously restored as soon as water level was reached in the well, This 





tter’s descendants still live at Vasakur. 

Ripa Bhawani had a brother named Lall Dhar, whose son, Bala Dhar, lived with Ripa 
Bhawani at Vasakur. This youth remained illiterate till he was 22 years of age. One day 
his father rebuked him for his illiteracy. Stung with remorse he wept bitterly. Rapa 
Bhawani, however, consoled him and gave him a pen made from a pomegranate twig, ink 
made with charcoal and some paper, and bade him write an application for employment to 
Aurangzeb, the then emperor at Delhi. He obeyed and, wonderful to relate, wrote it admirably 
and in the best Persian diction. The Emperor, who was pleased with its style and hand- 
writing, appointed him to a post at Delhi, which he took up, and held with great credit. After 
some time he sent a letter composed in verse to his sister, Ripa Bhawini. She also sent 
him a reply in verse. Both these letters are reproduced below. 
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, Translation of letter from Béla Dhar to Ripa Bhauiint. 
(1) Please listen to what occurred to me. 
Tam helpless, Be my helper. 
(2) I was, through negligence, in my youth 
Busy day and night with eating and sleeping. 
(3) I neglected work entirely ; 
I was wholly ignorant of real knowledge. 
(4) But thy general munificence became special [munificence] to me. 
I obtained audience of thee in this world. 
(5) Long did I, through [your] extreme kindness, 
Avail of the fortune of close contact [with you]. 
(6) I did not esteem that fortune much - 
I myself played foul in the game of truth. 
(7) Alas! I have committed the offence of negligence ; 
I have been entirely remiss in service. 
(8) When such an offence was committed by me, 
I was tossed up on the bank from the river of light. 
(9) Then I turned away owing to [my] idleness ; 
I found a clue at the door of thy mercy. 
(10) A thorn of quest pricked into the bottam of my heart, 
And a keen inclination arose for the quest. 
(11) Tremained a hundred deserts distant from you. 
0 God, may the house of distance be ruined | 
(12) I could not get a clue to the way for sometime. 
I remained at a distance from that door—the asylum of the world— 
(15) Until one day the prophet fhigr of the time met me, 
He stretched owt to me his helping hand in the Way of darkness. 
(14) When I walked some paces on the way, 
A dog suddenly hindered me from proceeding, 


i 
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(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 


(37) 





A dog becomes faithful by [giving him] a mouthful of food ; 
This dog commits oppression on being fed (lit., ‘ from eating ‘). 
O friends, beware of this biting dog ' 

O intelligent people, beware! I have given you a warning. 
Not a dog that, it was equal to a wolf or a tiger ; 

Fear of it used to take life from a world. 

When this dog of bad habits seized me by the skirt, 

It hampered me from moving on (lit., ‘ became a chain on the foot of my going ’). 
From constant struggles with that dog 

I walked one pace after [giving him] a hundred pats. 

When I walked a few paces, I spied a fort. 

It was a very lofty building in elevation. 

I suddenly found running towards me 

Ten warriors (Le., 5 internal and 5 external senses) from [among] its guards, 
I found every one’ of them crafty and a robber, 

[Who had] become an evil spirit infesting the road towards God. 

I, however, inquired the way to enter, 

So that I could spy the secret abode. 

Each one of them pointed to me a way to a well— 

Showing his power in oraftiness. 

Each led me astray, 

Becoming an obstacle on the road agreeable to me. 

1 could not find anyone to oppose them ; 

I found myself feeble from my weakness. 

When the attraction of [thy] kindness became [my] helper 

I then found an entrance to that fort. 

I saw ao lane very narrow and dark— 

Wind [even] could not enter into it- 

Suddenly the attraction of thee, the Khigr of the way, 

Became a shelter from all their obstructions. 

The lane was leading to thine own apartment ; 

That guide was the attraction of love. 

Thy grace was every time the guide 

When I was passing through that lane. 

In that lane, like a sephyr, 

Sometimes I found the scent of faithfulness. 

But where is the way to the special apartment 

It would be mest if thou shouldst show me the way to that apartment. 
As I am from [the depth of] my heart the servant of thy court, 

Grant an attraction, O Khisr of my way ! 

T am humbly standing in thy lane, 

In order that I may sce the footprint of Thine Excellency. 

I have seen many a hermit of India, 

But they are inferior to thy pupils. 

Since I have observed the limit of respect 

I have briefly stated my circumstances. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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Translation of reply from Rapa Bhauviné to Béla Dhar. 

O darling! May God's pb thond shy helies 9 
May thou have admittance into the sacred apartment of the heart | 
lex disposed towards thee | 
May thy desires be all fulfilled to thee ! 
I listened to all the contents of thy letter, 
ea ay tongue of Sy pen by eloquent ! 

hough in person thou art far away, do not grieve at « 
But in reality thou art united with 18. utr Grreve at separation from mie 
See my splendour is conspicuous everywhere— 
In beasts in general and in men in particular, 


May the saintly-minded be kindly 
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(6) My holy light pervades the universe, 

But every one observes it who has become fond of us. 

(7) There is no distance between us and thee, 
Though there are many stages intervening between us. 
(8) The status of him who is fond of us is high ; 
Whoever became fond of us is fortunate. 
. (0) My effulgence is brighter than that of the moon and the sun ; 
My effulgence ia of greater lustre than any pearl. 
(10) In reality, from us has become renowned 
The name, the person, the colour and the appearance of all mankind. 
(11) Self-praise is not the gate of this market ; 
Those who indulge in self-praise have no access to this road. 
(12) The life of the conceited is a heavy burden ; 
Selfishness is a great pain. 
(13) The selfish has no admittance into my apartment : 
That person will be united with me who is selfless. 
(14) Ostentation is not the habit of the godly ; 
Be far from self, and thou art united with us. 
(15) Selflessness is the sign of the selfless ; 
Bow down at the door of the selfless. 
(16) The selffess are of the highest authority— 
_ ‘The kings of the time and the wearers of the crest and crown. 
(17) ‘The selfless are the seers of God ; 
The selfless are merged in the Almighty. 
(18) Be the ruler of the city of selflesaness, 
The possessor of lands and oceans of selflesaness. 
(19) Very much from the effect of our love 
The secreta of saints have dominated thy mind. 
(20) Thou thyself art aware of the secrets of the advantages of union 
Therefore thou art inclined from the false towards the true. 
(21) Dear, whatever I have said, in reality 
Was to remind [thee] of the way of religion. 
(22) From SadAnand, the old well-wisher, 
Who is resolute at the door of thy friendship, 
(23) Until the centre of the six sides (of the universe) endures, 
Until the stability of the world lasts, 
(24) A hundred prayers be connected with thee in thy vicissitudes, 
As his prayers are granted (by God). 
(25) O soul of life ! be, by my affection, 
Successful in this world and the world to come. 

Ripa Bhawdni’s paternal female cousins often indulged in gibes, sneers and whispers 
against her for her ill-luck #0 far as conjugal happiness was concerned. Naturally the re- 
proaches struck home, and she would heave a deep sigh and knit her brow in distress, her 
soul labouring under a sickly sensibility of the miseries not of herself alone for the time being, 
but also of others like herself in the family in the future, which she could foresee. On the 
other hand, her paternal male cousins’ wives showed sincere sympathy with her and admired 
her magnanimity in patiently and nobly bearing misfortunes hatched by her cranky mother- 
in-law, and them she used to bless. And it does so happen that daughters-in-law in the Dhar 
family are, together with their husbands, invariably prosperous and happy. 

Ripa Bhawini introduced a very important social reform, which is still in vogue, and 
has rendered her name immortal. She tabooed bigamy and polygamy, both in respect of 
daughters and daughters-in-law, in the Dhar family. This reform has greater force and 
higher sanction than a statutory law, solemnized as it is by an oath administered by her 
against its infringement, and it is, therefore, respected by all and strictly adhered to. 

Ripa Bhawini’s mind was always fixed on things heavenly. Her verses, composed in 
mixed Sanskrit and Kashmiri, which number 96, have a profound mystic significance. They 
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Mictho Dhar, are quoted below. 
Tal patdla tshdl phirit tah khorum : 
Metsi tah kanse manzi unmas pay ; 
Adah nid udum gali mad piwum. 
Parovtum sumbrum ait. 
Ahushi ghi reglovwm ; 
Ang novum deshigan, 
Yusuy gur pild suy chhum moluy ; 
Suy prabhalum dipa prakdash ; 
Suy serva kulas udhir korawwny ; 
Suy Ishwor suy chhum gur. 
I dashed down into the nether regions {of the body] and brought it (the vital breath) up: 
I got its clue out of earth and stones : 
Then my [kugdalini or Sakti) woke up with ndda (loud noise): I drank wine by the mouth 
I got it (the vital breath) [and] gathered it within myself. . 
I melted ghi for oblation ; 
I purified all sides of my limbs, 
He, who is Father Guru, the same is my father - 
He became the brilliant lamp-light [in me] ; 
He is the liberator of the whole family ; 
He ts fahwar, he is my Guru, 

_ Rapa Bhawani, at the advanced age of 96 years, came to Srinagar after leaving Kastir- 
miiji in charge of her place at Visakur, and shuffled off her mortal coil without regret, but 
mourned by all, in her parents’ house on the 7th of the dark fortnight of Magh, v.s. 1777 
(=a.H. 1133=:4.p. 1721). The words “= 5:1 es) in the following epigram in Persian 
composed by Shah Sadiq Qalandar," give the chronogram, viz., A... 1133, of her death a 

35)! ST ef 213 bl 
Maoh (fy gt oS paaie LG 
pee Foe Lesley 255 
Come yh) nem -2 hd) Jol 


That holy-natured incarnation of the Unseen [Goddess] 
Broke her coil of four elements (i.e., quitted her body) ; 
Flew to the highest, heaven ; 
With a good-natured heart united with Bliss, 
s “in hash Reon has written the following fine lines in Perainn, which aro suzpestive of the transitoriness 
let ope 39 — pitt y95 5 ies ol ole 6 


(sleet itl 8 5 ails aly ay 
= or Some oe — gant pu es ee | wail, “se 
piceh ted pte tly Ole ot 
way ain: ee, bolas die os, 
wilt aylod neg oul ST eats 
mdf aABS Gly pr yS das 
At one time we were in pursuit of adornment and ornaments—during the season of youth : 
At another time we were in pursuit of knowledge and office—we made calculations. 
When we became aware of this wretched world—it is a picture drawn on the surface of ater; 
We washed our hands of everything : we became monks—Ilo {find (God), Babs A, 
At one time we made excursions over a plain, riding ; | 
__At another time we walked round a plateau. 
We found this lane (i... life) had no end ; 
We etrolled on and strolled hack. 


have been recorded, and they are repeated by sevéral of her yotaries every morning. Five. 
of them, which show that her spiritual guru in her practice of yoga was her father, Pandit 
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<IRADU INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF CHAULUKYA KU! ALA AND 
HIS FEUDATORY PARAMARA SOMESHVARA DATED V5. 1218. 
Br SAHITYACHARYA PANDIT BISHESHWAR NATH REU. 

Tuts inseription is engraved on a pillar at the entrance of a dilapidated temple of Siva 
at Kiridu, o ruined town situated about 16 wiles north-west of Badmér (in Jodhpur State). 
It waa transcribed by Puran Chand Nahar in his Jaina Inecr., Pt. I, p.251f. A summary 
of Northern India, No. 312. 

The epigraph measures 17"x 17" and contains 26 lines. As the middle portion of the 
stone from the third line to the twentieth has peeled off, some names, etc., are destroyed. 
The language is Sanskrit, and the whole of the record except a portion of the last line is in 
verse. As regards orthography, it is worth noting that, in some places, the consonant 
following ‘r’ is doubled, 7 is used for q and @ for q. The importance of the in- 
scription lies in the fact that this is the only record which contains the genealogy of the 
Paramira branch of Kiradu and the name of the Param4ra king Sindhurdja of Marwar, the 
father of Utpalaraja, the first known Paramfra king of Abu. 

lt is dated Satnvat 1218 Ashvina Sudi 1, Gurau= Thursday, the 21st September 1161 .p. 

The purport of the inscription is 2s follows :-— 

In the dynasty of the Paramfras, who sprung from the fire altar of Vasishtha at Abu, 
there was born a king named Sindhurdja, who ruled over Marumandala (Marwir). His son 
was (sala (Utpala!). The names of Utpala's son and grandson have peeled off. Then 
ig mentioned Dharanidhara (Dharanivariha),* and his son was Dévarija,? who perhaps 
built a temple of Dévarajésvara. Then is mentioned Dhandhuka* who ruled over Maru- 
mantlula (MirwAr) through the favour of Durlabharija (1066-1078 V.S.) (the Chaulukya 
king). Krishnaréja° ([I) was the son of Dhandhuka, and his son was Sochhrija,® whose 
aon Udayarija, being a feudatory of (Chaulukya) Jayasiznha (1150-1199 V.8.), conquered 
Chéda, Gauda, Karandta, and Milava. Séméavara (name peeled off here, but appears 
in line 23), the son of Udayaraja, regained his lost kingdom of Sindhur4japur' through the 
favour of (Chaulukya) Jayasimha Siddhardja (perhaps in 1198 V.8.}, became firmly established 
in 1205 V.S. in the reign of (Chaulukya) Kuméarapila, and protected for a long time his 
Kirdtakapa (Kiridu) along with Sivakipa. He also exacted 1700 horses (including 1 five-nailed 
and 8 peacock-breasted horses) and took two forts, one of Tanukéjta® and the other of 
Navasara® from prince Jajjaka on Tuesday, the first day of the bright half of Ashavina 1218 
V.S. at 4) hours after sunrise. But on his (Jajjaka’s) acknowledging his allegiance to the 
Chaulukya king (Kumérap4la), he (Sémésvara) reinstated him in the possession of those places. 

By the order of the king this prasasti was composed by Narasimha, was written ley 
Yasodéva and was engraved by Jasédhara. 

The inscription ends with the date - Vikrama-samvat 1218 Advina-éudi 1 Gurau. 

Text, 
a, [ Saa: ] aetara |i aatdars gears gravegia due | fewers Tart eaear4 aa [4] 
2, daeq aes aitarla sate ata: ga (a) eorren [ ga | 4 Pegs | Treq : THT Ble WES F- 
5. Sine drives (a) Peeaees—aashig tt 2 [ afte ] — —— — —[ ad 


(53) eee | Gea: poe ey 

1 This isthe first name of the Paramira branch of Abu found in the inseription of Vasantgarh 
dated V.S. 1099 (Ep. Ind., vol. IX, p. 10 #.}. | 

2 Supra vol. XL, p.229: When Sdlaaki (Chaulukys) Malrija (095-1052 VS.) attacked him he was 
obliged to seek the help of the RAgtrakits Dhavala of Hastikundi (Hathipdi) in Mirwir (Epigraphia 
India, vol. &, p. 21). 

° He was i sae Mahipéla. A copper grant of hia, dated VS. 1059 (A.D. 1002), has been found. 

4 He refused allegiance to Chalukya Bhimadéva T (1078-1120 VS.) and was driven away from 
Abu, but afterwards Vimala, the new " Dandapati,’ of Abu settled the dispute and brought him back from 
Chitor, where he (Dhandhuka) lived for some days with king Bhdja of Malwa. 

5 He was the younger brother of Pirnapdls (Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions of Northern India, 
Noa. 135 and 139). ere 

€ Ho was the founder of the Paramira branch of Kiradn. | 

This might havo been founded by Sindhuadja himeelf or by hia descendants after the namo of 
the founder of the Paramira branch of MArwir and Abu. | 

# Tanaut in the Jaisalmer State, * Nauzar in the Jodhpur State. 
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Journal Aviatique—On pp. 298 f. of the Oct.- 
TDec., 1920, iasuo of this journal Dr. C. L. Fabri 
notices what he describes ag a “ Mesopotamian 
element " in the art of India in the crenelations, 
in the representation of railings, etc., on sculptures 
at Bharhut and Sidchi, in the Khagdagiri and 
Udeyagiri caves in Orissa, at Sirmmith and on two 
pieces of railing now in the Peahiwor museum. He 
draws attention to the representation of similar 
patterns on certain baa-reliofs of the times of Son- 


nacherib, Assurbanipal and Darius. Ho suggests | 


that the origin of this decorative element may per- 
haps be found in the zifkuraf, or ancient temple of 
Mesopotamia. Ho expresses the opinion that this 
decorative motif is clearly derived from a similar 
decorative design of Persia, and that the latter came 
from © repstition or ‘multiplying’ of the silfurat, 
The parallels which are drawn in this paper are of 
interest as affording another ground for suspect- 
ing influence from the west in the architectural 
development in India. In connexion with the state- 
ment that temples built in stages were foreign to 
Indian art, certain features observable on the weat of 
the peninsula, e.g., in 5. Kanars, should also be 
considered. 

In the Jan:-Mar., 1931 (tomo COXVIT, No. 1) 
issue of the journal, M. Jean Preyluski contributes 
a short but very suggestive note on Tantrik Bud- 
dhism in Bali, based upon a memoir by Dr. F. D. K. 
Bosch, in which he has given an analysis of some 
Buddhist texts from Bali and shown that the 
Balinese syatem is related to Japanese tantriam. 
M. Preyluski pointe out that the Bali texts are 
remarkable in enumerating the krodha manifesta- 
tions corresponding to each of the five Tathigatas 
and in ossociating with the Buddhas feminine 
divinities anslogous to the daktis of Hinduism. Here, 
aa he notes, we have to do with a degenerate doo- 
trine nearer to Hinduism than to genuine Buddhism. 
He proceeda to indicate his conception of the stages 
through which tho Balinese Tantrik system would 
appear to have passed, noting not only the analo- 
gies between it and the Tantriam of the Shingon 
sect, but also the relations between these and the 
Indian and Tibetan belicfs. 

Bijdragen. tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Neaderlandsch-Indig.—In vol. 88 (1031) Dr. H. H. 
Juynboll continues hia translation (Chap. XX) of 


the old Javaneso Rdmdyoena. Prof. R. A. Kern | 


records a few interesting notes on words occurring 
in the Malayan Inscriptions of Srivijaya, the texts 
of which, with translations in French, have re- 
contly been published by M. George Coodts in the 
Bulletin de ( Beole Francaise d' Extréme Orient (tomo 
XXX, pp. 29 f.). Mr. Kemper describes, with a 

plate, the stone Hindu-Javanese image (ac- 
quired in 183) by Mr. Millett) now in the Brith 





Museum, giving grounds for suggesting that it 


represents Nairpta. Mr. G. J. van Dongen, some- 
time Resident of Djambi in Sumatra, records a few 
notes on the Kooboes in reference to Professor 


| Sehebseta's account of these folk, in which the 


professor comes in for some sharp criticism. 
Archaologische Mittheilungen aus Iran, Band TV, 
Heft 2 (Jon. 1932).—In this issue Dr. Ernst Hoerz- 
feld pursues his researches on Sakastfin and the 
Sakaas, carrying them down to the time of Gondo- 
pharnes. The number comprises some four se0- 
tions, vie. on the vassal kings under the sue- 
eesora of Mithridates the Great, the Parthian 
kingdom under the Arsokids, Saka and Surén in 
Sakastin, and Gondofarr in legend and {ablo. A 
wealth of references from both western and eastern 
sources and the evidence of hitherto available coins 
have bean requisitioned to elucidate the history 
and chronology of a period that presente many 
Karnata: Historical Review, vol. 1.—In J.A., 
VII, p. 331., the late Dr. Fleet described 3. coppor- 
plates of the Kadamba Yuvardja Devavarma found 
at Devagiri in the Karajgi Taluka of the Dhirwar 
district, issued from a place called Triparvata, 
which he was unable to identify. Prof. Jouveau 
Dubreuil (Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 101) 
thought this was probably Devagiri, where the 
plates were found. In the March 1931 issue of tho 
above Review, Fr. H. Heras gives reasons for be- 
lieving the site to have been the modern Halebid, 
the Dvirasamudra of the Hoysalas. In this vici- 
nity there are three hills, between which the earliest 
city seems to have stood. Among other reasons 
given in support of this identification, he considers 


that the temples op two of these hills were evident- 


ly Kadamba temples, reconstructed later by the 
Hoysalas. 

In the same issue Mr. D. P. Karmoakar deals 
with the administrative systems of the Chilukya 
kingdoms as disclosed from the epigraphical records, 
the territorial divisions for administrative purposes, 
the position of feudatory chiefa or subordinate 
administrative officials, the advisory council, heads 
of departments, the sssessment and collection of 
government revenue and taxes, ele. Research of 
this nature deserves encouragement, and the ex- 


ample set might with advantage be followed in other 


areaa rich in inscriptional records. In several 
cases the oxact meaning to be attached to the terms 
used has yet to be satisfactorily determined. This 
is another matter that calls for research work. It 
is time that all such terms found in the inscriptions 
in different parte of India that are now obsolete or 
of doubtful meaning were listed and collated with 
mn view to their correct interpretation. As regards 
the numerical componenta of certain territorial de- 
signations, such aa the “ Banaviisi 12,000," atten- 
tion may be invited to the explanation of these 
a 


—— 
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figures proposed by Dr. Pran Nath in R.A. S. Mono. . 


graphs, vol. XX, Chap. I, See. IDL 
Man, 1931.—In the April number (Article No. 65) 
Mr. L. A. Camminde describes and illustrates the 


art of iron smelting among the Kois of the Godavari | 


Agency. The smelters form a separate community, 
debarred from marriage with the Koi tribeamen. 
The bellows used are of the piston type. The art 
is fast dying out. In the September issue (Art. 
No. 202) Mr. F. J. Richards Paints out o number 
of similarities between the elliptical bronze 


bowl from the Nilgiris (Bresks, Pla. X LI, XL) and | 


& bowl of gold from Ur, figured by Dr. Woolley in 
the [Hustroted London News of Dec. 17, 1927, p. 102. 
In the October issue (Art. No. 208) Mr. K. de B. 
Codrington discusses the functions of the Mala 
mesenger (silawidi) and the Deaayi Chetti of 8, 
India os survivals of o former system of civil or- 
ganization. In Art. No. 212 Mr. Cammiade contri- 
butes an important note on the belief that the 


“man-eater" is not really # tiger, but aman. In 


Nos. 229 and 230 Mr. J. H. Powell criticizes certain 


theories of “‘hook-swinging" set forth in Man, 
1927, No. 116, an article which Purporta to de. 
scribe 6 Sinhalese example of the rite under Mr. A. 
M. Hocart's name. Mr. Hocart points out that the 
article waa not his, and that hook-swinging is 





Hilustrated Toadies News.—In the October 10, 
1031, issue Mr. Gordon King describes the cave 
temples of Wu Chou Shin, near Tatung in Shanai, 


| Just inside the Great Wall, the oldest. By 





monuments known in China. The sculptures 
which adom them, dating from the fifth century 
4-D., @re strongly influenced by the art of 
Gandhiira, 


in the issue of Nov. 9, notably the ritual use of 


critique by Sir Arthur Keith on the recently pub. 
volumes on Mohenjo-daro and the nuius 


| Civilisation (Dec. 19); pictures of Indian craftamen 
| by Stowitts; an article on the Chins, and another on 


Japanese marionettes, 

The issues for January, 1952, includes an secount 
of the Siamese shadow play, more pictures by 
Stowitta, of Indian rulers (Jan, 2), and some notes 


unknown in Ceylon ; and he offers an alternative ex. | and pictures of Burmese customs (Jan. 23). 
Manation of the rite, C. E. A. W. 0. axp F. J. R. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 
A Desenrrive CaTatocvue oF SANSKRIT Manv. | who oeceupied a unique place in South Indian learning 
aesirTS IN THE SARASVATI Manat Limnany, | as the teacher to whom all propagators of Sanakrit 


TANJORE, by FP. P. 8. SASTRI, M.E.8. out 

The Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, is one of their descent in learning. He was a remarkable 
the very well known libraries in South India anden- | man both from the point of view of administration 
joyed a reputation till recently quite deserved, Even | and as * promoter of learning. He was minister to 
after the Government Oriental Manuscript Library Sevvappa and continued in that capacity under hia 
came into existence, it had not lost its special cha- | son Achyuta, who had a long reign, and he was 
racter, and had continued to maintain its Place naa | tutor to Achyuta’s son Raghun whom he had 
distinctly useful library. It owed its origin, at | the pleasure and gratification of aecing established 
least in its present form, to Raja Sarfoji, the penul- | on the throne of Tanjore at o critical time of its 
timate ruler of Tanjore, early in the nineteenth cen. history by persuading his old father to abdicate in 
tury, and it is his name that it bears as the “ Maha. | hisfavour. Tt was through the influence of Govinda 
raja Sarfoji Library." But the Sarasvati Mahal | Dikshite and the enlightened support of the Naynks 
goes back in history much anterior to the time of | ‘of Tanjore that ‘Tanjore revived as a great centre of 
Raja Sarfoji, and is at least as old aa the first half | learning. Wo do not know much about the literary 
of the seventeenth century. In more recent | character of Sevvappa. Achyuta was a man of 
history, Tanjore became an illustrious eentre for | considerable piety in religion and taste in liternture, 
learning since the foundation of ita Niyakship under | RaghunAtha could be actually described as « scholar 
Achyut@raya of Vijayanagar, who was responsible | and a patron of great eminence, and hia son was 
for dividing the Southem Niayakship of Madura | quite worthy of his father in this branch of his 

into two sections for administrative convenience. | aetivitins. 
Finding the charge too big, the nearer portion of the The Sarasvati Mahal Library came into existence, 
huge area was cut off from the territory dependent ‘tablished institution, in the 
upon Madura proper, and was constituted into days of Raghunitha Niyaksa, and maintained ite 
the Tanjore Nayakship, which was consigned to the We have some of Rachu. 
charge of Sevvappa Niyak, whose wife's sister nitha Niévak's works, and the works of those that 
Achyuta took for one of his queens. Sevvappa had | enjoyed hig Patronage pre-eminently. We have 
some works of his son, which throw interesting 





for his minister and adviser Govinda Dikshita, 
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light upon the history of the time, and we are 
indebted to these for more than one important 
episode in the history of South India when the 
Mahrattas conquered Tanjore for Bijapur and took 
over the rule of what constituted the Niyakship of 
Tanjore. The Mahratta dynasty waa founded 
under Ekoji or Vedkaji, son of Shahji and a hali 
brother of Shivaji. Even in Mahratta history 
Ekoji is made to appear, of course in contrast to 
Shivaji, as an unenlightened and a no’er-do-well 
man, It would therefore be surprising to learn 
that es interest in Benskrit literature was great. 
hand in Geikcaafiasukels; ‘thiotads the one com- 
mentary that haa come down to us of the his- 
torical poom Mudriirfkshasa is by one Dhundu- 
raja, who lived at the court of Ekoji and enjoyed 
his patronage. Ekoji probably contracted this 
taste for literature from the dynasty that he over- 
threw, and possibly he wanted to continue the 
tradition of the enlightened family of rulers of 
Tanjore unbroken. This patronage of literature con- 
tinued at least as a fashion among his successors, 
and Sarfoji simply followed it up aa a mere matter 
offashion. The story goca that on a visit to Calcutta 
one of the enthusiastic members of tho Asiatic 
Booiety of Bengal put him a question whether there 
were libraries in his State such as that of the newly 


founded Asiatic Society of Bengal. When Sarfoji | 
returned to Tanjore, his interest in literature grew | 
over 30,000. The first three volumes describe some- 


a little more active, and we find hooks published 
in Italian on the Sakuatald well preserved in the 
library os yet. Tho calamity that overtook the 
family in the nineteenth century brought about 
the neglect of the library along with much else, and 


it waa not till the seventies that efforts were made | 


to catalogue the library and introduce some syvste- 
matic arrangement. After some futile efforts, a 
District Judge of Tanjore, in the person of the late 
A. C. Burnell, tock it upon himself to catalogue the 
manuscripts there, and it is that that first opened 
the eyes of the public to the important mass of mate- 
rial, literary material, that lay neglected in the 
library. Burnell's Catalogue was far from perfect, 
although it made the best effort to give an idea of 
what the library contained. Since then the hbrary 
has been going on a4 heretofore, although within 
recent years « laudable attempt had been made to 
complete the work started by Burnell and, as o 
first step, arrangements were made to examine the 
manuscripts and put them in order. In the course 
of the litigation that occurred about ten years ago 
for the heirship of the estates, the various parties, 
with a commendable desire to perpetuate the 
library, whatever tho result of the litigation, came to 
an agreement that irrespective of the court's decree 
in the suit, the library should be maintained, and 
provision made for ita maintenance from the 
estate. This was agreed to with the sanction of 
the court. The library was placed upon the foot- 
ing of a public institution, with a committee for its 





management. Since then the library has had oa 
considerable accession of manuscripia by taking 
over two or three private libraries containing col- 
lections of manuscripts from the families of Pandita 
connected with Tanjore. The Madras Government 
then stepped in with praiseworthy liberality, and 


offered, on their estimate ot the time, to provide o 
grant of Re. 25,000 a year for three years for the 


preparation of a complete catalogue. The cata- 
loguing work was entrusted to Mr. P. PF. 5. Sastri, 
and a staff of Pagdite under the management of o 
directing committees ; and work has been proceeding 
apace. Since the beginning of the work we have 
had nine volumes of the catalogue of Banskrit 
manuscripts and three volumes of the catalogue of 
manuscripts in Tamil. We have noticed the Tamil 
records in the Indian Antiguary already. Our pre- 
sent purpose is merely to notice the Sanskrit 
ones, 

The first three volumes constitute a catalogue of 
Vedic literature, the Vedos, Brdhmoncea ond Upani- 
shade constituting this section. The next section 
runs through two volumes having begun already in 
the third volume. They (vols. [Vand V) comprise 
the Veddyigas and the Sraufa part of Vaidik literature. 


| Volume VI begins the Kdeyor. The Kdrya literature 
rune through the next two volumes (VI and VII). 
Vol. VITI deals with Ndjaka, ond vol. [IX comprises 


Kodas, Chandos and Alambdra. The number of 
manuscripts at present in the library would be well 


thing over 2,000 manuscripts; volumes 1'V and V deal 
with about 2,400 manuscripts nearly ; volumes VI 
and VII with about 1,500; volume VII (Ndjabas) 


eontaine 445 items; and volume IX over 630. 


So these nine volumes cover only something over 
7,000 manuscripts, which representa but a fraction 
of the library. Notwithstanding the financial 
stringency of the times, it is to be hoped that tho 
government that came forward with financial assist - 
anee to do the good work will continue their patron- 
age to bring that work to completion. 

Coming to the character of the work itself, the 
catalogue is arranged in approved style. Each 


work is given a number and ita full name. Eefer- 


ences to Burnell's Catalogue are added wherever 
applicable. The number of pages and #okas aro 
given, whether the manuscript is on paper or on 
palm leaves, the number of lines to o page, and the 


“character of the script. Then follows the total 


number of gronthar and the name of the author. 


| There aro remarks in respect of mannscripta indicat. 


ing their relations to other manusoripta in tho 
catalogue and other such matters. Then usually 
the beginning and the end of the text of the manu. 
script are given, as they generally contain the name 
of the author, patron and other details that throw 
light upon the time in which the work waa actually 
composed and other data of value. It follows gene- 
rally the plan of the catalogue of manusecripta in 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, but 


eo 
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effects ponse improvement in particulars, and con- to have been for these two. Several of the Viceroys or 


tains longer extracta where necessary. The editor 
takes it upon himself to provide additional notes 
of value by references to collateral publications and 
editions, wherever they are available. Whatever 
material wag in Burnell’s Catalogue has been in- 
corporated, and this catalogue is made therefore 
to serve tha woful purpose of bringing Burnell’a 
Catalogue up to date so far as it goes, But in this 
work the editor has sometimes followed too closely 
Burnell and has not utilised the opportunity to 
bring the matter quite up to date. For instance, in 
speaking of the commentary on the Sdmaveda 
Samhita by Bharatasvimin (No. 654 of Burnoll's 
Catalogue) he haa repeated the blunder made by 
Burnell, perhaps excusable at the time when Burnell 
wrote, but not excusable now. The catalogue says, 
and the editor follows it in the introduction, that 
“the commentator’s date is more or leas fixed to be 
the Intter half of the thirteenth century when one 
Rama or Ramanatha of Bhosla dynasty reigned at 
Devagir (1272-1310). Bharatasvamin was an inha- 
bitant of Srirangapatam in Mysore and was the son 
of Narayanan and Yajnada." ‘The text does not 
actually support the statement, even as it is given 
m Burnell. The ruler is eid to be Rimaniitha, or 
to be more correct, Vira Réimaniiha, and the com- 
montator aya that he was « resident, not of Sriran- 
gapatam but of Sriratigam (Sri Ravigé rasaid trical). 
Bharatasvimin was in residence at Sriratgam, and 


composed a commentary at that place, while Rama. | 


néatha the Hoysala was ruling at Kannantr, hardly 
wix miles across the Coleroon, in the Hoysala capital 
Vikramapura, as it was called in the years 1254 to 
1295. This may be excusable, but could have been 
easily avoided by reference, 


We commend the work as one of very great valuo 
on the whole, and look forward to its completion in 
the near future, 50 that we may have at least one 
complete catalogue. The peculiar value of this 
library consists in the possibility of its containing 
manuscripts of works of a period subsequent to the 


Muslim invasions, when Sanskrit Hiereture and | 


literary men found shelter in the south ; and all the 
literature produced in the period of the renaissance 


under Vijayanagar, whether in Sanskrit of in other | 


languages, is likely to be here and here alone. As o 


matter of fact, we find from actual experience that for | 


a somewhat later period, the literary works that are 


available in the library are of the highest value 
histerically,-and are found only here and nowhere | 


else. The period of the Vijayanagar vieeroyalty 
was rich in literary output, in Sanskrit and Telugu 
Primarily, but in other languages as well, though the 
partinlity of the viceregal headqunrters may be sid 
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head were equally responsible, Some of the Telugu 


ag also the later Sanskrit works, and the mt Banta 


works are likely to be found there and nowhere elae, 





of the whole section including the Telugu MSS. 


would be of inestimable value, Some of the Telugu 
and Sanskrit works bearing upon the period wo 
have utilised with great advantage in the recon- 
struction of the later period of Vijayanngar history. 
To mention only one specific instance, the TAREE 
of the royal family, imperfectly described in an ex. 
tract from a writer by name Barradas and translated 
by Sewell, was the only source of information for 
that event and the war of succession that followed. 
We have a detailed account of that incident and the 
important consequences that it produced in the 
Sanskrit work Paghundtha-obhyudayam by Rama. 
bhadrmba, which ia well supplemented by the twa 
dramatic works, a Sanskrit Raghundthavildsam, and 
were sceptical about the historienl value of these 
literary pieces, and among them not a few happen 


to be Indians who hold a8 pronounced opinions 


aa others possibly more ignorant of the literature 
than themselves. What is stated in these docu- 
ments is confirmed almost detail for detail from the 
full text of the letter of Batredas, the head of the 
Jesuit Mission who wrote home periodical letters 
conveying the information he obtained by careful 
inquiry. This letter has been secured, and the 
whole substance of it is given in the Journal of 
Indian History by the Rev. H. Horas, 5J., of 
Bombay. This is « typical instance of how a caro- 
ful foreign writer in his reports confirma fully the 
account found in local documents, thoroughly justi- 
fying the view that the historical material to be 
found in certain classes of works in Sanskrit as well 
a4 in the languages of South India are likely to 
prove of great value for purposes of historical 


It is therefore very desirable that the cataloguing 
of all the manuscripts be completed, including also 
the manuseripte in South Indian lnnpiages, whi 
should not be left like the vast mass that lies aie 
Government Orjental Manuscript Library at Madrag 
with no progpect, as it seoms, of their ever being 
complotely catalogued, 


o JA. AVANGAR. 
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a Kan. Tam. Tel. 
. hallu kal kallu a stone 
kannu kay hannu the eye 
ia kiilu kel dln the leg 
| * kobbu korupu kovvw fat 
kola kulam kolanu a pond 
+ x . kéli hari héeli a fowl 
re kweli kudi kuduchi to 
‘ Kan. Tam. Tel, 
kivi set chevi the ear 
kivu sir chimu pus 
kérpu seruppie chappu a sandal 
binna sinna chinna a 
kela sila i‘. . few 
_ Examples where the softening takes place only in Tel. are : 
Kan, Tam. Tel 
gil kilt chiluka the parrot 
Tubulating the instances where the softening takes place we arrive at the following 
Kan. Tam. Tel. 
k++ > a+ 6 ch + 6 
hive ert chert 
b+ 4 > a+ cA + 1 
iru siru chiru 
k+i > e+i ch +i 
’ biew * wir chimu 
bt +e > kate ch + 6 
ketta Ketta chedda 
k +e > $+ ch + ¢ 
berpu seruppu cheppu 
k+e > -~ ete ir 


} IN THE DRAVIDIAN LANGUAC ES. 
. THYAGARAJU, M.A, 
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Be oesdee oes Gd on explts Ua canlitecetader witch ho saaiog 
takes place. There does not seem to be any doubt that in those cases where Kan. 
js represented by ¢ or ch, the hard sound is the older and the other sounds are later softenings. 
Wert ow proved to determin if sch  eftening tke plc in acordance with ny 


Kan. & is not uniformly softened. oi ng tes made i lc Re 
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It will be seen that in all cases the vowel following the initial & is either ¢ or i. We shall 
take a few words and examine all the forms in the cognate Iangus ves and try to reconstruct 
the primitive form on their basis. . 
The ear : Kan, kivi, Tel. chevi, Tam. sevi, Mal. chevi, Tul. kebi. Prim. form: * evi. 
Small : Kan. kinna, Tel. chinna, Tam, sinna, Mal. sinna, Tul. int. Prim. form : * kinna. 
To do: Kan. géy, Tel. chéy, Tam. sei, Mal. chey, Prim. form: * key. (Initial voicing 
in Kan.) 
Sandal: Kan. kera, keravu, kerpu, Tel. cheppu, Tam. seruppu. Prim. form: * kerwpi. 


I suggest, therefore, that the primitive Dravidian vowels « and i had a palatalizing — 


effect over the preceding consonant & and changed it into ch. If this theory is correct every 
primitive Dravidian form with an initial syllable 4i or ke should be represented by ¢ or ch in 
Tam. and Tel. If there are exceptions they must be accounted for in the following ways. 
The original vowel following the first consonant may not be ¢ or i. It might be a vowel of 
guttural quality. A case of saftening only in Tel. with the retention of the hard sound in 
Tam. is due to this: the & ia preserved in Tam. on account of the influence of the succeed- 
ing consonant, which is lingual or cerebral, i.e., {, d, », r, or !. This rule applies only to Tam. 
This will explain Tam. keffa + Tel. chedda, Tam. kili + Tel. chiluka, and forms like Tam. 
kira (old) +- O. Kan. kerava, Tam. kéy, kél, kéd, + O. K. blu. 

The word for ‘to do’ and its semantically related root for ‘hand’ present some 
difficulty. The Dravidian forms for ‘to do’ are: Kan. gty, Tel. chéy, Mal. chey, Tam. sei, 
Kud. key, Gond. MH, Kota. k¢. The forms for ‘ hand’ are: Kan. keyyi, key, kayi, kayyi ; Tel. 
cheyyi, kélu ; Tam, kei ; Tul. kai. The root shows palatalization in some forms and not in 
the others. 

Palatalization is not an uncommon change in the history of language. It is found in 
the Indo-European languages. Sanskrit regularly palatalizes the back-stops when they 
are followed by the palatal vowel ¢, Though this vowel was later on changed to a, a com- 
parison with related forms in other languages shows that «is older, Cf. Skr. pafica-+-Grk. 
wevre (<* penkwe), Skr. cofeiras + Lith. keturi. On the other hand, if a or o 
follows the consonant the back consonant is preserved, as in Skr. kaksa+-Lat. cora. It 
is interesting to find a similar development in the Dravidian group. 

The rule in Dravidian, therefore, is as follows -— 

Where a primitive & js followed by the vowels ¢ or i, it is preserved in Kanarcee, but ig 
changed into « in Tamil and ch in Telugu. This change does not occur in Tamil ‘where the 
vowel is followed by a lingual consonant, ie., #, d, u, 7, or I. 

It is quite possible that in Tamil & was first palatalized into ch and later simplified into 
4, a8 the latter sound is considered more refined. 

I offer this explanation tentatively, but I believe that it covers all the cases in al 
satisfactory manner. 
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Avavsr, 1932 j A BUFPALO SACRIFICE IN SALEM CITY 14s 
By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., 1.8. (Rerieep.) 

Tue sacrifice described below was witnessed by Mr. 8S. G. Roberts, I.C.S., and myself at 
about midnight on March 7th-8th, 1907, in the hamlet of Manakkfidu, in the municipal 
limits of Salem City, and within a very short distance of the European Club. 

The chief village deities of Manakkidu (which is inhabited mainly by ryots of the Palli 
caste) are Selli-amman and Miri-amman. Of the cult of Selli-amman very little is recorded, 
though in Salem District it is fairly widespread.’ She is identified with Kali. In her honour 
an annual festival is held every February or March, and in this festival M4ri-amman also 
_ takes part. In 1907 the festival began on February 19th (a Tuesday) ; and it was on the 
17th day (a Thursday) that the sacrifice was performed. 

On the evening of that day the processional image? of Mairi-amman is brought round to 
the K4li Temple, and, after the slaughter of a sheep in front of the temple, the two goddesses 
are borne, to the music of the village band, in procession round the village, Selli-amman’s 
vehicle? being a lion and Mari's a horse. Jn front of the goddesses walks the adimbin, as the 
Pariah is called, whose privilege it is to slay the buffalo, and who is bound to observe a strict 
fast throughout the day of sacrifice ; he grips with both his hands the heavy sacrificial knife, 
resting it on his left shoulder. ‘The sdmédn is accompanied by his torch-bearer (pandakhi- 
ran), who is aleoa Pariah, both offices being hereditary. At each of the village the 
sdmbdn is given a fowl and some eggs ; he bites the fowl and sucks its blood, the eggs he 
swallows, shells and all. At intervals the goddesses are garlanded with jasmine and acacia, 
and coconuts are broken before them. The circuit of the village completed, the goddesses 
are carried “ clock-wise ” round Selli-emman's temple. The réhanames are then lowered to 
the ground, and the images are reverently lifted up by the priests and their assistants. Each 
figure is held by two men, one on either side, and gently rocked to and fro to the accompani- 
ment of a plaintive hymn, the gist* of which is as follows :— 

I invoke the great Viniyake, who graces the council of the mightier powers, to bless my swing-song in 
honour of the lady Sollindi, of Gingee, Queen who presides over the Chera realm. 

Her swinging throne rests on two mountains ; the heavens form her canopy ; the atmosphere enveila 
her; the splendent stara are her flags ; her garland is the Naga ; o veseel is in her hand. O goddess, ruler 
supreme of this land, atster of Rama the famous bowman, mayest thou enjoy the swinging festival ! 5 

On either side are the fierce spirits, Sakini and Dakini, whoee giant forms measure the length and breadth 
of the universe, and the great sages : a countless multitude adores thee. Mayest thou, Sellindi-Méri delight 
in the graceful movement of the swing! May Indra and the Dévas live for ever! May the sun and moon 
shine gloriously | May all the eternal spirits live in peace! May those that sing and those that hear live 
happily ! May all the people of this vast carth be vouchsafed a bong life of prosperity ! 

As soon as the swing-song is finished, the Crkarandan (headman of the village) slowly 
passes his right hand thrice round the head of each of the goddesses, holding in his hand a 
two anna bit to avert the Evil-Eye. The coin becomes the perquisite of the piijdri (the 
print who officiates in the shrine). The tf (vilage-messenger) then proclaims by beat of 

1 E.g., ot Attar, Tadavir, Kari-mangalam, Mallasamudram, Chinna-Manali, Edappidi. : 

2 The ufsava-rigraha, or “ festival-image" of metal, used only on festival oecasiona ; so distinguished 
from the mdlo-wigraha, or “cell-image” inside the shrine, which is usually fixed, and of stone, sometimes 
carved in human form, sometimes unshaped. 

4 ‘The edhanam, a sort of throne, of wood, paint, and plaster, mounted on # platform and carried m 
procession on the shoulders of men (or in the case of the bigger Brahmanic festivals, on a car). Each prin- 
cipal deity haa his or her appropriate edhanam, and some of the larger temples provide a different edhoncm 
for tha presiding deity each time the image is taken in procession. There is no evidence to connect this 
practice with “ animnl-worship.” 

4 I give an abridged version, slightly paraphrased. 

& Swinging is often an element of ritual, end « tall stone ewing [eometimes two or three) is a common 
adjunct to the temples of the grima-dévatas. 
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tom-tom that all females should go home, for none of the gentler sex may see the sacrifice." 
During the sacrifice the doors of Selli-amman’s shrine are closed. 

Meanwhile a pit about 5 feet deep has been dug, about 50 yards in front of the temple, 
which faces north, and the buffalo victim is led to its edge. The victim is selected by the god - 
dess herself in the course of the year ; her votaries vow they will offer her a buffalo if their 
prayer is granted ; if she accepts, she informs the fortunate owner in a dream on the eve of the 
sacrifice, and her piijéri is inspired to announce her selectionin the presence of the villagers. 
If more than one votary has received the divine warning, the pijdrf selects the buffalo which 
should be slaughtered, and the other candidates are sold for the benefit of the temple 
funds. It is immaterial whether the victim be full grown or a calf, but it must always 
be a male, 

When all is ready the priest, shrieking in divine ecstasy, approaches the victim, places 
a garland of flowers round its neck, sprinkles red-ochre, sandal and saffron on ite forehead 
and lays before it offerings of coconuts, plantains and rice.’ He then pours consecrated 
water (firtham) on its head and back. In breathless silence the people wait for the beast to 
thiver,® the sign by which the goddess manifests her consent to the sacrifice. If the sign is 
delayed the péjdri calls upon the goddess asking why she tarries. Immediately the sign is 
given, the sdmbdn seizes his cleaver and crouches at a distance of about three yards from his 
vietim, like a wild beast about to spring on its prey. The bystanders secure the hind legs of 
the victim, and, if necessary, a rope is passed over its horns and held fast in front.? The 
aimbdn then strides forward, and, taking careful aim, sever the neck with two or three blows. 
An attendant Pariah then rushes forward, mixes the blood with boiled rice, rolls it into a 
ball and hands it to the #imhin, who conveys it to his mouth and then, preceded by the pan- 
dakkdran, rushes like a mad man round the villagé boundaries, at each of the four corners 
throwing a few grains of the blood-sodden rice into the air. The Pariahs at the graveside then 
drag the carcase of the victim to the grave and throw it in, together with a garland that it 
wore. Before the simian can complete the circuit of the village, the grave must be filled 
with earth.’© On his return the simbdn runs to the front of the temple, and, after a few 
ecstatic screams, the spirit of the goddess leaves him: he prostrates thrice, shoulders his 
knife walks away like a sane and sober man, and the Crkavugdan provides him and his 
relatives with a feast. For fifteen days he must keep watch over the grave, lest dogs or 
jackals should disturb the buried victim. During these fifteen days no piijé is performed, but 
a light is kept burning in the temple. 

The festival closes with a sacrifice af sheep or fowls on the 8th or 16th day after that of 
the buffalo, and a general feast (Kumba-piijdi) of all the villagers. 

® Women on these cecasions are peculisrly susceptible to divine influences, and during the progress 
of the goddesses through the village they are usually preceded by two or three females, quivering and sway- 
ing in « frenzy of “ possession.” 

7 It is said these offerings are made to the pit, and not to the victim. It would be unsafe to base any 
theory on this explanation unless it can be paralleled with instances elsewhere. The explanation may te 
purely looal, 

* Similar evidence of divine assent was required in classical Greece in connection with the cult of 
Apollo. See Dr. Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States, vol. IV, pp. 254 and 387. 

¥ When the tirtham water is sprinkled on it the vietim should face cast ; when it is slaughtered it should 
face north, towards the region over which the goddess (who bears the surname Vadabattira- EK ali), presides, 
Thus the aimbdn, when he delivers the death stroke, faces west. 

** Many plausible guesses could be offered to explain this preseription, but in the present paucity of 
evidence regarding the ritual of such sacrifices, it would be unsafe to theorize on thie point. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE POSITION OF WOMEN TN HINDU SOCIETY. 
Br B. BONNERJEA, D.Lrrt. 

It has often been said that the position of woman in a society is the true test of civilized 
morality, and that her status varies directly as the civilization of the society to which she 
belongs. This statement, however, is misleading. In the English law of Blackstone's day 
women were liable to various disabilities, and the great jurist says with unconscious humour 
that the very being or legal existence of a married woman merged into that of ber husband 
Codes of Hammurabi we find that Babylonian women enjoyed more legal rights than their more 
civilized sisters.?2 Does it then follow that the Babylonian civilization of the second millenium 
u.c. was on a higher level than that of Great Britain in the eighteenth century a.p.? The 
position of women, therefore, is not an infallible test of civilization. Culture brings various 
responsibilities along in its trail, and the scale of actions grows and inequalities arise, which 
place entire populations at the mercy of the strongest. The social and judicial equality 
which women enjoy with men at the present day was not granted to them as their birth- 
right, but is the gradual outcome of centuries of inferiority and oppression suffered by them 
under the iron heel of male despotism. 

In the earliest epoch of human history man had no fixed habitation ; he was a migra- 
tory creature, living an ever-lasting nomadic life. With him woman had little, if any, ethical 
worth, She was regarded as the property of the strongest, a movable living thing, an object 
of bargain and sale, a means of gratifying one’s lust. 

The first indication of woman’s social elevation occurs at a period when, at the transi- 
tion of the nomadic life to a state of fixed habitation, man obtains a home ; when from n 
hunter he becomes an agriculturist, and feels the need of having someone at home to tend 
to his personal needs. This in time gave rise to the institution of marriage, and marriage 
in ita turn contributed to the uplifting of womankind. But marriage, as we understand it 
today, does not seem to have existed in the primitive society of the pre-Vedic and even per- 
haps of the early post-Vediec period. From the Mahdbhdrata* we learn that Pindu tells 
his wife Kunti that in former times women were not kept subject to their husbands; they 
had freedom of choice in whom they should marry, they could enjoy themselves as best they 
pleased, and they frequently had promiscuous love affaira, This practice was not only not 
considered in any way improper by the ancient Hindus, but was actually highly applauded 
by the Rgis. It continued down to the time of Svetaketu, and was finally abolished by him 
when he saw a strange Brihmana take his mother away in the presence of his father. 

According to Lewis H. Morgan‘ family has passed through five different stages before 
it has become what it is today. They are: 

(1) Consanguine Family, founded upon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, 
own and collateral, in a group ; 

(2) Punaluan Family, founded upon the intermarriage of several sisters, own or 
collateral, with each other's husbands in a group, as also upon the intermarriage 
of several brothers, own or collateral, with each other's wives in a group ; 

(3) Syndyasmian Family, founded upon marriage between single pairs, but without 
exclusive cohabitation ; 

(4) Patriarchal Family, founded upon the marriage of one man with several wives ; 


and, lastly, 
(5) Monogamian Family, founded upon marriage between single pairs, with exclusive 
cohabitation. 


| Commentaries on the Laws of England, ed. 17665, i, 430-433. 
3 C{. Kobler and Preuss, Aus dem babylonischen Rechtaleben, iii, § ; Metsmer, Beitriéige sum babylonischen 


Privatrechts, 13. 
3 j, 122, 4 ff. (Tr. by P. C. Roy, Calcutta, 1883-1 896). 4 Ancient Society, 893 f, 
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T'sia: locke a8 Sho RIOELy OF <A I we see that the present mono- 
gamic family is simply a modified form of what it used to be in former times. Of the first 
or incestuous form, certain ancient Hindu texts may be construed as bearing evidence. Ina 
fragmentary song of the Rg-Veda* we are told that Yami appears in support of marriage 
of brothers and sisters, while Yama, her husband, opposes it. But how far this evidence 
may be taken as conclusive is open to serious question, and different scholars have given 
diametrically opposite interpretations. Weber thinks that it undoubtedly points to a pee 
tice which was universal in former times and later became antiquated, whereas Macdonell 
and Keith® criticize Weber and are equally dogmatic in their denial. They say that “ * the 
dialogue of Yama and Yami seems clearly to point to a prohibition of marriage of brother 
and sieter,"’ 

Of the second form, or group marriage, no instance is known in the Hindu books, unless 
we take polyandry? or levirate and sororate’ og relics of group marriage. Polyandry was 
undoubtedly known among the ancient Hindus, and there is the classical and oft-quoted 
rng of Draupadi, who was married to the five Pandava brothers.’ Speaking of Drau- 
padi's J.D, Mayne says! that the most excellent precedents cited by the Pindava 
Revues a of ‘i “most moral woman,” JatilA Gautami, who dwelt with seven saints, and of 
Varkshi, who dwelt with ten brothers, “ whose souls sa been purified with penance,” were 
bad ones, being cases of saints who were akpye moral laws ; and he adds that in the Raémayana 
polyandry is mentioned with abhorrence. He sums up in favour of the view that sexual 
looseness rather than recognized polyandry is indicated." It has also been argued that 
the Pindava brothers were Kegatriyas, and aa such they were allowed greater license with 
regard to women and were even allowed to contract the lowest form of marriages.!? Other 
traces of polyandry are not wanting among the ancient Hindus. One of the law-books says : 
“ A bride is given to the family of her husband and not to the husband alone,"™ but the 
same book admits that such practices are forbidden now. Down to our own times there 
are traces of polyandry in the comparative freedom allowed to younger brothers towards 

wir elder brothers’ wives; the relationship between them is that which has been termed 
* joking relationship " by modern anthropologists.! 

The Hindus themselves recognized cight forms of marringes, some of which are still 
to be met with in different parts of India. The first, most honourable, and at the same time 
the most important form of marriage is known as the Brahma marriage, in which the father 
gives the daughter in marriage to a bridegroom of good character and learned in the 
Vedas, the ceremony itself being performed by a Brahmana priest. The second form Daiva i is 


Gx, 10. Compare L. von Schroeder, Afyaterium wid Misuse tn Rigecda [Leipsic, 1908), 276 fi. 
8 Vedic Index of Names ond Subjects [London, 1912], i, 475. 


? According to J. F. McLennan (Siedies in Ancient History, 2nd peries [London and New York, 1856], 


86-107), 8 tendency to promiscuity was the original sexual relationship, and the first general modification 
of promiscuity was polyandry, 


4 Sir James G. Frazer (Folklore in the Old Testament, ii, 17; ef. id. Totemiem and Erogomy, ii, 144) 
says that “the sororate and the levirate are offshoots from ono common root, a aystem of group marriage 
in which all the husbands were brothers and all the wives were sistera to each other, though not to their 
hushands ; and that system in tte tum originated in « simple desire to get wives os easily and cheaply as 
possible." Prof. E. Westermarck however is opposed to this theory (The History of Human Marriage, 
iii, 208, 262, 263 f., and Chapters XXIX-XXX]I}. 

* Winternitz, ‘* Notes on the MahAbhirata, etc.,"" JRAS., 1897, p. 735 ff. 

10 A Treaiise on Hindu Law and Usage,’ 4. 

it jbid., p. G5. 

13 Laws of Monw, tii, 26. 

13 Apastamba, ii, 10, 27, 3 £. (Tr. by G. Baihler (5.8.2.), Oxfcrd, 1897). 

‘4 In 1026 1 suggested the possibility of this being a survival of polyandry among the Hindus (L’ Ethno. 
loyie du Bengale, 6 (published Paria, 1927]). In an article published in 1920 (Atu IK. Sur, “Some Bengali 
Kinghip. Usages, Hs: = in India, ix (1929), pp. 72-79) there ia # suggestion that the ‘*yonnger brother-in. 
low liceure and the "wife's younger alater licence" are remnants of levirate and sororate respectively. 
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extinct now ; it existed when a ruling chief gave his daughter to a Brahmana for performing 
a special service, such as the aivamedha. The third form, Arsa, was marriage by purchase, 
the bride’s parents having to pay a certain sum of money to the bridegroom or his parents. 
This form of marriage is still very much in vogue in certain parts of India, e.g., in Bengal. 
Gujarat and among the Rajpits of Kaphiiwar. It is prevalent only where the law of hyper- 
gamy prevails ; that is to say, where there is a law that a girl must marry in | caste equal 
to if not superior to her own. In sections where hypergamy prevails, if the parents failed to 
marry their daughters in an equal or higher caste, they would themselves be reduced to the 
rank in which the daughter marries, The fourth form of marriage, Prdjdpatya, is merely a 
variation of the first; it is that in which the god Prajapati is invoked to shower hia blessings 
on the pair. The fifth form, Asura, is that where the bride is purchased ; it is still practised 
by the lower Hindu castes or even higher Hindu castes in parts where they are much de- 
graded by coming in contact with aboriginal tribes. The sixth form is the Gandharva, or 
marriage by courtship ; it is a love marriage in which the consent of the parents is asked 
for after the parties themselves have seen each other. The seventh form was by capture, 
it may have been practised in former days, but is unknown for all practical purposes at the 
present day. The eighth and the lowest form is known as the Paiéica marriage or marriage 
by craft; it was that which originated in the rape of a swooning or unconscious bride. Out 
of these eight forms, only the Brihma, Arsa, Asura and Gandharva are the four forms of pre- 
sent Hindu marriages, and the Briima marriage is the commonest.) At no period in the 
whole history of the Hindus can the other four forms be said to have been universal. They 
oceurred sporadically rather than as general rule, and there is no conclusive evidence in 
the Hindu texts to prove that Hindu magri evolved out of promiscuity, neither is there 
any evidence to prove that they did not. 
Coming down to our times we find that the Hindu family is in theory at least, a 

polygynous one ; whereas in practice it is strictly monogamous. In other words, though 
there is absolutely nothing to prevent a man from marrying a hundred wives if he so chose, 
in actual practice such a thing is not tolerated, except in those instances where the first wife 
remains childless. In such casea the man may marry again, but even then the first wife is 
held in greater respect than the subsequent one ; she has precedence over the subsequent 
one in all religious duties ; she may exercise the right of adopting a son if her husband dics 
without progeny ; and if her husband dies intestate she has the precedence, Ando peculiar 
sanctity has from time immemorial been attached to first marriages because such marriages 
were regarded as having been contracted not from lustful desires but from a sense of duty. 
The ancient books of the Hindus seem to be in favour of monogamy rather than of polygamy, 
although it is true that none of them clearly expresses that a man should marry only one 
wife; nor do they clearly forbid a plurality of wives." Apastamba says that if a man has 
a wife who is willing to perform her share in religious duties and who bears sons, then it is 
not proper for a man to have more than one wife.!7 And according to Manu mutual fidelity 
should continue till death."* In fact, we should be quite correct in saying that the sole cause 
of polygyny among the Hindus is the desire for offspring,and that polygynous unions are 
tolerated when the first wife is childless. Moreover there are few Hindu families who would 
consent to give their daughters in marriage to a man already married and whose wife is still 
living. Generally in case of a childless wife the difficulty is solved by adopting a child. The 
practice of niyoga of the ancients was actuated by the same desire of having children, for 

1s Ci. Mra. 5. Stevenson, The Rites of the Twice-Born [The Religious Queat of India, od. by J. N. Far- 
suhar and H. D. Griswold. Oxford University Press, 1920), p. 5% fi. 

16 Of. Laws of Manu, v, 168; ix, 101 f.; J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte (Grundrisa der Indo-Ariachen Philo- 
logic, vol. ii, free. 8}. p- G5. 

17 Apastamba, ii, 5, 11, be. 

18 Lows of Manu, ix, 101, 
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the levir did not marry his brother's widow, but simply had intercourse with her.!° Levi- 
rate might have been a right of succession to be enjoyed by the heir when he came to his’ 
inheritance, but the Hindu lawgivers regarded it as an unpleasant obligation and a duty 
towards the dead, One form of polygyny, however, was expressly permitted by the ancient 
texts. The Smpiis allowed concubinage, that is those who were not married in due form, 
but were still entitled to maintenance and so on®? ; and carnal knowledge of the concubines 
by any one else was considered as adultery.*! 





As to the actual prevalence of polygyny in modern India some interesting facts may be- 





gathered from the latest statistics. In the Census Report for 1921—the 1931 census is not 
yet fintshed—for the whole of India, including Hindus, Muhammadans and others, the number 
of married females per 1,000 males is given as 1,008, or exactly 0-8 per cent of the whole popu- 
lation. In certain typically Hindu or Hinduized sections, such as Bengal and Bombay, 
there is no evidence of polygyny ; and Madras and Bihar and Orissa, where the figures 
are 1,061 and 1,034 respectively, have a very much mixed population consisting of Aryan, 
Dravidian and Australoid peoples.*2_ Polygyny among the Hindus then is more imaginary 
than real. 

Now coming to the actual position of women in Hindu society we find that in theory 
the husband is the absolute owner of the wife, whom, in ancient times, he could even put to 
death, the only penalty being the fine of a leathern bag, a bow, a goat or a sheep accord: 
to her caste.** And in another text it is mentioned clearly that “ by a girl, a young woman, 
or even an aged one nothing must be done independently, even in her own house. In child- 
hood a female must be subject to her father, in youth to her husband, when her lord is dead 
to her sons; a woman must never be independent,” And only in one case Manu recog- 
nized the free will of a maiden in the matter of her own marriage : if her father failed to pro- 
vide her with a husband within three years after her attaining majority she might marry 
whom she pleased ;** but by her marriage she passed from the absolute contro! of her father 
into the absolute control of her husband, whom she was required to worship as a god.*4 
Cinakya, who according to the Greek historians lived about 2250 years ago, has nothing 
very good to say about the qualities of women. In one of his Aokas he admonishes, saying : 
“ Never put your trust on those with claws [meaning tigers, lions and so on], those with 
horns [such as bulls, buffaloes, etc.], rivers, women and the royalty ; for if you do, you will 
come to grief in the end.” And in another place he says that a woman is “ adorned ” 
only if she has a husband.*’ The reason for this marked inequality of women was, accord- 
ing to Manu, because the qualities attributed to women were lazinces, vanity, impurity, 
dishonesty, malice and evil conduct.** So thferior were women to men that even a male 
child was regarded as more deserving of honour than they, and if there were a number of 
women walking along and there was a male child among them, the child was to walk in front 
and the women were to follow him.** The Hindu family being patriarchal, men had 








1? J. Jolly, Recht und Sitie, 47. 
20 Ndroda, xiii, 26, tr. by J. Jolly [S.B.B., xxxiii, Oxford, 1889). 
21 Ndroda, xii, 70; J. Jolly, Recht wad Site, 641. 
=2 Census of India, 1921, vol. I, India, part i, “ Report" by J. A. Marten (Calcutia, 1924], p. 152, € 196, 
23 Laws of Manu, xi, 130. 
24 Laws of Manu, ix, ® f. 
“5 Laws of Manu, v, 154. 
24“ Nakhindsh ca nadindsh ca, driagindm éastra-dhdrindri. 
Vievdso naiva kartavych sirishu rdjakuleshu ca.” 
a7“ Ndrindm bhiishanank patih."’ 
** Laws of Manu; ix, 13-18. 
** Satapatha Brdhmana, 1, 3,1, 0; Sylvain Lévi, La decirine du sacrifice dans les Brihinanas, 157. 
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precedence in all social and religious affairs, and only in one instance was a wife given an equal 
right with her husband ; in all solemn sacrificea the wife of the sacrificant helped in the reli- 
gious ceremony along with her husband.2° From a study of the Hindu laws and customs 
we find that in the Brihmanical codes the greatest liberty was allowed to men, and the most 
complete bondage imposed upon the wife ; further it is evident that proprietory rights rather 


PS LE. 


than personal self-respect was deemed the basia of conjugal obligation. This, in substance, 


is also the teaching of a modern Hindu girl. In practice a married woman is the mistress 
of her own household. She has no voice in outside affairs, but her authority is undisputed 
at home ; and this authority is not won by fcree, but is the result of mutual affection and 
inderstanding between her and her husband. In other words, it is simply a division of 
labour between them. The husband supports the family, takes care of all matters relating 
to the outside, bears alone the burden of worldly worries, while the wife manages the house 
and its affairs, and sees to the upbringing of the children and their education. Each lives in 
a different sphere, and shares each other's joys and sorrows. Finally, even in the ancient 
books a wife is enjoined to co-operate with her husband in pursuing the three great objects 
of life—religious merit, wealth and enjoyment,—and to neglect any one of these is considered 
to be a great sin. A woman who faithfully carries out these commands is regarded as a per- 
fect woman and is called a Padmini or “ a lotus-like woman ” ; the three other kinds of women 
being Cifrini, or “ a woman of varied accomplishments,” Sdakhini, or “ a conch-like woman ~ 
and Hastint, or “ an elephant-like woman.” 
Hindu law, too, recognized the rights of a married woman to her own property. Thus 
the Siridhana, or married woman's property, is fully described in the Arthaédstra.*! It 
consista of presents from parents, brothers, sisters, and so on, as also property acquired by 
herself in any way. When she died intestate, her daughters, or only unmarried daughters, 
inherited it ; and she could leave it by will to whomeoever she pleased. But daring her life- 
time her husband might dispose of it with her consent in case of distress,5* and had control 
of it. 
And,to sum up, let me quote the definition of a wife given in the Hindu classic 
Mahabharata ** :-— 
“4 wife is half the man, his truest friend ; 
A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth ; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss ; 
A sweetly-speaking wife is a conipanion 
In solitude, a father in advice, 
A mother in all seasons of distress, 
A rest in passing through life's wilderness. 
So who can say that the position of a modern Hindu woman is in any way inferior to that of 
her Western sister ! 
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90 H. Hubert and M. Mauss, “ Essai sur la nature ct ln fonction du sacrifice.” L'Annde Soctologique, 
ii (1807-1808), p. 78, note @. 

51 Arthaddatra, iii, 2, 50, cited by E. Westermarck, op. cil.. ii, 426. 

32 W. H. Macnaughton, Principles of Hindu Law (Calcutta, 1880], p. 33 f., cited by E. Westermarck, 
thid. 

33 j, 3028 ff., quoted by (Sir) Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India [London, 1583], 
p- 325. : 
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A BALLAD OF KERALA. 
By M. D. RAGHAVAN, B.A,, T.A. (Oxox.), F.R.A.T., Pensowar ASSISTANT TO THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
GOVERNMENT MusEUM, Mapnas. 
(Continued from page 116.) 
He then settles some property for the sole enjoyment of his sister, for whom he shows 
the greatest solicitude. Continuing the discourse with his brother, he proceeds to declare his 
wishes in regard to his wife Kufijannili :-— 


Ero"' vayassilum ketti ianum “In her seventh year I married 

Alatturappenrre pPonma i! ale = The only daughter of Alatturappen, 

Maniyumkotjappenrre marumakale “The niece of Maniyomkottappen, 

Alattuvittile Kufijannili “ Kufijannali of Alattuvidu. 

Achchiram nigronnu chollirrondu “One hundred and one guarantees have been 
given. 

Nanmiirtam kondu kulichu ketti “Tying the (ali under good auspices, 

Kettiyapandalil kondu pénnu “ She was conducted home directly, 

Avarume achcharum chollirrundu “ And they in their turn have given assurances. 

Ayirattonninrre venma ponnum “The value in gold of thousand and one 

Avalkiyittanne kotittirrundu “ Has been given on her behalf. 

Vittupitravum tannittundu ~ Household vessels have been given as well. 

Avaléyum niyum marakkarute “You should not forget her. 

Panattinum kotichchannayakkaruty “Send her not away on monetary considera- 
tions. 

Avalum varakku mAyi poyatengil “ Should she quarrel and leave you 


Parafifiu vasattakki rakshikénam “ You should persuade her and proteet-her.” 

Then he speaks af other houschold affairs - “The ménénmdr of Ambidikilém, when 
their crops once failed, took from us on loan seven thousand paras of paddy and seeds, which 
T lent them at a low rate of interest, on mortgage of their property recorded in copper- 
plate deed. I warn you not to offend them or proceed against them to secure their lands,” 
He then tells his brother that he has a son by his uncle's daughter Tumbélirchcha, who is 
fair to see, As he has given him nothing, he should see that his son is suitably provided, 
and well educated. He again adverts to his sister, saying that he has bestowed on her a 
salari and some lands, which his brother should not covet -— 


Kalariyil pija karippikkénam “The worship at the Aalari should be main- 
tamed, 

MélAliyi péyi karippichchéln “ You should supervise the ceremonies. 

Natjukérokkayum ettumallo “ People of the entire locality will assemble : 

Avaréyum niyanin Aérayikka “Look to them for support. 

Erivya mundum panavum kittum Presents of cloth and money you get in plenty 

Kuttéde pattum sammanikkum “ And presenta of silk. 


Kurafiiénnu petiialkum kotuttukollu “ Give the sister a share : 

with Kufijanpdli, make it clear that Marriage among the Tiyar were then as they now Are, patiilocal, 
At the present day the N. Malabar Tiyar present the strange phenomena of being matrilinen! so far 
as succession to property is concerned, while continuing to be patrilocal, the bride being invariably eon. 
ducted ceremoniously to the bridegroom's house, where sho lives during the lifetime of her husband, In- 
deed property passed from father to son in the earlier days, as Arémar has described the inheritance of property 
in his family, the matrilineal form of descent being unknown. Considerable dowries were given with the 
bride in marriage, as is clear from the dowries bestowed on the marriages of Unnilirchcha and Rufijagpidli 
described above, the system of dowries being intimately connected with the inheritance of property from 
father to son, the daughter getting no share after marriage. The institution of dowry no longer prevails 
among the Tiyar, having disappeared apparently with the growth of the matrilineal form of descent with 
the Marwmukkopayom system of inheritance, which obtains at present. 
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" not offend her. 


Nér pennalute kiriyam ortukita “T am pained to think of our sister ; ” 

Simédam kannir nirafifioruki And freely flowed the tears. 

Anusiram kélppichchirikkunnéram And thus he continued discoursing, 

Sorhavum pennale értukondu And meditating on his dear sister 

Dévarakkéttil irannavanum Remaining in the hall of worship. 

Annottu pitira chenna néram That night, when past midnight, 

Arrummanammele Unniirchcha Unniarchcha of Arrummanamme!l 

Uraiiunna urakkattil sopnam kandu = = In her sleep had a dream. 

Kalaribhirambaru sopnam kifti The guardian deity of the talari appeared to 
her in dream, 

Ennute diiala Aromunni My brother Arémunni, 

Putturamvittile Arémunni Arémary of Puttiram house, 

Puttariangam kurichchirippe Has resolved on proceeding to an avigam fight. 

Netti erunicra Unniircheha Unniirchcha geta up startled, 

Kalari bhirambare ninandavalum And prays to the deity, 

Karkiindal nannéyi kudaiifin ketti Gathers and ties up her hair, 

Dipam kolutti pokunnundu And lighting the lanyp goes out of the room. 

Pinkéri chittanrre kdval keptu Hearing the cock crow, 

Patakili murrattum chenniranni She advances to the courtyard, 

Bhimiyum tojju nerukil vechchu And does obsisance to the goddess of earth, 

Siirya bhagavine keitorutu Worships the aun, 

Murramatiyum karikkunnunde And attends to sweeping the courtyard. 


Then she geta water and wmikkari'® ready, and wakes up her father and mother.4* The 
latter enquires why she is in a hurry. Unniirchcha tells them of her dream, expressing her 
anxious desire to seo her brother before he goes to fight. Hearing this, the father remarks :— 


Katifnil garbhavum ninakkallane 
Palatume sopnavum kinum méle 
App6l parayunnu Unniiirchcha 
Chila kilam sopnavum okkum achch& 
Nanenre vittélam pétre amme 
Appél parayunnu ammayallo 
Ninnute chollinnu natakkayilla 
Ninne ivitékku kutanna pinne 
Enre makannu sukhamillallo 
Appol parayunnu Unnifirchcha 
Ninnate makanonna kutannatendé 
Ninialku sukhattéde iruttéznelle 
Enne ivitékku kutannatendé 


“ At thia period of first pregnancy, 
“You are apt to have dreams, my daughter.” 
Unniirchcha replies : 

“ Dreams sometimes come true, father. 
“ Mother, let me just go home.” 

The mother replies : 

“T shall not be dictated to by you. 

“ Ever since you were brought here 

“ My son has not been well.” 
Unniaigcheha retorts : 

“ Why, then, did your-son marry me ! 
“You could have kept him in comfort. 
“ Why was I brought here at all?” 


The mother observes : “ It is only eight days since you returned, and if you are going 
again, my son can't accompany you. He is always busy at the falar.” The mother proposes 


that she may go accompanied by a Panan. 
Puttiram vittile pennunnhalum 
Pinanzre kiije natannittilla 
Ninnafe tarakkam paraiifiu ninnal 
Pandékkum fiaimalum Chéekonméare 
Patinettu sthinavum fianhalkkundé 
Tandiyma sthanavum kirvirchayum 


Unnidrchcha is wroth at the suggestion :— 
“ The ladies of Puttiram house 

“ Have never gone escorted by Panans. 

“ You no doubt referred to your practice. 

“ From early times have we been Chakor. 

“ We are of the highest rank. 

“ We have the status of leaders 


Cee e eee eee see Er aur seaprimpwne=meeen 
#2 The charred husk of the paddy, which ie still ued throughout Malabar for cleaning the teeth. 
43 ‘The daughter-in-law always oddresses her father-in-law and mother-in-law as father and mother, 
respectively, , 
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Chékénpadavivum | : “ And we have been granted the rank of Chekor. 
Chérdnperumél tamburan “The emperor Chéramin Perumil, 
Niraparayum vilakkum vechehu “ With the lighted lamp and the measureful of 
rice, : 
Aditya chandrane sikshiyakki “ With the sun and moon as witnesses, 
Nalu kittavume tannitjundu " Four assemblies have been given us. 
Thine sthinum irippullappél “ When we have such dignities 
Pinenre kite fdnpéné ammé -’ How can [ go, mother, with a Panan ? 
Ponnum panavume értu ninnal “ Wealth is your only consideration.” 
Ennu parafiiiaval pikunnunde Saying this she moves along, 
Kannirum kaiyayip6kunnundu And weeping she goes. 


Going inside, she opens the room, takes a jar of oil, ruba her hair profusely with oil and 
walks along unattended until she reaches the riverside, where she asks a Kanakkan boy to 
row her across. Not having any money to pay the ferry toll,the boy refuses to row her across 
until she removes and gives him one of her gold ornaments, When they reach the opposite 
shore the boy leams who she is, when he falls at her feet, returns the piece of gold and pleats 
for pardon, Unniigchcha continues her journey until she reaches the Putturam fields, 
Arémar, surprised to see his sister coming, wonders how she got the news. . . . His mother 
replies that she could have known only by divine intercession, The daughter approaching 
falls at her mother's feet, while the latter blesses and comforts her. At sight of Unnidrehcha, 
the Varunnér and the Nayars rise up, when Arémar makes a sign to them to sit, saving that 
it is none but his sister that is coming. Arémar enquires how and why she hascome. Unni- 
ircheha, breathless with emotion, replies as follows :-— 

Innale padira nérattingal " Yesterday when past mi 

Urakkattil sopnavum kandu fAnum “T had a dream, and 

Néram pularehohakku enigru finum =“ [ got up at daybreak, 








Atitali végam karichchitalld “ And, finishing my household work, 

Ammédu yiitrayum chédichappél “ Approached mother for leave to go. 

Painane tuna kiitti pévin cholli “ Thereupon she asked me totake 4 Pinan with me, 
Avari tanne nadannu fidnum “ Straight away I walked along alone, 
Chodichcharififiu pénnitallo * And found my way home.” 


Arémar then guides her inside and tells her of his engagement to fight," when she 
~ falls unconscious. 


Sangile vellam itukkunnundu Water is taken in a conch shell, 
Niigronnu mantram japichu ati And chanting one hundred and one magical 
spells, 
Unniirehchakku tannir kodukkun- Is given to Unnidgchcha to drink. 
nundu y 


On regaining consciousness he consoles her, explaining the reasons which had weighed 
with him in accepting the engagement. Taking off a ring he gives it to her, saying: “Tf 
“a son is born to you, let him be brought up bearing my name, and wearing my ring. He 
“ should be well trained in physical and fencing exercises, and if any one should ask for his 
~ Services for aigam fighting, don't you stand in the way of his going. You should, on the con. 
“trary, see thathe is sent with those who need his services, Let not the prestige of the land suffer, 
~ Tor the Kaleri be dishonoured or its name and fame allowed to suffer in the least. Father's 
“fame is at stake ; father is very old, and while I live I cannat see him killed by any body. 
“ When in the days of my boyhood, father was engaged in single combats, aunt (father’s sister) 
“ bore it like a bold woman, Grandmother also was then alive. In the same manner should 
“You bear up. In the name of our guardian deity do not gainsay me, my sister.” 

Having thus conscled his sister, Arémar continues his ceremonies late into the night, 
until he is startled by sobs, and, turning round, sees Kufijannili, his wife, “If you are going 






aX. 
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ear Rekh Teall asin wi pon 00 witeoes it,” say abo, giving vent to ber pontup writ 
eee wih temnuta how am I ever to forget you.” 
ae : a! “With beautiful jet-black hair 
B | * And forehead as the moon on the fifth lunar 
= day, 
Kufifii mukhavum kuziya kannum “ Small face and round eyes, 
Tattamma chundum pavira pallum “ Parrot’s lips and pearly teeth, 





Arémal tidi arimban mista “Well shaped beard and graceful moustache, 
Evita vechchu fian maranniténdu “ How I would mics them all!” 

Etanefifiu potti karafifiu pennu Thus she laments, broken hearted, 
BRédhamkettannine vinupéyi And falls down unconscious. 

Atutane kdnunnu Arémarum Arémar seeing her great grief 

Kitukite potti karafifin Chékon Is likewise moved to tears 

Onnindu kélkénampenkidivé And implores her to listen to him :— 
Ikkandatokke ninakkine “ All that you see here belongs to you. 
Angattil térru marichchatengil “Tf I should die in the fight 

Ennute** anujanim Unnikkannan “My brother Unnikkannan 

Ninniyum otjum orikkayilla “ Will not abandon you. 

Nitnalorumichehu irunnu kolvin “May you both live together.” 

Appél parayunnu Kufijannili Kufijannili replies : 

Patiniyu vayassu natappenikku “Tam hut sixteen now : 

Ippél fianoru penndyullu “ And am just on the threshold of womanhood. 
Trupatturandu vayassu ninnalkkallo “ While you are only twenty-two.” 


He explains how he cannot stay at home, and send his father to fight, So he is going to 
the oigam though the fates are against him, and he is certain to come by death. He as- 
sures her, however, that he will not be defeated and slain, but fears he may be a victim to 
foul play. Having thus soled her, Arémar esks his brother to fetch his father, 
whom he consults as to sending a reliable person to sharpen the churita.45 Arémar objects 
to sending his cousin Chandu, observing that he will play bim false, os he bears him 
a grudge, having objected to Unnidrchcha being given to Chandu in marriage. His father 
remarks that Chandu was brought up as his own child, since the loss of both his parents while 
he was yet a child, and is thoroughly trustworthy. Chandu is accordingly sent for, despite 
the misgivings of Arémar. Chandu comes and is entrusted with the churitas, solemnly 
promising ta be faithful to Arémar. Unnidrehcha then serves him food, when the following 
dialogue ensues :— 





Onnindu*? kélkénam Chandwannelé “ Just hear me, my brother, 
Ullil mushichchal karutavermda “Do not harbour any ill feeling, 
Omana mukham vattam ticttipéndu “T shall cheer you up and make you happy. 


aa Aromar | here expresses & wieh that his brother may espouse her on hia death, with a view to protect 
her and save her from widowhood, in consideration of her very young age. This no doubt indicates the 
levirate as the custom is called which requires a widow to wed her husband's brother or some one else 
of hie close kinamen; The more common form ie the junior levirate—the widow marrying the younger 
brother. The custom mo longer provails anywhere in North Malabar. 

46 A dagger, amall eword (Gunilert., p. 373). 

#8 Unoidrchcha feela that Chandu may be harbouring malice towards Arémar as tho latter had 
stood in the way of his marrying her; and so in her great anxiety to save her brother, she trices to 
persuade Chandu that as soon ag Arémar returns victorious, she will separate herself from her husband and 


be a dutifal wife to Chandy. Jt is evident that the latter has harrassed her not ao little ond that, though - 


perfectly tired of his advances, she in her then frame of mind, actuated with the singlenesa of purpose 
of saving Ardmar, is prepared to sacrifice hereelf if ehe succeeds to enlist Chandu's goodwill in favour 
of Arémar. Unnifigehcha in this shows her great selfless devotion to Arémar. A heroine of repute, 
she was well. known for the great endurance and strength of character she displayed in her moments 
of trial. 
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Ennute fninala kufifiyannala “ My dear and devoted brother 
Puttariyangattinu Pékunnundu “Is proceeding on his first fight, 

Tuna kati phkunnatu ninnaline “ And it's you who accompanies him. 
Onninducheyyénam Chandwannale Just hear me, brother. 

Annala angattiljayichu vannil “No sooner does Arémar return victorious 
Arrum manamménnu vakkorichchu ‘Than shall I separate myself from Arrum- 
Ninnalku pennaéyi irinnukollim “ And remain your dutiful wife,” 

Pandu parafifiu chatichchélallé “ Haven't you already played me false ? 
ippére niyam marannupéyé “ Have you now forgotten all that ? 
Orukuri nin vakku viswosichchu " Onoe [ believed you, 

Ninrre arikattu vannu finum “ And when I came to you, 
Murramatikkunna chilukondu “You used the broomstick, 

Entinnavitem parayunnu fin “ Why should I recall the reat ? 

Arrum manammél varuv4n cholli “ You asked me to Arrummanammel 
Pitira rivatra nedurdvullappél “ Tn the dead of night. 


Kumaram pura fiinum nintivannu * | swam across the Kumarm river, 
Ni kitakkum muriyil fidn vannappél ‘“ And when J stepped into your room, 


Tuppum kélimbi kondennerifiiu “You flung the spittoon at me. 

Annu ni cheyitatu marannittilla “T have not forgiven you that.” 

Unniarchcha sheds bitter tears at his malicious words, and continues to plead for Arémar. 

Kofjiparayalla Unniirchcha “Don't you flirt, Unniirehcha ; 

Ninnute miyannal fanariyum “T know your wiles. 

Ammiivane tanne drttittane * Only out of regard for uncle 

Ninnéyum fianonnum cheyyattatu “ Do I spare you.” 

Ela mula pottiyalarumvannam As young bamboos crackling in the woods, 

Nejifiattalichchu karafifiavalum She cries, beating her breast : 

Annala yangam jayichchu vannal “ As soon as my brother returns successful, 

Ninnalku penndyi irikkum fiane “ T awear, I shall be your wife. 

Kalaribhirambharim achchanine “Upon my father I swear. 

Nanparafifiatu satyamine “T speak the truth.” 

Arjmar's father cautions Chandu that, as the blacksmith’s house is in the vicinity of 
Arinnéter's, he should not be tempted by the latter's enticements, or turn round, or converse 


with anybody on the way.’ He should particularly guard himself against the wiles of Arinnd- 
ter's beautiful daughters : 





Mutitinmél kotikettiva Kufjannili “ Kufijannili, who does up her locks on the 
forehead ; 

Truttatholiminnum Kuttimini “ Kuttimini, who shines even in the dark : 

Tinine randallé penkitannal “These are the two girls he has. 

Ninne avaranniu kantatengil “ Tf they should see you, 

Keikondu madi vilikkum ninne “They will beckon to you and call you.” 


Chandu solemnly promises to be true and faithful to the last. His uncle blesses him 
and sends him on his errand, Chandu walks along until he reaches Kéléstri nadu,*’ and goes 
by the way of Arinnéter’s house, which he was expressly asked to avoid. Ariniditer recog. 
nizes him, and shrewdly guessing that the bundle contains churikas, advances and invites 
him just to refresh himself at his house fora while. Chandu refuses, when Arinndter, 

Korattattu’? marunnukatichumkondu Employing a drug, which he eats, 

Vittil kayarittu pénam Chandu Repeata his invitation. 

(To be continued.) 

4? Kéléstri nddu or the kingdom of the Kolattiris, a dynasty of rulera who ruled over the greater part 
of what is now North Malabar. The line is now represented by the Chirakkal Tamburan or the Raja 
of Chirakkal, with his headquarters at Cannanore. The family now enjoys a Malilkhana allowance of 
Rs. 24,000 per year from the Government. 

'S Malabar is pre-eminently the land of magic, which is considered most potent and cnpable of 

both good and evil. 
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~ REMARKS ON THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 
By rue tare 8m RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., C.B., C.1E., F.B.A., F.S.A., 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from 1894 to 1904. 
| (Continued from page 59.) 

Among the advantages presented by the site over any other in or near the harbour, and 
which, therefore, led to its selection, were that—(qa) it was well raised, exposed to every breeze 
there being no higher land within a considerable radius, and commanded both entrances to the 
harbour ; (b) the greater portion of the site was under grass, and therefore very little clearing of 
jungle and undergrowth had to be undertaken before the necessary number of buildings could 
be erected ; and (c) extensive grass heaths, suitable for grazing large herds of cattle, such as it 
was desired to establish, stretched for many miles northwards ; while the drawbacks and dis- 
advantages were not so immediately apparent, but soon proved to be (1) the extensive foreshore 
of pestiferous black mud with, here and there, exposed coral reefs, which skirted the three sides 
of the small promontory on which the settlement was planted ; (2) the existence of a large fetid 
swamp, measuring some 4) acres on the north-east border of the station, and a few small 
awamps and jhils in other portions of the same area ; and (3) the poverty of the soil, consisting 
mainly of polycistina elay, and the difficulty consequently found not only in cultivating it 
successfully or utilising it in any other way, such as in brick, tile or pot-making, but also 
in draining it. The two first of these drawbacks would, however, it was thought, be ere 
long successfully overcome. 

The services of the hulk Blenheim, a well-known East Indiaman, which was anchored 
in the harbour for the first five veara (viz., till April 1874) proved useful to the pioneers of the 
settlement both in affording accommodation while the buildings were being erected, and asa 
sanitarium to those subsequently requiring a change from the shore. 

The average strength at which the convict gang was maintained varied during the 
nineteen years from 172 to men, the mean average being about 235. The number with 
which the colony was started was 262 convicts, 

The protective force, consisting of Madras sepoys averaging between 50°65, and police 
15°30, usually aggregated about 8) men, while the free residents, exclusive of the crew of the 
station steamer, which was first granted in February 1884, consisting of Government officials, 
employés, cocoanut-traders and, in late years, children of free and convict settlers, range 
between 20 and 50. The total number of residents (free and convict) rarely, therefore, exceeded 
400, and was in some years so low as 34). 

The officer in charge was one of the Assistant or Extra Assistant Superintendents on 
the Port Blair Establishment ; when available, a European officer was detailed from his regi- 
ment to the command of the Madras Infantry detachment, and a medical subordinate (an 
apothecary or hospital assistant) was in charge of the hospitals. 

The experiences of the first few years proved most trying to the pioneers of the 
infant colony, as evidenced by the high sick-rate among all classes, notwithstanding the 
adoption of many precautionary measures. This state of things was almost e ntirely due to the 
malaria for which the harbour has, from remote times, been notorious, It, therefore, soon 
became evident that, until some marked improvement occurred in the sanitary condition of the 
locality, it would be necessary to avail ourselves largely of the facilities afforded by the visits of 
the mail steamer, which in the first few years communicated once every six weeks, and subse- 
quently once every four weeks, to effect reliefs at short intervals of all free residents, and to 
transfer to Port Blair al! cases of convict patients requiring change of air for their recovery. 

In the case of the free establishment a residence of, at one time, three months and, at 
another time, of six months usually qualified for a relief, but, in some instances, the stay was 
voluntarily prolonged to periods of from one to four or more years. In the case of convicts, 
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except when recommended for a change by the medical officer, they were, during a great por- 
tion of the period under review, required to pass about three years before they became eligible 
for transfer. This was not so great a hardship as it might otherwise appear, for further 
experience had proved that the first year of residence was usually the most trying and that, 
owing to this circumstance more work could be accomplished by those who had thus, in a 
measure, become acclimatised than by new arrivals, The practice, therefore, proved beneficial 
in enabling greater progress to be made. 

Indeed, it often occurred that on becoming eligible for transfer to Port Blair, some of 
the convicts would prefer to remain at the Nicobars, so that it was found in February 1888 that 
of the 293 prisoners then at Nancowry, 88 had passed more than three years, and of that 
number 20 had been there from five to fifteen years without a change. 

Although the facility of transferring the most sickly cases to Port Blair for change and 
treatment, and obtaining selected men in their place, was freely availed of, the hospital returns 
were, for most years, very high, and if the deaths and sick-rate at the Andamans of those re. 
cently transferred from the Nicobars had been also taken into account, the statistics would 
have proclaimed more clearly than they did the actual amount of mischief caused by the 
malarious climate, 

Although, in spite of the disastrous experiences of the Moravian Missionaries a hundred 
yeara ago, the Nicobar fever can probably not be regarded as of so deadly a character as that of 
the pestilential Niger, it is curious to note that our experience of the former corresponded in one 
respect with that recorded of the latter, vis., that “ the fever usually seta in 16 days after ex- 
posure to the malaria, and that one attack, instead of acclimatising the patient, seems to render 
him all the more liable to a second.” 


That a decided improvement had taken place in the sanitary condition of the settle- 
ment during the last few years there can be no doubt, and that it could have been further 
improved and the site itself rendered fairly healthy by completing the reclamations of the 
swamps, jhifs, and foreshore, and removing all exposed coral reefs within a reasonable radius of 
the station, seems equally certain ; but in order to accomplish such a task, more labour than 
was available at Camorta would have had to be freely bestowed for two or more years, during 
which time a high percentage of sick would have had to be counted on, 

Works.—The principal works on which the convicts were employed from first to last 
were as follows :— 


(@) The construction of buildings, tanks, and wells (as per margin), metalled roads, 


5 barracks |_. = drains (brick, surface and sub-surface), sea- 
4 bungalows ekeon fe rations walls, and a jetty (500 feet long). 
7 smaller quarters and out-houses The two last-named works proved very 
| ee ee beneficial in reclaiming a large portion of 
12 brick wolls the unhealthy area occupied by the foreshore, 
1 .» tank whereby, among other advantages, a site for 
9 tanks numerous huts required for the acoommods- 
Numerous cattle and work-ahody, otc. tion of free coooanut-traders was provided. 
As regards material, in the absence of atone suitable for building purpose in situ, much 


use was made of the fine blocks of coral which were so easily obtainable, 

It was found easy to shape these by means of old blunt axes in slaba and blocks of suit- 
able size. That they served our purpose very satisfactorily was evident from the 
substantial character of the work in the reservoir, wells, sea-walling and jetty, 
As the insanitary effects of exposed live coral are well known, the quarrying of 
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the adjacent reefs and the utilization of the coral in the above manner thus served 
a double purpose. The same material further enabled us to obtain, by burn- 
ing, as miuch good lime as we needed. For thatehing purposes the lalang grass 
was found admirably adapted; it is of this material that the excellent roofs of 
the Nicobarese huts in the Northern Islands are invariably made. Scantling, 
planking, ete., was obtained from the local sawpit station in Octavia Bay, while 
posts, bamboos, and cane were of course always readily procurable from the 
adjacent jungles. 

(6) The removal of jungle, the extirpation of lalang grass and planting of good grass- 
seed together with a large number of trees (neem, mango, casuarina, shisham, 
mahogany, etc.), calculated to benefit the place both in a sanitary sense and other- 
wise ; the cultivation of vegetables and fruits and experimental planting of cotton, 
tobacoo, coffee, eto.,"and the reclamation ordraining of such areas of swamp land 
as were either in proximity to dwellings or were so situated as to exert a baneful in- 
fluence on the health of the station. 

With regard to these, the work of supplanting the lalang grass with superior imported 
species very difficult, and can in fact be said to have been only partially 
accomplished ; this is due to the extraordinary vitality of this grass, ita tenacity, 
and the depth to which its roots penetrate the soil. It is more than probable that 
in the absence of any further restraints to its growth and spread, it will before 
many years re-assert its supremacy over the whole area. With reference to recla- 
mations of swamps, the important work of bunding. the large wide-mouthed swamp, 
referred to above as on the north-east border of the station, was attempted 
with all available labour for two and a quarter years (January 1874 to March 
1876). Great hopes were, with good reason, entertained that a decided improve- 
ment in the sanitary condition of the settlement would ensue on the success- 
ful completion of this work, but before it was half finished, it waa ordered to 
be discontinued and the bunded portion to be cut through so as to re-admit the 
sea as before; the grounds for this decision being that (1) the position of the 
sluice-gate fixed by the Public Works Department was faulty; (2) labour was 
scarce and more could not be afforded from Port Blair; (3) much sickness was 
occurring among the men engaged on the work; and (4) the reclamation might 
prove of questionable utility. From experience previously gained at Port Blair 
it was known that while such work was in progress the rate of sickness was 
certain to be high, and had the work been persevered in and the reclaimed area 
well drained and planted with cocoanut-trees, there can be no doubt that results 
similar to those witnessed at Aberdeen, Phonix Bay and other swamps at Port 
Blair, formerly notoriously unhealthy, would have been attained. 

(c) The formation of a cattle farm with the object of supplementing the outturn of 
draught and slaughter animals from the herds at the Andamans for the require- 
ments of Port Blair, thereby eventually rendering that settlement independent of 
supplies of cattle from India. 

Transfer of young animals for the above purpose commenced in October 1885, from which 


1885.86 = a7 date 227 head were supplied to Port Blair (as 
1886-87 ., 120 per margin), while the entire herd at the time ot 
ESST-68 rs the abandonment of the settlement comprised : 
Bulls = A Ae “sii “F “7 11 
Bull-calves si ae Sp a. = ag 24 
Cow-calves i rs ay ee me 36 . 28 
Bullocks =| a Ha Pe % i's 24 
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| Duffalo-bulls ih @ s ih * 4 == = 2 2 | : 
» COWEn ., ah ie ‘. ws is ¥F 28 
calves (bull) .. a A im ice “. “84 
» (cow) .. A es =e ate “i LS 


Toran .. 1,033 


the above being exclusive of 210 head of cattle owned by self-supporter convicts, 
(¢) The manufacture or sale of the following for consumption at Port Blair or for 
local use :-— Ra. 
Cocoanut oil (about 720,000 Ibs.) . . 
Curds, milk and butter 





Lime ; = ws = nse: oe | 

Bricks . , =a 4 +3 o - oe 2,500 
also procuring and preparing such quantities of jungle material, coral blocks, eto., 
as were required for local works, 


(e) Girdling a few thousand timber trees (chiefly Mimusops, Albizia, Mangifera and 
Hydrocarpus species), and maintaining a sawpit station for the supply of plank- 
ing, scantling, ete., for works in Progress and for sale, 

Warter-Suprity.—From the number of wells and tanks mentioned in the foregoing as 
provided for the wants of the station, it will be rightly assumed that the supply of water was 
abundant during the rains and adequate during the dry months, As its quality was not above 
suspicion, the precaution was taken to boil and filter all that was intended for drinking purposes. 
The large quantity of water stored in the reservoir and wells near the jetty would have proved 


in passing through the harbour. The average annual rainfall, as ascertained from the registers 
of fifteen consecutive years (1873 to 1887), was found to amount to 112-93 inches. 
CHARACTER OF THE Som AND CULTIVATION.—The result of the experience gained by us 
as regards the capabilities of the soil for purposes of cultivation may be briefly stated to be as 
follows :-—That only in such portions of the undulating grass heaths as lic in deep valleys and 
ravines could cultivation be carried on for than one or at most two seasons Without free 
application of manure, while on the high grass lands, there being only a thin layer of black 
mould covering the polycistina clay, any attempt to remove the &rass in order to prepare the 
soil for cultivation suffices to diminish the smal! amount of fertility in land so unfavourably 
situated by exposing the topmost layer to the effects of the heavy rains of these latitudes 
which of course speedily cause it to be washed down the nearest slopes. As regards the 


Jungle land, our experience corresponded with that gained respecting similar land at Port Blair, 
and there can be no doubt of the success w [ 


(To be continued.) 
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A QUERY. 
ST. THOMAS IN PARTHIA OR INDIA? 
In tho iesuo of The Indian Antiquary for June 1931. 


Dr. P. J. Thomas, of Madrasa, haa (in hia orticlo on St. | 


Thomas in South India) attempted to ocstablish on 
the strength of the still nebulous and very late South 
Indian tradition that the Apostle Thomas did 
come to South India and went nowhere else. 

Far earlier than the earliest recorded version (thir- 
teenth century) of the South Indian tradition, there 
are statements in Origen ond The Acts of Judas 


Thomas (both of about 200 a.p.), which show that | 


St. Thomas went to Parthia or Indin. Thoes two 
ere in fact. the earliest documents yot discovered 
which mention the field of St. Thomas's spostolic 
activities. India of The Acta ig no doubt the Incus 
region under Gondophares of Taxila, i.c., North- 
Weat Incis, whatever the oxisting very late versions 
of the South Indian tradition may or may not say. 

Now, while The Acts, written some time betweon 
ap. 180 and 230, says thet St. Thomas went to 
tho India of Goidnaphar (Gondophares), Origen, tho 
much-travelled, voluminous writer of the same age 
(born A.D. 185-6, died about 254), says in his commen. 
tary on Genesis that the Apostle went to Parthia. He 
says (according to his statement incorporated by 
Eusobius, A.p. 205-340, in hia Hist. Ecel., lib. II, 
c. L) as follows :— 

Apostoli ef discipuli Domini oc Servatoria nostri 
ticabant. Et Thomas gnidem, ul a majorite 
troditum accepimus, Parthiam sortitua cet. 

Does Origen here contradict hia contempornry, 
the author of The Acta? Or, docs he octually agroo 
with him, meaning by Parthia the Indus region 
under the Parthian king Gondophares ? 

In olden times Indian waa known to the Indiana 
as Bhiratavarza and Indiana were colled Bhdra- 
tiyas. Could Parthia in the above passage be Origen’s 
way of pronouncing the Sanskrit name LDhirata 
or Bhiiratiyn ? 

Dr. Thomas, by © serious oversight, doea not at 
all refer to Origen’a Parthia. And Origen ia not 
the only authority who montiona the Parthian 
apostolate of St. Thomas. The Clementine Mecog- 
nitions (IX, 20), and later, Eusebius (History, ITT, 1), 
Rufinus (fourth century, History, II, 5), and Socrates 
(fifth century, History, I, 19) assign Parthia to St. 


Thomas, although The Doctrine of Addai (of about | 
4.0. 300, a work completely independent of The | 


deta of about the ume age), The Doctrine of the 
Apostles (of the third century), St. Ephracm, 8t. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome (all of 
the fourth century), and several later writers assign 
India to him, not Parthia. 


In the Syriac lifo of St. Marea, Bishop of Ctesiphon | 


(eccond century), there occurs the following passage :— 
“When Mar Mares reached the country of the 
Huxites, and found believers there, and heard of 





filled with joy to find a small quantity of wheat 
in extensive fields of tarcs. He preached through 
that country ond converted many. Then ho 
descended still further (or went etil] further) 
until the perfume (or odour) of Mar Thomas, the 
Apostle, waa wafted unto him ; and there also he 
added great numbers to the fold, and left behind 
him a disciple named Job, to minister to them.” 
—(Mediycott's India and the Apostle Thamaa, 
Landon, 1905, p. 37.) 
From where did the perfumo of St. Thomas go to 
St. Mares in the second century a.p.? From Ori. 


| gen"s Parthia, or from North-West India of The Acts, 


or from distant Malabar and Mylapore of South 
Indian tradition T 
Trivandrum, 29h June 1937. T. K. Josern. 
AIRIKINA AND SANCHI. 
Airitina.—This is the form found in the Gupta 
inscriptions at the site. The modern form is Eran, 
as current in the locality, which is now moet 
conveniently secessible, being at a distance of four 


miles, from the railwny station Kaithori-Korwii 


in the emall Muhammadan principality of Korwii in 
Mailwi. The railway station is about five miles 
from Bina Junetion, G. 1. P., in the district of Saugor, 
O.P. On tho map of Saugor and Bhilsi, within o 


radius of twenty miles there are two other villages 


bearing tho name of Eran. The Airifina of 
Samudra Gupta is the name of a district (pradeda)! 
wherein be made hia (sea-jhtoga-pura, an imperial 
reeort. This sca-bhoga-pura is the site now known 
as Eran, four milea from Kaithori. It is the gate 
between MaAlwii (4Afara) and Bundelkhand (Vindhya 
country). This and the other two villagea called 
Eran are to be treated a5 coming under Vidiii, 
or Bhilsi, in the Gupta and the previous periods. 
The three spots bearing the namo in a group 
prove that there waa o territory connected with 
that name. The territory belonged in the second 
century B.c. (or carlior) to an sutonomous polli- 
tical community. This is proved by tho coins 
found by Canningham (4.5/., vol. XK, pp. §-81, 
pl. XXIV, figs. 16, 17; vol. AIV, 149, pl. XX, 
figs. 17, 18). On the coins the form of the name 
is Erakana. [1 take the letier read by Cunning- 
ham as mya to bo an archaic form of pa.) Tho 
origin of the name is indicated, in my opinion, 
by the symbol of a serpent figured on the top of 
the coin. Eraka or Airoka meansa serpent. It is 
the name of a Niga in the Mahdbhdraia (1. 2154). 
It is derived from fr, ‘to move forward,’ and the 





| sense is to be found in Aindoat (the Serpent King) 


and nomes of rivers. dirata, as a proper name, 
occurs in the Nisik inscription of Pulumdvi (2.1, 
VUI, p. 65) as AfaAd-Atraka, which M. Senart 
considered to be the name of a Buddhist monk 
(E.J., VOI, p. 68). The context does show that 
Mahij-Airnka wos cither an official of o responsible 





| Fleet, G. LL, p. 20, Eran inse, of Samedra (lupta line 25, 









scghanet have tran snoniedwih th Airikcinaa, 

dich! umuningham'’a identification of Safiechi 
with Fa Hien'a Sha-chi has been rightly questioned 
by Sir John Marshall? But the word remains 
unexplained. In the United Provinces it iv contrast- 
ed with MaygaA (Magadho), in connexion with 
pin leaves (betel). The Magali pin, which is 
imported from Gay4, is white, while the uncured 








freen variety is called Sdiich!, which means that it | 


eco rom Me he name must be old, ms its 





Hhas ated Sa oneatted’-with the Sanskrit root 


|| sarh-ché (‘to collect," ‘to collect and deposit bones ’ 


of a dead body after cremation, e.g., in armchoya- 
nom. The hill of Séfchi has ite chief feature in 
the atépas in which were deposited the bones of the 
missionaries of Buddhism under Adoka, It is thus 
a secondary name, like the Chetiya-giri, not the 
original name of the hill, bat « popular one arising 
from tho atipas. Its Sanskrit form would be sans- 
chiti: from Samechiti, wo have Sdrichi. The real 
name of the place was, as we know from inecrip- 


K. P. JAvASWAL. 


Cevton Jovewat or Scresce, Section G, vol. 0, 
Pt. 2, AnchmotocicaL Summary, by A. M. 
Hocart, Archeological Commissioner. 0) x7 
in. ; pp. 73-97, with 41 plates. 

In this volume Mr. Hocart, the late Archmolo- 


_ gieal Commiasioner, continues his notes on matters 


of archsolegical interest, under the same hoadings 
ns before, bringing them up to the end of 1925. 
Further evidence has led him to reviee the scheme 
of culture periods proposed in the previous Sum- 
mary. He isinclined foconnect with the Mahayanist 
activity (strongest in what he terms the classical 
period) the trident capitals of the small temple 
to the SE. of the Thopdrima, and the square 
tomple provalent at the present dey in Ceylon. 
The traditional connexion of the Ndgas with water 


is illustrated by their association with dams, aluices | 


and artificial ponda, such as those at Mihintale 


and Vannaneduva (see Plates LXVI, LXVIT). It | 


ia interesting to compare hie description, illustrated 
by plates, of pottery making in Ceylon with the 
method followed in India, where the wheol appears 
to have been more consistently used. 

Mr. Hocart comments on the pancity in Ceylon 
of specimens of Gupta age art, which showed such 
remarkoble aotivity in India, The Gupta empire, 
however, was chiefly confined to northern India, 
and the kingdoms in the south of the peninsula 


probably proved an effective barrier to ita influences | 


apread | a t isles 1. . 

mii 0 ral C. E. A. W..0. 

Berreior zie Ixpiwcnks SraactwissENscHArT UND 
Gresontcure. Hert 6. BmipaTavansa: toxtges- 
chichtliche Daratellung zweier geographischen 
Purina-texte nebet Obersetzung. By W. Rirfel. 
Pp. vi+Tl. 0)«6)in. W. Kohlhammer, Stutt- 
gart. 1931. BRM. 10.00. 

It is o matter for congratulation that Dr. Kirfel 


is pursuing his studies in the textual composition | 





of the Purinas; for he has already shown that 
despite the unsoundnesa of most of tho editions, 
sg results can be obtained by his methods. 

In the present pamphlet he takes a geographical 
description of India which recurs in nearly all the 
Purfigas and shows that it existe in two recensions, 
a shorter and o longer, each of which agnin has two 
recensions. Ho haa succeeded in establishing o 
fairly sound text of the two recensions and is able 
to throw some light on the methods according to 
which independent treatises were incorporated — 
in the Purfiigna. The work has been done with 
akill and scholarly precizion, and forma o model 
that should be followed closely in future enquiries 
of the same kind. 

The two texta have however a wider intorest 
than that of the textual history of the Puriinas. 
It has been hitherto impossible to make much tee 
of the geographical statements in these works, 
because of the difficulty of deciding which form 
of name had the beat authority and which names 
were later interpolations. But it seems to me 
that we ore justified in holding that these texts 
as reconstituted give us a fairly accurate de- 


| scription of the distribution of Indian races at 


definite points still to be determined within the 
first six centuries or so of our era. Dr. Kirfol 
dosa not profess to have dealt thoroughly with 
this aspect, and in inet he has not made use of 


| Important recent work, such as Prof, Przyluski's 


illuminating cssays on the peoples of the Panjib 
or of other easily available sources of information. 
Perhaps in consequence, many of the identifications 
he pute forward in his notes are so at wnrinnce 
with the statements of hia texts ag to demand 
immediate rejection. Though the present reviewer 


cannot claim to be competent to solve many of 


the difficulties, o reference to the cighteen notes 





2 Hindu Polity, i, 132. 


on p. $2 will make the point clear, Thus notea 
SSS SE eS Rare re See 


a Guide to Sdnch, Pp. 1%, 
4 Apta, Santkril-Engliok Dictionary. . 
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27 and 20: the mention of the Sekas as living nea 
to the domaine of the Western Setraps, and the 
Kiimbojas are known to have been connected 
with them. Note 31: the Stririjya cannot be 
that in Garhwil and Kumion, but is the mo 
as the island mentioned by Hiuen Tsang southwest 
of Fo-Lin. Note 34: the Mathuri mentioned 
in connexion with Sind cannot be the town on the 
Jumna and is possibly a corrupt reading (variant 

I have alec a bone to pick with him on the subject 
of the Huns. He uses the mention of them in one 
form of the earlier recension to show that it cannot 
be earlier than the fifth century (p. 7, but see 


p. 20, n. 51, for a different view), and declines to — 


admit the variants mentioning Himas and Hara- 
hinakes in the second recension. But the Huns 
are mentioned once in the Rdmdyona and four 
times in the MaAdbhdrota, including once with tho 
Haéreahiinas {is hdro oa Sanskritisation of some form 
of Turki gdrd, black ?) who appear in two other 
passages also. The Hun writing is known to the 
Lalitavistara and the Mahdvastu. Theeo references 
are all earlier, probably a good deal earlier, than 
#00 aco., and I would infer that the Huns had 
dawned on the political consciousness of India 
several centuries before, and that probably tribes 
known to the Indiana by that name had settled 
in the Indian borderlands, perhaps before the 
Gupta period. After all one of the thirty-six 
Rajpit tribes used the name. May we oxpress 
the hope that, when Dr. Kirfel fulfils his promise 
of dealing with other geographical texts, he will 
not allow preoccupation with textual criticism to 
interfere with the solution of the geographical 
problems involved ? 
E. H. Jouxsrox. 


Ixpices AXD APrENDICES TO THE Nimevetra. With 
an Introduction, by LaksHMAN BARUP. vili-+-76+ 
$04 pp. Published by the University of the 
Panjab : Lahore, 1929. 

This most valuable volume forme o worthy con- 
clusion to the great work of Professor Sarup on the 
’ Nirukia, of which have previously appeared the 
general introduction, the translation, and the criti- 
cal text. Only with the help of extensive indexes 
can the work of YAska be made full use of; and 
Professor Sarup has laid his fellow-scholars under a 
deep obligation by putting together the numerous 
indexes and lista of quotations which form the bulk 
of this weighty volume. 

The introduction mainly deals with the dates of 
several authors whose works are more or less closely 
connected with the Nirukia, as, eg., Devarija, 
Keirasviamin (who, according to Dr. Sarup, is not 





| identical with a certain Keten mectionsd by Kalhage 


Fdjatar.,iv, 480, os flourishing during the eighth 


century A.D.), Skandaavimin, Madhava, son of 


Venkata, and others. It also contains rather 
extensive quotations from Midhava'acommentary on 
the Rigveda. The main part of the book, however, 
consiate of indexes to the Nighanfu and Nirubéta, a 


| list of the etymologios of the Niruifa, and separate 


lists of quotations from the Nirulta by the com- 
mentators Siyana, Devarija, Midhava, Udgitha, 
Uvata, Medhitithi and Govindasvimin. Then fol- 


lows a list of quotations occurring in the Nirukta 


itself, and finally a short list of untraced quotations 
found in that same text. It would be an almost 
unsurmountable task to anyone to control all these 
quotations, and besides a very superfluous one. As 


far as the present writer has been able to ascertain 
| by now and then using the various indexes they are 


Barup is certainly entitled to the thanks of ‘all 
Sanskrit scholars for his painstaking and useful 

In his introduction (p. 3 {.) the learned author 
mildly criticizes the work of the late Dr. Skdld 
ealled The Nirukta, its place in Old Indian Literature, 
its Elymologics (1926). The present writer. has, 
for certain reasons, had to occupy himself moat 
carefully, with that book, and he can conscien- 
tiously testify to ite utter valuclessness from every 
point of view. Detailed criticiam is, however, out 
of the place, its author having met with premature 
death; and it is seriously to be hoped that the 
piety of fellow -echolars will let this work fall silently 


into oblivion. 


Jani CHARPENTIER, 





SELECTIONS From THE Presuwa's Darran, Noa. 13, 
l4. 15. Government Central Press, Bombay ; 
1oal. 

Following closely on the first twelve, we now have 
three more pamphieta from Mr, Govind Sardesai, 
who, in accordance with the scheme prepared 
by Sir Jadunith Sarkar, is in charge of the publica- 
tion of portions of the Peshwa's Daftar. 

These papers deal with Biijirio's entry into 
Malwa and Bundelkhand, in opposition to the 
Delhi Emperor, the conquests that ensued in 
northern India, and his advance on Delhi itself, 
roughly covering the period between 1724 and 1739. 
A reference to the most recent edition of Grant 
Duff's History of the Mardthds (Edwardes, 1921), 
will enable the student to follow the main lines of 
the campaigns of which theses papers fill in many 
interesting details. We are ablo in these papers 
to follow the various events connected with Bajiréo's 
attack on the Nizim in the south, followed by his 

+ 














incursion, with Chimnaji Apps, into Bundelkhand, 
the capture of Jnitpur, and the victorious advance 
to the Chambal and Jumna rivers. The campaign 
carries the Marithis to the vicinity of Delhi, when 
their movements were checked by the sudden 
appearance of Nadir Shih and his troope from the 
to Bapuji Shripat, dated 6th April 1730, describes 
briefly the defeat of the Mughal troops by Nadir 
Shih and his treatment of the Emperor on his 
arrival in Delhi. Unfortunately a portion of this 


precious document is missing. The vernacular 
text and short summaries in English are of great 


in Lercet . 
R. E. E. 


TRAVANCORE ARCHEoLocGwan Derpartuext, An. 
MINISTRATION Reromr, 1105 M.E, (1929-30 
4D.) By KR. Vasapeva Popvvat, pp. #0. 
Plates I—IX. Government Press, Trevandrum. 
Thia Report embodies some informing notes on 

the architecture, sculpture, wood-carving and 

inscriptions of Kerala. Brief accounts of the 
institutions known as sonkéiam, a sort of ecele. 
siastical imperium in imperio, and channdtar, 

a system of military police, are of special interest, 

A short article on Leepuram (or Sipuram) near 

©. Comorin, and another on Vatiakétta Fort and 

the South Travancore Linea appear aa appendices, 

Several lines of investigation are suggested by 

Mr. Poduval which might usefully be followed 

Up. The report is handy in size and the plates are 

ereditably printed. 

F. J. BR. 


Butters De L'Kcore Faaxcamn D'Exreiwe 
Obert, Tome XXIX (1929). 103%7 im. ; 
pp. 603; Gl plates, besides illustrations in the 
text. Hanoi, 1990, 

This handsomely illustrated volume of the 
Bulletin is replete, as usual,*with matter of inter- 
est to students of Far Eastern culture. It starte 
with on orticle, accompanied by excellent Plates, 
by M. V. Goloubew on “The Bronze Age in Tonkin 
and North Annam,’ in which are described some 


of the most important treagures in bronze of the | 


Hanoi museum, incloding drums, vases, awords, 
daggers, axes, and other objects. Among the moat 
interesting exhibits are certain drums, cepecially 
the Ngoc-Lu large bronze drum, to which special 
attention is directed, and the study of which, at 
his skilful hands, has enabled M. Goloubew to 
ment conclusions of much histories! and ethno- 
graphical interest. A detailed comparison is made 


between this drum and the pictorial ornamentation — 


Lace and Java respectively, The workmanship 


. . a ee 
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in his opinion, of « primitive civilization of which 
trace may still be found among the Dayaks of 


iron and stone, recovered by M. Pajot during his 


excavations of ancient graves at Dong-son have 
artifacts appear to have been of indigenous make, 
though the use of metal seems clearly to have been 
vated at this site would indicate that the Dong-con 
necropolis can be assigned to the period of the two 
Han dynasties (906 n.c. to 220 a.n.), while the 
recovery of several coins dating from the reign of the 
usurper Wang Man (9-22 A.p.) fixes the date more 
closely ; and M. Goloubew seems justified in Assign - 
ing it to about the middle or second half of the 

Among other articles may be mentioned two by 
Mile. M. Colani, in which this enthuninstic inveati- 
pater furnishes a preliminary note on stone and 


bone implements, as well as o description of primi. 


tive carvings on stone and bone, discovered by her 
at prehistoric sites in southern Tonkin. 


| Mise to prove valuable articles on * Materials for 


the History of Annam,’ commencing with a well 


annotated review of a monograph on the country 


entitled Fue Kiaochou compiled by Li Wen-fong in 

M. G. Coedés, continuing his ‘Cambodian Studies,’ 
Bantdy Sréi, which, for reasons that appear fairly 
conclusive, he would assign to the tenth century ; 
and he furnishes important fresh data, both chrono- 
logical and genealogical, for the dynasty of Mahi. 
dharapora. There is also an interesting note by 
M. Paul Mus on the different types of balister, or 
crous-bow, depicted on the sculptures at the Bayon 
and at Bantiy Chmir. He adduces Arguments 
tending to the conclusion that the use of theas big 
weapons waa introduced from China. 

In the Miscellaneous section, M. L. Finot gives 
@ tranécription, with translation, of an incomplete 
inseription in Sanakrit of the tenth-clovent} century 
found in 1929 about 500 metres routh of the Phi- 
minke, the import of which appears to have 
beon that an image of Vieou had been set up on the 
Yaitodharaparvata (Yadéodharagiri), This find eters 
to support M. P. Stern's identification of the Yiaéo- 
dharagiri with the Phiminkas. 

The volume closes with obitua notions of t 
distinguished scholars, the Shara ae E-F. Ae 
nier, who had done so much to further our know- 
ledgo of the history anc) language of Cam he ii 
end M. L.-E. Aurousseau, comparatively young 
man, who had already given high promise. | 


Cc. E. A. WwW, 0. 
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iE RIVER COURSES OF THE PANJAB AND SIND.! 
By B. B. WHITEHEAD, 1.0.8. ( Retired.) 

THs paper is based upon my personal experience in the Panjab Province, India, espe- 
cially that of nearly six years passed in the Ambala District between 1914 and 1920. During 
and after this period I was in touch with Mr. H. W. Nicholson, C.L-E., of the Indian Irrigation 
Department, to whom I wish to express my obligations. Mr. Nicholson has had much to do 
with projects for the irrigation of a very extensive area of land extending down to the 
Sind border. These tracts have been contour surveyed, and the maps prepared from this 
information provide for the first time reliable hydraulic data. 

The Ambala District consista of the submontane region bordering the Siwalik Hills from 
the River Jumna to the River Sutlej. South and west of it are the plains of Karnal District 
and Patiala State, followed by the sandy tracts of Hissir, HAnsi and Sirsa, then the barren 
Bikaner desert. The Siwaliks in conformity with the general trend of the Himalayan system 
run in a north-westerly direction, while the rivers and torrents debouch from the hills at 
approximately right angles to this line ; the tract from the Jumna to the Sutlej throughout 
its length of some eighty miles is scoured at frequent intervals by the wide and shifting 
sandy beds of chos or hill torrents. Only the Ghaggar River is a perennial stream. Its 
waters, if they did not lose themselves in the sands of Bikaner, would eventually reach the 
Arabian Sea, while the Jumna River flows by means of the Ganges into the Bay of Bengal, 
so the watershed of Northern India passes through the Ambala District. This tract and its 
continuation southwards to Delhi is the pivotal region of all India, of great topographical, 
historical and ethnographical significance. 

A glance at the Government of India Survey Sheets will show that the Ambala (Ghaggar 
to Jumna) torrents are far more important as independent water-courses than those from the 
Ghaggar to the Sutlej. Most of the latter join the Sutlej or the Ghaggar quite early in their 
careers, and only the chos or sand torrents on either side of Kharar town flow on past Sirhind 
(now in the Patiala State) towards the desert. On the other hand the great divide is very 
close to the west bank of the Jumna, and throws the Ambala streams away from it to 
the south-west. 

The Ghaggar River lies nearer to the Sutlej than the Jumna, and divides the District 
into two unequal parts which differ in race, customs, and agricultural efficiency. That to 
the west of the Ghaggar has affinities with the Panjab proper, while the remainder is more 
akin to Hindustan. The Outer Siwaliks in this region are low sandy hills, an Upper Ter- 
tiary formation of Pliocene age, composed of friable and partially consolidated material con- 
taining bands of clay and conglomerate. The Ambala Siwaliks, when they came under 
British administration, were thrown open to unrestrained wood-cutting and grazing, and 
the imprudent activities of the peasant proprietors have turned the range into a desert ; 
great damage has been done by the chos to the fertile plains below. What in old days 
must have been streams in definite and narrow beds fed by a comparatively gentle and con- 
stant run-off, have degenerated into torrenta which are raging floods in the rains and desolate 
wastes of sand for the rest of the year. Within living memory the bed of the Tangri cho, 
just east of Ambala Cantonment, had a deep bed. Efforts have been made in recent years 
to remedy this state of affairs. Thatching grass and coniferous trees have been planted in 
the sandy tracts, while regular measures for the re-afforestation of the Outer Siwalika were 
atarted during the War. Behind these rises the Sub-Himalaya ; between is usually a din 
or trough. The Jumna has its source in the high Himalayas. The Sutiej, like the Indus, 
is an antecedent river. It rises on the Tibetan plateau, and held its course through the 
Himalayan system while the latter slowly rose across its path. 














1 Read at the International Oriental Congress, Leiden, on the 10th September, 1931. . 
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The plains of North-West India are alluvial, formed of silt brought down by the rivers 
from the mountains, and have a slope of about one foot in four miles. Similar physical con- 
ditions are found for example in the Dobrudja, and the valleys of the Po and Mississippi, but 
the region of the Yellow River in China provides a better parallel as being an analogous tract 
where light is thrown on past conditions by the records of an ancient civilisation. The allu- 
sounded. It fills what must have been a sea bed, and the great divide emerged firet. The 
slope on either side of the divide is quite gentle, about one foot to the mile - running along its 
top in a geological past was a silt laden river, the present Jumna, flowing from north to south, 
building up its bed, and spilling indifferently on one side or the other.2 Just here on the 
Ambala side was Brahmévarta, a settlement of the Vedic Aryans. 
with the modern Sarusti and Chautang respectively (C_HJ., p. 80), now insignificant torrents 
position of great prominence in the Vedic period if the bulk of the hymns of the Rigveda were 
composed, not in the Panjab, but in the country round the Sarasvati river, east and south 
of the modern Ambala (C.HJ., p. 116). The Aryan invaders had already traversed the 
Panjab. What were the conditions which they found in Brahmavarta which attracted them 
so much, and which did not exist in the Panjab ? The big eroding rivers of the Panjab had 
cut down below the general level ; between them were arid steppes (now called Bars), and the 
only culturable land consisted of the narrow riverain strips." Further on was a land of 
promise, a region of better rainfall, a flat wide tract. of very fertile soil with free water at or 
near the surface, irrigated by a net-work of comparatively small and gentle rivers (Sarasvati 
means the river of lakes) forming an inland delta, the waters of which never reach the sea. 
As the gradient flattens out, the silt-laden streams fill up their beds and spill over the sur- 
rounding plain. This water tends to re-collect and to run onwards in a new bed; in this 
sense the Sarasvati could actually have sunk into the ground and reappeared. Now the 
water soon disappears by percolation, absorption and evaporation ; this process has been 
much intensified by artificial interference for irrigation purposes.’ The region is called the 
closed drainage area, and centres on Kaithal.* Further south-west Sirsa, the ancient Sarasti, 
on the old road from Delhi to Multan, was a celebrated stronghold of Hind ; to-day it stands 
on one of the biggest mounds in the Panjab. The Sirsa tract is contiguous with the Bikaner 
desert, and the Ghaggar is dry from October to July, but the fertility of the locality in 
medieval times may be judged from the following incident. The place had been invested 
in 1035 4.D. by Sultan Mas‘aud, son of Mahmiid of Ghazni. The country round was 
remarkable for the extensive growth of sugarcane, so the Sultan directed his forces to fill the 
moat with sugarcane and assault the place. This was done, and the fortress of Sarasti 
was stormed and captured,’ i 
The waters are those of the Ghaggar and the Ambala streams east of it—the Markanda, 
Chautang, Sarusti, ete. As already explained, the contribution of the courses west of the 
Ghaggar, which may be called the Sirhind streams, is inconsiderable. Regarding the promi- 








nence of the Nature gods in the Vedic hymns, it nay bersdtiasbet thas = a 


* There is a tradition that a pilgrim lost his shoes and water-pot in the Sarasvat! at Pehod (an old 
town fourteen miles west of Thinedar) and found them again in the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges at 
Prayig. These places may be regarded in an extended sense as the limite of avulsion of o large silt-laden 
river swinging to and fro, and building up its delta. 

+0. A. J. = Cambridge History of India, vol. 1, 

‘ There is no evidence of any effective change of climate in the plains. 

* Cp. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, March, 1833, p. 107, 

* It is full of traces of old towns, and approximates with the ancient Kurukshetra. 
' Ibn Batute mentions the city of Sirsutti ag a large place obounding in rice,—JASB., 1e46, p. 219, 
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would be readily affected by storms which could make no difference to the great snow-fed 
rivers of the Panjab, and the forces of Nature must have been constantly manifest to the 
dweller in Brahmivarta. 

* At the present day it is difficult to trace their courses (the ancient rivers of Brahmavarta), 
partly because the streams are apt to disappear in the sand, and partly because they have 
to a great extent been absorbed in the canal-systems constructed during the periods of Muham- 
madan and British rule” (C.H.J., p. 80). But the British canals, the Western Jumna and 
Sirhind Canals, do not affect the streams of Brahmdvarta. In any case, their actual size 
depends on the extent of the catchment areas, whatever their vagaries in the plains may have 
been. When the lower hills were well covered with forest, the rainfall and run-off conditions 
were more favourable, but the actual catchment areas, the positions of the water-sheds, 
cannot differ much from what they were in times far anterior to those with which we are 
concerned. The Ghaggar is the only river which retains a definite bed down into Bikaner ; 
the Markanda is the largest of the other streams. The reason is that both Ghaggar and 
Markanda have their sources in the higher hills ; the remaining streams flow from the alluvial 
face of the Outer Siwaliks, and have insignificant catchment areas as the crest of the range 
is only a few miles back the broken ground outside.6 The Ghaggar drains the 
hills between Morni and Dagshai ; the Markanda flows past Nahan, the capital of Sirmor or 
Nahan State, and leaves the Sub-Himalaya at Kili Amb. But even so, the length of the 
Markanda’s course in the hills is probably not greater than twenty-five miles, while that of 
the Ghaggar is some fifty miles. These arguments appear to me conclusive. From pre- 
historic times there were two big rivers, the Jumna and the Sutlej ; the watercourses between 
them can never have been large streams.° 

The importance of the geographical factor in Indian history has been emphasized re- 
eently. For example, Dr. Vincent Smith has reniarked that the investigator of ancient 
history needs to be continually on his guard against the insidious deceptions of the modern 
map. The rivers of the soft alluvial plains cut and carve their way as they please. Who 
can tell where the Indus flowed in the days of Alexander the Great 1 “ Since the early Muham- 
madan invasions the changes in the rivera have been enormous, and the contemporary 
histories of the foreign conquerors cannot be understood unless the reality and extent of 
those changes be borne constantly in mind. One huge river system, based on the extinct 
Hakra or Wahindah river, which once flowed down from the mountains through Bahawalpur, 
has wholly disappeared, the final stages having been deferred until the eighteenth century. 
Scores of mounds, silent witnesses to the existence of numberless and often nameless towns, 
bear testimony to the desolation wrought when the waters of life desert their channels. <A 
large and fascinating volume might be devoted to the study and description of the freaks of 
Indian rivers."!° Dr. Vincent Smith has done admirable service to his cause, and what he 
has said should certainly suffice to inspire caution in the interpretation of ancient texts and 
in attempts to identify places mentioned in those texts. Great changes have taken place 
in the rivers, and the positions of the confluences in both the Indus and Gangetic systems 
have undoubtedly shifted considerably since Alexander's invasion. But have the * tremen- 
dous transformations ’ described on p. 25 occurred within the lapse of historic time! Is it 

© T understand that the Drishadvati has been identified with the Chautang. As the word means 
“ river of stones," especially those used to grind grain (Macdonell and Keith's Vedic Index), then stones of 
this size were much more likely to be found in the Markanda or the Ghaggar than in the Chauteng, which 
has neither boulders nor large stones. 

® & recent contribution on the rivers of the Vedas is A.C. Woolner’s “ The Rgveda and the Panjeb," 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, vol. VI, Part 2, 1931. 

10 Oxford History of India, 1923, pp. tit-v ;aleo pp. 25 and 26. 
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true and accurate to say that since the Arab invader made his appearance a huge river-system 
(that of the Hakra) has wholly disappeared, and that the river Sutlej has wandered over a 
bed eighty-five miles in width ?!! These extreme statements invite examination. | 
Dr. Vincent Smith's views are based on those of Major H. G. Raverty, to whom he has 
paid a well deserved tribute. Major Raverty published his annotated translation of the 
Labagdt-i-Ndgiri in 1881, and intended to write a separate note on the investment of Uchh by 
the Mongols in 1245 a.p. An article had appeared in the Calcutta Review of 1874 entitled 
The Lost River of the Indian Desert. At this juncture another paper on the same subject was 
published in JASB., 1886.12. This stimulated the production of Raverty’s “The Mihrin 
of Sind and its Tributaries: a Geographical and Historical Study,” JASB., 1802." The 
work begins with the siege of Uchh, and continues as an elaborate historical geography of the 
medieval Panjab and Sind. Much of the topographical information is taken from a work 
by an Indian unnamed, made previous to 1790 a.., of which no particulars are given (Mihrin, 
p. 185). Major Raverty has endeavoured to reconstruct the old river courses of the Panjab 
and Sind by an analysis of the relevant material in medieval histories, checked 
sive local knowledge, tradition and some Survey data. The argument is exceedingly diffuse 
and sometimes contradictory ; the material is not well arranged.!* The validity of the deduc- 
tions depends primarily on the reliability of the historian concerned and of the available 
Muslim chroniclers were seldom eye witnesses of the events they recorded, while names in 
the Arabic and Persian scripts are notoriously liable to distortion and change at the hands 
of copyists. 4 

The subject bristles with difficulties, but in the limited space at my disposal I will endea- 
vour to be as concise as possible, According to Major Raverty vast changes have taken 
place in the courses of the rivers of the Panjab and Sind since the Arab conquest. These are 
some of his more important conclusions. As late as a Mongol invasion in 1245 a.p., both 
Multan and Uchh were in the Sind-Sigar Doib, west of the Chenib (combined Ravi, Chentib 
and Jhelum). The Hakra was still a large river at this time, and Raverty calls the Sutlej 
and even the Indus tributaries of the Hakra.! The Beds had an independent course right 
down the present Bari Dodb as far as Kahror.1? Subsequently the rivers deserted their 
ancient beds, retreated to the north-west, and a vast tract of country became a waterless 
desert. The development was as follows,14 (2) The Sutlej was a tributary of the Hakra. 
(4) Both Sutlej and Beds left their ancient beds and met half-way, but again separated - 
(c) Finally towards the end of the eighteenth century the two rivers again united, formed a new 
river and a fresh bed, and commenced to flow as at present. Major Raverty asserts that the 
Sutlej has moved bodily 30 to 65 miles north-westwards, the Chenib at different periods has 
flowed over a tract thirty miles broad, and the lower course of the Ravi has swung over twenty 
to twenty-five miles of country. 
at Op. cit, p. 26. - 

12 See below, 

‘ Mihran is the name given by the Arab invaders to the Indus below ite junetion with the rivers of 
the Panjab, 

La The work is a veritable ming of miscellancous information ; herein lies ite chief valve. 

‘§ Major Raverty knew this well enough—Mihrin of Sind, p, 185. See also Cunningham, Ancient 
Cleography of India, p. 222. . 

46 Mihrin of Sind, pp. 181,316. But this ia largely a matter of nomenclature. 

'? Seo Sheet No. 29, 0, Punjab } inch Survey Map, 1920, An old hed of the River Beds, so-called, 
ia shown along the line Kahror. Lodhrin, Jalilpur Pirwala, right in the angle of the Sutlej and the Chena, 
aud extending within twelve miles of their Present junction. 

1S Op. cit., p. 178, lootnote BG. 
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Major Raverty had been much impressed by the fact that no reference is made to the 
River Sutlej throughout the Tabagit-i-Ndgiri ; he says that it is not mentioned in any history 
of that period (MiAnin, p. 178). Only the Beds is named in the direct routes from Delhi 
both to Multan and Lahore (pp. 159 f.). Hence Raverty conchudes that the Sutle] was a 
tributary of the Hakra (p. 191), and talks of the Sutlej ‘ deserting its bed and moving up to 
join the Beis." It is difficult to reconcile this conception with the existence of the ancient 
town of Ajudhan, now Pak Pattan, with its lofty mound on the high bank of the old Sutlej 
(combined Beds and Sutlej), some miles north of the present course of the river. The Sutlej 
may be omitted from the Tabagit, but so are the Chautang, the Ghaggar, the Chen&ib, and 
the Hakra (p. 179). The ubiquity of the Beds is quite embarrassing. 

The deductions from the siege of Uchh are based on slender premises, and much dogma- 
tical statement is merely hypothesis. The general trend of the argument about the Hakra, 
and eapeciety the statement that it contained water till the eighteenth century (p. 415) are 

icted by a piece of evidence quoted by Raverty himself from Mir Ma‘sim’'s History 
of Sind (p. 184). Mirz4 Sh&h Husain, the Arghin Mughal ruler of Sind, attacked the fort of 
Derfwar on the Hakra about the year 1525 a.p. He had to take a month's supply of grain 
and water along with him because Deriwar was ‘ situated in a desert tract so that even the 
birds of the air were afraid to glance at it.’ 

It is positively misleading to describe the Hakra as “a hugh river system which once 
flowed down from the mountains through Bahiwalpur and which has wholly disappeared.”'" 
In plain sober prose the Hakra is the local name given to a continuous dry depression which 
bounds the great Indian desert in BahAwalpur ; it bends to the south after entering Sind, 
and is continued to the Arabian Sea at Lakhpat by a channel called the Eastern Nara. The 
two hundred miles of this depression in the BahA4walpur State are roughly parallel with the 
present course of the Ghira (combined Sutlej and Beds), and at a distance of twenty-five to 
fifty miles from it. On the banks of the Hakra are ancient sites and old fortified places, such 
as Walar (Sardirgarh), Philra, Mirgarh, Marot, Maujgarh, Dingarh and Deriwar ; along 
the lower course of the Ghaggar also are the remains of towns hidden under old mounds. 
Marot ia on the ancient road from Delhi to Multan via Hansi and Sirsa (Sarasti), but the 
tract is now a marusthala, an abode of death. Tradition asserts that these regions were not 
always arid and desolate, and that their deterioration dates from the drying wp of the Hakra 
River which came from the Panjab. What was this Hakra River? The Hakra depression 
was and still is the outlet of all the drainage channels between the Jumna and the Sutlej, 
and these are neither more nor less than the familiar Ambala and Sirhind streams already 
described, 'The combined waters of these small rivers now diaappear in Bikaner State, yet 
the dry channel further on in Bahiwalpur is still two to four miles broad. One can only 
conclude that these waters were at one time largely augmented in this locality from some 
other source, and that source can only have been the Sutlej, or the Jumna, or both, reinforced 
towards Alor in Sind by water from the Indus. Excavation of the ancient sites along the 
Hakra will throw light on the period when this favourable distribution ceased to exist.'° 

Dr. C. F. Oldham in the Calcutta Review, 1874, held that the so called Hakra is the old 
bed of the Sutlej. In an article in 1875 a contributor advanced the view that the Hakra was 
fed by both the Sutlej and the Jumna. Colonel Minchin, who was for many years Political 























19 See above, 
20 The earth's rotation has been mentioned as a possible contributory cause, but the rotational effect 
is only tencential, and is common to the entire hemisphere. 
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Agent in Bahiwalpur, considered that the Hakra was an old bed of the Jumna. It could 
not have been the Sutlej because that river flows in a defined channel of its own, bounded 
on either side by land decidedly higher in level. A canal was made in the fourteenth century 
by Firoz Tughlaq Shah from the Jumna to Hissdr, and these old canals were excavated along 
ancient channels, so it is possible that the Jumna once flowed this way. The problem was 
attacked again in 1886 by Mr. R. D. Oldham of the Geological Survey of India.2! In his 
opinion the Hakra is an old bed of the Sutlej, though it may have been also fed from a branch 
of the Jumna ; it dried up when the Sutlej ‘turned upto jointhe Beds.’ Lastly, Major H. G. 
Raverty in 1892 discussed the question from the historical point of view, and a summary 
of his conclusions has already been given. Not only the Sutlej, but the Indus itself was a 
tributary of the Hakra ; the Jumna is not mentioned.** 

Since the year 1892 there has been a great expansion of irrigation in the Panjab. The 
vast Triple Project which made the flourishing Canal Colonies in the Central and West Panjab 
has been followed by works of almost equal magnitude. The Sutlej Valley Project came to 
fruition four years ago; it will eventually irrigate large areas of desert in the Bikaner and 
has been contour surveyed. The contour lines are not more than half a mile apart, and levels 
have been observed at points every five hundred feet along the lines. Mr. H. W. Nicholson 
has been intimately connected with this work for the past twenty-five years. He authorises 
me to say that by the year 1916 it became evident that an ancient bed of the Chautang a 
mile wide was an old course of the River Jumna. Without making any definite statement 
as to period, historical or geological, it is possible to say that the Jumna once spilled down 
what is now an old bed of the Chautang in Bikaner State, and that it was water from the 
Jumna, and not from the Sutlej, which made the lost river Hakra. This former channel of 
the Chautang follows the line Bhidra, Nohar, Riwatsar, Baropal and Sitratgarh, all in 
Bikaner State, and it joins the Ghaggar at Siiratgarh. I have looked up the four to 
the inch Survey Maps. The dry bed of the Ghaggar is depicted as being one to two miles wide 
from Hanumiingarh (Bhatner), and it is joined a few miles east of Siratgarh by a depression 
extending back to Bairopal. Nothing further is shown castwards, but the importance of this 
depression is evident because the ‘ dry bed of the Ghaggar ’ suddenly doubles in width at this 
junction and becomes two to four miles broad ; it so remains past Anipgarh (Bikaner State) 
into Bahiwalpur State at Walar (Sarddrgarh). There is a local tradition that water last 
reached Anipgarh in 1060 a.p.; it now barely gets down to Bhatner, seventy miles further 
up. This gives a retrogression rate of eight miles a century.?* 

In the year 1249 the author of the Tabagét-i-Ndgiri went from Delhi to Multan by the 
direct route across the present desert tract, When the monsoon set in, and ‘ the rains of 
compassion * fell, he returned by way of Marot, Sarasti (Sirsa) and Hansi. This mention of 
the rainy season introduces another aspect of the matter. The great fluctuations in the rain- 
fall are alone sufficient to explain much that is puzzling about these old desert routes. The 
difference between the matured area of Bikaner State in a poor year and a good year is in 

















a1 Journal of the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal, 1656, pp. 822-343. 

“2 The Hakra is designated in the latest Survey maps ‘dry bed of the Hakra or Ghaggar River.’ Sir 
Alexander Cunningham calls the Hakra the old bed of the Ghaggar, also the Sotra or Chitrang (Chautang) 
River. . : é 

23 The old bed of the Chautang is mentioned by Major Colvin on pp. 106, 107 of ' "The . 
in the Delhi Territory,’ JASH., March, 1833. The Ghaggar “ dows ag the sella consti OEE Verse 
beyond Bhatner,” and “ the period when this river (in the old bed of the Chautang) saanad i pom & ie bs 
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the order of 5,000 to 500,000 acres. It would be possible even now to travel via Mirot in 
September after a good monsoon. A traveller or historian would derive very different impres- 
sions according to the season, and an explanation based upon a lost river or change In 
climate might be quite beside the point. In the Panjab the months of May and June are 
very dry and hot, but rain fell regularly at this period in the year 1917, and the crops 
sprouted on the threshing floors. This abnormal weather was followed by an exceptional 
monsoon. At Jagraon in Ludhiana in October 1917, water flowed out of the well heads and 
the land was too wet to plough; there was excellent recruiting for the Army that autumn. 
The rivers remained in flood for weeks after the normal time, and the ancient channels and 
spill-ways in the desert must have been full of water. The travels of a Chinese pilgrim 
through the Panjab in the Year of Grace 1917 might record an accurate picture of his 
impress but they would be quite misleading. 

Another potent factor has been the hand of man. In former days the water of the 
Ambala streams reached the Sirsa region; their dry channels are still visible, while wells 
and Persian wheels are found embedded in the sand. A major cause of the change is the 
deflection of water higher up by dams and inundation canals which checked its course through 
the Karnal and Patiala levels. Settled conditions and increased population in recent times 
have greatly accelerated the spread of grazing and the rate of deforestation. The condition 
of the unprotected outer hills has much deteriorated in the last sixty years. Perennial 
streams have degenerated into sand torrents with a destructive rush of water in the rains, 
and nothing the rest of the year. There has probably been more change here in the last 
hundred years than in the preceding twenty centuries. 

It is certain that the course of each of the rivers in the plains of the Panjab and Sind has 
changed within historical times, but this does not mean that the main beds have moved to 
the extent that has been suggested. Harappé is on the old high bank of the Ravi and aerial 
reconnaissance along the bank has revealed a chain of sites possibly coeval with it. Harappé 
has turned out to be immemorially older than was suspected when Raverty was riding over 
the Panjab Bars in 1855, or when Cunningham wrote his Ancient Geography of India in 
1871, and it would appear that the old high bank of the Ravi has remained much as it is today 
since pre-Vedic times. This great discovery puts the matter in its proper perspective."* 
The bed of a large river in an alluvial plain may be twenty and even thirty miles wide. The 
river is free to oscillate within these limits, but may not have transgressed them for thousands 
of years. I think this is true of the Ravi, the Chendb, and the Jhelum.** The Belfis and 
Sutlej seem to have been more mobile. Major Raverty only had the levels of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey ; these were taken here and there, usually at elevated spots, for the purposes 
of triangulation, They do not give the general alope of the country, and are meaningless 
for hydraulic purposes. Exact hydraulic data are now to hand. Exeavation will deter- 
mine the real age of the buried towns along the old high banks. I am informed that a mound 
as far east as Ripar, where the Sutlej leaves the Siwalike, has been found to belong to 
the Indus Age. Much new information will be available when the large and fascinating 
volume envisaged by Dr. Vincent Smith comes to be written. The freaks of even Indian 
rivers are ultimately governed by levels. 

24 ‘There is also Mohenjo-daro, of course, in the riverain tract of the Indus. 
6 Cp. Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, p. 223. 
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NOTE ON THE CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WYNAD. 
By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., LC.8. (Metired.) 


I. Physical. oy: | 
Tar Deccan Plateau on its 8.W. margin thrusts two great bastions seaward into the 
plains of Malabar. The northern bastion comprises the highlands of Coorg, the southern 


bastion the Wynad Plateau. | 

This Plateau, which averages about 3,000 ft. above sea level, is hemmed in on the N.W. 
by the mountains of 8. Coorg (rising to 5,277 ft. in Brahmagiri), and on the 8.W. by the 
7,000 ft. Plateau of the Nilgiris. Its 8.W. border is demarcated by a chain of three members, ! 


' Which rise abruptly from the coastal plain between Tellicherry and Calicut. On the N.E. 


it merges into the basin of the Upper Cauvery, the homeland of Mysore. 

The Wynad is not flat, though it looks flat when viewed from the Nilgiris: It is divided 
into two portions by a hilly belt that runs N. and §., and sinks to a col in the neighbourhood 
of Sultan's Battery, West of this Water-parting the Plateau is drained by the Kabbani, 
east of it by the Nugu and Moyiir, all tributaries of the Cauvery. (Fig. 1.) 

The Western Wynad, which is somewhat larger in area and lower in general level than 
the Eastern Wynad, is divided into four quadrants by the headstreams of the Kabbani. The 
waters of the 5.W. and 8.E. quadrants, from Vayattiri and Mippayi Nid, unite at Pana. 
maram, and are joined by those of the W., from Periya, about four miles below this confluence, 
In another four miles or so northward the Kabbani, which is here split up by numerous 
islands, receives the waters of the N.W. from Tirunelli. The N.E. quadrant (Pulpalli) drains 
northwards, joining the Kabbani below the Tirunelli confluence. 

The water-parting between the 8.F. and 5.W. quadrants, culminating in the Mani-Kunnu 
masaif, 4.509 ft., follows roughly the line of the Panamaram-Kalpatta road, that between the 
S.W. and N.W. quadrants the Panamaram-Korit road. The former line, continued north 
ward, along or a little west of, the Kabbani, divides the Western Wynad into a western and 
an eastern half ; the latter line continued eastward defines the northern and southern halvea 
of the Western Wynad. 

These halves and quadrants differ from each other in their cultural affinities ; so also 
do the Periya and Tirunelli sectora of the N.W. quadrant. 

The rainfall at Manantoddy in the west averages about 106 inches annually, that at 
Gidalir in the east about 90 inches. Northwards towards the Mysore border the rainfall is 
scantier and beyond, in Heggadadévankite, it is only about 25 inches. But on the southern 
margin of the Wynad, which is more exposed to the 5.W. Monsoon, it runs to over 160 inches 
(Vayattiri 169, Dévila 162), and an annual fall of 300 inches (25 feet) is not uncommon. 

On the Malabar border the Wynad is girt with a belt of “moist ever-green ” forest, 
“ Magnificent trees growing straight up to great heights, and so close together that little 
sunlight reaches the ground, which is littered thick with rotting vegetation, covered with 
creepers and undergrowth of many kinds, and swarms with leeches. Hence the fauna is 
mostly arboreal, and even in the free-tops the density of foliage is such that grey is too con- 
spicuous a colour for safety and the monkey (Macacus silenua) wears a coat of inky black, 
with whisps of white hair that simulate the lichens hanging from the branches.” ! 

On the Mysore borders the vegetation is different, a broad zone of deciduous bamboo 
jungle. “The bamboo grows in clumps, with considerable open spaces between and with, 
plenty of grass: the clumps themselves are impenetrable and are favourite lairs for tigers 
and panthers ; but it is nevertheless possible to traverse these forests without being held up 











by tangled undergrowth, unless it be Lantana, a peat of very modern introduction.” These - 


bamboo jungles are saturated with malaria of a most malignant kind, 
The highest points in these three members are (A) Banasuram, 6,757'; (B) Kurchipandi-Mala 5.271% 
and (C) Vavul Mala, the “ Camel's Hump," 7,673", 

? For this account of the { orests, | am indebted to Mr. Camminde, 
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The total area of the Wynad is about 1,100 sq.m., of which 821 sq.m. lie in the admini- 
strative district of Malabar, the remainder in that of the Nilgiris (Gidalir Taluk). Even the 
standardizing influence of British rule has failed to merge the Wynad in the routine of normal 
district administration, or to obliterate the cleavage between the northern and southern 
halves. Till quite recently the Malabar Wynad remained a separate revenue division, with 
a divisional officer all to itself, and with a tahsildar at Manantoddy for the northern half, 
and a deputy tahsildar at Vayattiri for the southern half. The divisional officer has now 
been abolished, and the Wyned division is split in two, and tacked on to the adjoining coastal 
divisions ; hereafter the northern half is to be administered from distant Tellicherry, and the 
southern half from almost as distant Calicut. 

The population of the Wynad in 1911 was a little over 100,000; a density of about 101 
per eq.m. for the Malabar portion and 83 for Gidalir ; miserable figures, if contrasted with 
those of the plains (e.g., Calicut Taluk, 715 ; Coimbatore Taluk, 504) or the Mysore Basin 
(Mysore Taluk, 426), but very similar to those of contiguous areas in the Ghat Zone, (Kiggat 
Nid in Coorg, 91; Ootacamund on the Nilgiris, 92 ; Heggadadévankite in Mysore, 103.) 

From Malabar the Western Wynad is accessible through gaps in the fringing range ; the 
northern half is now linked by a metalled road with N. Malabar, via the Periya Pass, the 
eouthern half with 8. Malabar via the Timarasséri Pass. The TAmarasséri route is an old 
thoroughfare, but the Periya Ghat, which was constructed by the British in the interests of 
their port of Tellicherry, has superseded not only the old Smugglers’ Pass, which led via 
Manattana into the heart of the Kottayam territory, but also the still important route from 
Korét to Kuttiyadi, whence access can be had by river to the older port of Badagara. 

With Mysore the northern half of the Western Wynad is connected by a road which 
follows the N. bank of the Kabbani, the southern half by a road through Sultan’s Battery 
and Gundlupet. Metalled roads also link the Western Wynad with Coorg, and the Eastern 
Wynad with 8. Malabar (Karkkir Ghat, via Nilambir) and the Nilgiris (Gidalir and Sigir 
Ghats). 

Il. History. 

Of the early history of the Wynad little is known. Rice equates the name with “ Bayal 
Nad,” a term applied by the Hoysala hill-chiefs to the southern limits of their territory in 
the eleventh century, before they had, by the expulsion of the Tamil Chélas, made themselves 
masters of the Mysore basin. But the inscriptions? do not define “ Bayal Nad” with prect- 
sion ; Rice adduces no evidence to prove its identity with the Wynad, and elsewhere* he him- 
self locates it in the adjoining taluk of Heggadadévankéte. Moreover the term bayal, which 
connotes “open champaign country * is hardly applicable to the forest-stricken Wynad,’ 
and the term ‘‘ Wynad ” is in local usage restricted to a very limited portion of the Plateau.* 

A few inscriptions exist, mostly unread, or unreadable, or unintelligible or unimportant, 
But there is one gleam of light. 

At Tirunelli is one of those ancient out-of-the-way pilgrim resorts with which India is 
dotted from the Himdlayas almoat to Cape Comorin. In the Tirunelli temple are preserved 





3 Mysore and Coorg from the I necriptions, p. 98. 
4 Mysore, 1897, II, 331-2. 
5 See Mr. Gopalan Nair's Wynod, Its Peoples and Traditions, pp. 7-8, where an alternative 
etymology (* forest tract ") is suggested. 

@ According to Mr. Nair (op. cit., p. 20), the Wynad proper is restricted to the four amsams 
(“t hips ") which cover approximately the N.E. quadrant of the Western Wynad. Mr. Cammiade writes 
“7 know for a fact that the name Wynad was somewhere about the middle of the last century oapplicd 
only to the central part of the area now known by that name. Jt wasthe most open, and, until coffee 
and tea came in, by far the most important part of the country.” He points out, further, that the curious 
blunders committed in the Treaties of 1792 and 179 referred to below would not have been made if the 
name Wynad had then the territorial significance now attached to it. 
= 
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two copper-plate granta issued in the reign of Bhiskara Ravivarman,’ a king who ruled the 
West Coast plains from N. Malabar to Central Travancore and whose date, though scholars 
rage furiously together on the subject, appears to be somewhere in or about the eleventh 
century. These plates provide for the management of the Tirunelli Temple, and it is clear 
that, in the days of King Bhiskara Ravivarman, the Western Wynad was, as it is now, poli- 
tically part of Malabar. 

Further one of the grants is issued by a chief of “ East Purai Nad,” presumably a vassal 
of Bhaskara Ravivarman, and as the modern chieftaincy of Kéttayam in N. Malabar is 
known as Pura Nid, the Wynad Plateau was presumably regarded in the eleventh century 
as the eastern part of the Kéttayam territory, | 

This reference to Kottayam is of special interest, as it gives substance to the local tradi- 
tions recorded by Mr. C. Gopalan Nair. According to hia informants the Wynad was “ once 
upon a time” ruled by two Védar® chiefs, of whom Ariappan held the northern half and 
Vedan the southern half, the boundary between the two being at Panamaram. 

A chief of Kumbla,” in §. Kanara, when on a pilgrimage to Tirunelli, was kidnapped by 
these Védars. The captive chief got in touch with the chiefs of Kottayam (‘‘ Cotiote ") and 
Kurumbrandid (also in N. Malabar) and begged 'their aid. These two chiefs, who were kinsmen, 
scized the Plateau and divided it between them, Kottayam taking the Western Wynad and 
Kurumbrandd the Eastern Wynad. The boundary between them was fixed at Padri Rock 
a short distance west of Sultan's Battery, 

Under the Kéttayam régime the Western Wynad was divided into a number of shares 
or “ shires." The biggest and most important area, comprising the N.E. quadrant (fig. 1), 
with some of the best land to the west of Panamaram, was portioned out among a dozen 
Malayiili vassals, and assigned as an appanage to the Third Prince of the Kottayam House ; 
the Tirunelli quadrant was allotted to the Second Prince with two vassals: the valley of the 
Periya river, commanding the all-important routes to the Kottayam home-land in N. 
Malabar being retained under the direct charge of the Senior Prince. Most of the 5.W. 
quadrant (Vayattiri and Kalpatta) formed another fief, and two more fiefs were established 
in the area between it and the Periya Valley ; one of them (Kurumbala) being placed in charge 
of the Payydrmala chiefs, who held a large principality in the adjoining plains. The southern 
portion of the S.E. quadrant, the Muppayi-Nad, is not mentioned among the Kittayam 
fiefs and was probably not under Kiéttayam control. 

Kéttayam rule endured, but in the Eastern Wynad, Parakkumital as it is called, the 
Kurumbrandd Rajas failed to make good, and in course of time the tract Was absorbed 
by Kéttayam, 

This tradition of Malayili occupation is attested on the Kanarese side by a Mysore 
inscription of 1117 a.p.,!° which relates how an army of the newly founded Hoysala Empire 
overran the Nilgiris and “ frightened the Todas” and then, turning on the “ Malayflas,” 
drove them down into Malabar: a campaign which necessarily implies the occupation of the 
Wynad. It was probably at this period that the Badagas colonized the Nilgiris and Gidalir 
Taluk.1! There is no evidence that the Hoy. retained their footing in Malabar or in 
the Wynad. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century a religious reformation established Vi 
Saiviam (commonly called Lingfyatism) all over the Kanarese country. A] 
later came the Muhammadan invasions, followed by the rebuilding of the J } 
under the wgis of Vijayanagar. In this period certain chiefs of the 8. Mysore marches 

‘1 See Ind. Ant, 1801, 285, and Trae. Archaol. Series, 2, 31 aq. : : 
® Fédon is @ genéral term for “ hunter,”’ and cannot be taken a8 simnifying any Bpec ifie race or tribe. 

* See 5. Canara Manwal, 1895, vol. 2, p. 248, 

i! Epigraphia Carnatica, vol. 4, No. 83 of Chamarijnagar, 

‘* In 1021 there were 12,539 Bacdagna in Gidalir Taluk. 
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adopted the title “ Subduer of the Nilgiris."! The last of these, the chiefs of Ummattir, 
who were Vira-Saivas by faith, made a bid for independence during the revolutions which 
shook the Empire at the close of the fifteenth century. The great Krishna Déva brought 
them to heel in 1510, 

The Ummattér tradition is still alive among the Badagas of the Nilgiris. Nellidlam, 
in the heart of the Nilgiri Wynad, is the seat of » Kanarese Vira-Saiva, overlord of a wide 
extent of landed property, who is popularly entitled Araew or “king.” He still exercises 
a general authority over the Badagas as a court of appeal in communal disputes. The 
legends of his family connect it with Ummattir, and state that his ancestors, when ruling 
the Nilgiris, wrested Nellidlam from a Niyar chief. 

Meanwhile in the N.W., beyond the Wynad border, a prince of the house of Keladi™ 

Conflict ensued between this new Coorg State and the rulers of Mysore. Taking ad- 
vantage of this, the Kéttayam Chief invaded Coorg and was annihilated. This disaster 
the Kéttayam princes never forgot or forgave. 

In 1765 Haidar Ali, now master of Mysore, but bankrupt with his Marfithi wars, 
decided to replenish his treasury by the conquest of Malabar. To secure his communi- 
cations with Malabar he attacked Coorg. Malabar fell to him in 1766, but he was not yet 
strong enough to annex it all permanently. Meanwhile Coorg held out. Haidar then re- 
sorted to diplomacy, and Coorg was placated (1768). In 1773 Haidar descended on 5. Mala- 
bar by a bold march through the Wynad and the Tamarasséri Pass. This time he annexed 
all Malabar. In the following year the Coorg Raja, with Haidar’s connivance, wrested the 
Wynad from his hereditary foe of Kéttayam and eatablished a garrison at Kalpatta. In 
1779, however, while Haidar was busy elsewhere, Kottayam recovered possession, and in 
1780 Haidar annexed Coorg. 

War with the English followed. Haidar died in 1782 and the war ended with the 
Treaty of Mangalore (1784) by which Tipu Sultan retained all Malabar and the Wynad. 
But in 1792, by the Treaty of Seringapatam, Tipu was stripped of half his dominions. The 
British thought the Wynad was included in the territory ceded, but the terms of the Treaty 
were not explicit on the point. The consequences were awkward. Shortly after the 
Treaty was signed the “ Pytchy Raja,” as the English called the Prince of the Western 
Branch of the Kéttayam Dynasty, went into rebellion, and after three years of defiance 
retreated to the Wynad. The British followed and Tipu promptly protested that the Wynad 
was his. After two years’ discussion the Governor-General decided that the Wynad be- 
longed to Mysore. When in 1799 Mysore was restored to her rightful Rajas, the Wynad, 
as if to make amends for past omissions, was ceded to the Company under one name and to 
Mysore under another, and a supplementary treaty had to be signed in 1803 to make the 
Wynad British. 

Ill. Ethnology. : 

Anthropologically the Wynad has never been intensively studied, but such evidence 
as is recorded is extremely interesting.!° 

“Until the introduction of tea and coffee planting the population of the Wynad was 
mostly confined to the swampy ground along the river valleys. They cleared the swamps, 
and grew paddy. They had no use for the forest land. The low hillocks standing out of the 

12 Rico, Mysore Inscriptions, pp. 153-5. 13 Nilgiri Gazetteer, p. 370 oq. 

14 A dynasty of Kanarese Vira-Saivas who built up o state in Shimoga District in the N.W. of the 
present State of Mysore and made themselves masters of the Kanara coast from Honiwar to the frontiers 
of Malabar. They are also called Ikkéri or Bednir Rajas, from the names of their later capitals. They 
fell to Haidar Ali in 1763. 

15 Especially the little book, already cited, by Rao Bahadur ©. Gopalan Nair, who has a keen sense 
of relovant fact. See also Thurston's Castes and Tribes, and the Malahar and Nilgiri District Gasetioers. 














swamps was all they needed for pasture, dry crops, fuel and habitation. Each river valley 
would then become characterized by some more or less homogeneous community.” 

The curly-haired Poniyar represent presumably the oldest stratum. Their method 
of making fire by “sawing” links them with the jungle folk of Malaya." They number 
about 24,000 in the Wynad alone,'® some 28 per cent of the total population; and they are 
to be found all over the Wynad (fig. 2). They work for hirein the fields. Their speech is 
corrupt Malaydlam. 

Field labour is also provided in the Western Wynad by Pulayans in the western half 
(fig. 6) and Adiyans in the Tirunelli Sector and the N.E. quadrant (fig. 4), the former 
apparently from Malabar (though they deny any aflinity with the Malabar serf caste of that 
name), the latter from Coorg.) | 

The Tén Kurumbars and Shola Ndyaks?® are more purely jungle folk, who speak 
Kanarese and whose affinities lie with Mysore. 

In the Western Wynad the Kédars of the west and Korimbdlans of the south™ (fig. 6) 
claim a definite status in the social hierarchy of Malabar, and their kinsfolk are to be found 
beyond the Wynad limits, mostly in N. Malabar. 

The Mullu Kurumbers in the eastern half and the Kundavatayana of the N.E. quadrant 
(fig. 5) claim yet higher status, while the Kuricchans or Kuricchiyans of the western half 
(fig. 3) rank highest of all the Wynad tribes." These tribes cultivate their own lands, are 
keen hunters and stout fighters, as the British found to their cost, during the “ Pychy ” 
rebellions (1793-97 and 1800-05), and again in 1812.23 ‘The Kuricchens claim to be Nayars 
of Travancore’ whom the Kéttayam Rija brought with him when he conquered the 
Wynad, while the Mullu Kurumbars say they are kinsmen of the “ Vidar” chief who ruled 

The so-called “Chettis" of the Wynad seem to have quite a different origin. They 
too are landholders, and have no connection whatever with the trading “ Chettis of the 
Tamil, Kanarese and Telugu areas.?° The Edanddan Chettis of the N.W. speak Kanarese, 
50 do the Mand‘idan Chetlis of the E. Wynad ; while the Wynddan Chatiis, of the Western 
half of the E. Wynad, though their language is Malaydlam, state definitely that they are 
Tamil Velldlars who came via Mysore from Dhiripuram in Coimbatore (fig. 4). 





(To be continued.) 
| ole) - 
is available, is roughly indicated in the figures on the plate. 

1? See Thurston's Castes and Tribes, p. 57; Ethnographic Notes, 468; Nigiri Gozeltcer, 160; Malabar 
Gateileer, 135; Nair, op. cit., 100, 

'* There are alao, according to unpublished figures kindly supplied me by Mr. G. T. Boag, Census 
Superintendent for 192], some 3,800 in Ernad Taluk and over 2,000 in Kottayam. 

1? Nair, pp. 97 and 105. 40 Nair, pp. 108 ag. 

3! Nair, pp. 77 and 80. Cf. Malabar Gazetteer, p. 137. These Kadars have no connection with the 
teeth chipping “ Kiidire" of the Ansimalais described by Thurston in vol. III, p. 6 ag, 

23 Noir, pp. 64, 74 and 59. The term Kurumbar is used indiscriminately for a number of totally 
different communities. There is no evidence to connect this Mullu section with the Ten or Urali Kurumbars 
or any other * Kurumbar™ of the Tamil, Kanarese or Telugu areas. There are 10,485 “ Kurumbes" in 
Malabar, but it is impossible to say how many of these belong to each of the several communities to whom 
the term is applied. 

73 Malabar Gazetteer, pp. 78 and §2. The Kuricchans in 1921 numbered 5.206 in the Wynad, 1,606 in 
Kétteyam Taluk and 367 in Kurumbranad. 

24 Bee Malabar Gazetteer, p. 474. 

7. See Nair, pp. 153 «g., Thurston IV, 444 and VII, 413: Malakar Gazetteer, p, 123; Niigiri Gazeticer 
P 158. In 192] there were 4.735 “ Chettis " “other " than Tamil or Telugu in the Malabar Wynad and 601 
in Goidalir Taluk. But how many of these are included in the three local groups is not known. i 
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THE NAT-HLAUNG TEMPLE AND ITS GODS (PAGAN, BURMA). 
Br NIHAR-RANJAN RAY, M.A. 

THe Nat-hlaung temple, or the Nit-hldung kyaung, 45 it is locally called, is one of the 
hundreds of more or less ruined monuments of old Pagan, and is the only Visnu, in fact, the 
only Hindu, temple now extant in Burma (fig. 1). It is an interesting monument not so 
much from the viewpoint of its architectural importance as it Is from the viewpoint 
of history and the cult it represents. “‘ The name,” says Monsr. Charles Duroiselle, Super- 
intendent of Archwology in Burma, “ implies that it was built for housing not figures of the 
Buddha, but statues of deities inferior to him ; in this case Hindu figures.”! In fact, it 
is a Visnu temple enshrining in the niches of its walls as well as in those of the central obelisk, 
figures of the different incarnations of Visnu, and having as its principal deity an image of 
Visnu seated on his vfhana, Garuda, placed in the main sanctum formed by a large niche in 
the middle of the east face of the central obelisk. 

1. The Temple. 

The temple, according to tradition, was founded by king Taung Thugyi, who is said 
to have lived from ¢. 931 to 964 a.n.—a period too early for the style of the building as well 
aa for that of the sculptures decorating its walls. Nor is there any epigraphical or literary 
evidence to support so early a date. “The only mention in Burmese of a Hindu temple 
built at Pagan is found in a late manuscript called Pugan Mro Phura Samon, or Record of 
the Pagan Pagodas, where it is said that it was built by king Anaorahta after his return from 
the conquest of Thitoii (1037 a.D.). This might have well been the case, but in the absence 
of any authoritative corroboration, and in the light of the fact borne out by epigraphs that 
Anaorahta was then a fervent adherent of the Simhalese form of Southern Buddhism, it 1s 
doubtful whether this bigoted prince would have gone to the length of building a Hindu 
temple.” Curiously enough, as Monsr. Duroiselle has already pointed out, there has been 
discovered an inscription recording the erection of a Visnu temple at Pagan. The record 
purports to say that a Vaisnava saint named Irayiran Siriyan, a resident of Magodayara- 
pattanam in Mali Mandalam and a disciple of Sri Kulasekhara “ made a maydapa, gave a 
door” in the temple of “ Ninidesi Vinnagara Alavar ”’ at Pukim alias Arivattanapuram. 
Magodayarapattanam in Mali Mandalam is Cranganore in Malabar; Pukim is certainly 
Pugima of the Kaly4ni inscriptions, and Pukhin or Pugdn of Chinese travellers ; and Ari- 
yattanapura is apparently Arimaddanapura, another name of Old Pagan. “ Ninidesi 
Vinnagara means,” says Hultazsch, “the Visnu temple of those coming from various coun- 
tries. This name shows that the temple, which }s situated in the heart of the Buddhist 
country of Burma, had been founded and was resorted to by Vaisnavas from various parts 
of the Peninsula.’ As Nit-hlaung kyaung is the only Vignu temple that is still extant 
at Pagan, and as there is no reference to any other Vaisnava monument in the same locality 
in literature or inscriptions, it is only natural to infer, as Monsr. Duroiselle has done, that 
Nat-hléung is the very temple referred to in the Tamil inscription. But from the record it- 
self, it seems that the temple had already existed there when the maydapa was made and the 
door was given to it. Dr. Hultasch refers the inscription to the thirteenth century a.D. on 
palwographic groun da, and as the inscription records the gift of the mandape and the door, 
not the erection of the temple itself, it is almost certain that the temple had been built before 
the thirteenth century. It is, therefore, quite likely that the tradition contained in the Burmese 
manuscript referred to above is true, and that Anaorahta, who flourished in the last half 





1 An. Report A.S., 1912-15, p. 136. 
3 An. Report A. &. Burma, 1902-02, p. 7. 
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of the eleventh century A.D. might have built the temple. This is a date which seems to be 
in exact accord with the style of the sculptures decorating the niches of the temple. Anao- 
rahta was indeed a fervent adherent of the Southern form of Simhalese Buddhism, but when 
we read through the Mén records, and remember that in the Pagan court the Brihmanas 
played a very prominent part in the rituals and ceremonies of the court, and that these 
Brahmanas who were mostly worshippers of Narfiyana (Visnu) required a place of worship 
for their own community—when we take all these facta into consideration, we are at once 
led to assume that Anaorahta could not but allow this simple prerogative to the most honour- 
ed Brihmana priests of his court who, it may be surmised, had approached him with their 
request, and whom he wanted not to displease, however ‘ bigoted " he might have been. 

From the traces on the outer walls of the eastern, i.c., the entrance face of the shrine, as 
also from the raised yard of the temple itself, it secms that there was originally a porch or 
a vestibule which had most probably been intended as the maydapa referred to in the Tamil 
inscription just discussed. But, unfortunately, it has crumbled down as it had most prob- 
ably been added later on and had not formed part of the original structure. The doorway 
has a stone frame, of which the lintel has also been broken to pieces; and if our surmise 
can be pushed still further, it is this stone-framed door that was made a gift of by the Vais- 
nava saint. The broken lintel has now been replaced by a beam of reinforced concrete. 

In plan, the Nat-hliung temple is square, raised on a panelled and moulded plinth about 
five feet high above the ground. Like similar temples in Pagan, the interior of the aquare 
is occupied by a perambulatory corridor running all round a central square obelisk, which 
is a solid masonry stracture, and on the three faces of which there originally were figures 
of gods standing in niches adorned with pilasters. On the outer walls of the square cella 
there are, as we have already noticed, arched niches, each originally containing one 
stone sculpture. Some of them are now lost or have been carried away to other countries : 
others that remain still in sifu are more or less badly damaged. In the niches of the interior 
obelisk there were originally standing images of Visnu, only one of which is now compara - 
tively well preserved. Of the ten outer sculptures representing the ten erafidras of Visnu, 
seven only remain ; “ there three of the four niches on the east side are empty, the sculptures 
having apparently been removed from them and destroyed by iconoclasts : the figures that 
remain bear visible traces of wilful disfiguration.""? 

It. The Images, 

We begin by describing the main deity of the temple. We have already said that the 
centre of the interior is occupied by a square obelisk, In the middle of the east face of this 
obelisk is a large deep niche. It is here that the principal figure was once enshrined. The 
identity of this principal figure was long unknown, and even up till the first decade of this 
century it was known to have been lost, Colonel Yule, while visiting Pagan, saw lying on 
the floor of this temple two images,* one standing and another seated, both of stone. The 
standing one is a statue of Siva, now housed in the Pagan Museum ; the seated one (4. ft. 
high) is an image of Visnu on his Garuda, and has now found a home in the Berlin Museum, 
Credit is due to Monsr. Duroiselle for pointing out, for the first time, that the principal figure 
of the temple should be identified with the god now housed in the Berlin Museum’ and 
that Colonel Yule was wrong in describing this figure as coming from the niche above the 
capital on the left of the sanctum proper. The slab represents the figure of Visnu seated 

4 An. Report A.S.I., 1912-13, ibid, ” 

‘ Sir H. Yule, Narrative of the Mission to the Court of Ava in 1856, p. 53 ff. 
* An. Report A. 8. Burma, 1913, p. 18; Plate 11, fig. 1. 
© Sculptures aus Pagan, by Grinwedel, cited in An. Report A.3.T., 1912-13, 
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on a lotus throne resting on Garuda (fig. 2). The whole piece of sculpture is executed in 
bold relief ; the lotus petals of the seat are shown in sharp, beautiful curves ; the god is seated 
in padmdsana attitude, with a reposeful smile ; the bird Garuda poses itself as if ready to 
ay ; and both the god and his vdhana are elaborately ornamented from their head downwards 
to the ankles. Beautiful Lirita-mukufa with fluttering scarves on two sides crown the head ol 
the god; the ornaments round the arms, wrist and ankles are simple, but those on the ears, 
neck and waist are profusely and elaborately executed. The representation of the Garuda is 
somewhat peculiar and differs considerably from similar examples at Hmawza and other 
places in Burma. The bird shows a short, stunted human bust resting on two heavy rounded 
feet, with a pair of heavy wings scratched in short, rounded lines. The god holds in his upper 
hands the dise and the conch respectively. The palm of the lower right hand which is raised 


almost to the chest, is unfortunately mutilated, so much so that the attribute can scarcely 


be recognised, but the position of the hand seems to indicate that it was probably a vilva 
or mutuliiga fruit, as is usually the case in Burma. The lower left hand holds the club, not 
at the top, but round the middle. It is.interesting to find this example of Visnu seated on 
his Garuda as in Indian examples ; and the pose and the attitude of the god and his vehicle 
are more or less akin to those of similar sculptures in India. Interesting also is the lotus- 
seat that intervenes between Visnu and Garuda ; it is because of this that the flying attitude 
of the bird loses its real iconographic significance, and serves as a decorative figure. 

Over the two capitals on the two sides of the principal figure are two small niches (2 ft. 

high) that must once have housed two statues. Of these two, one still remains im sifu (fig. 3). 
It is a small slab of stone representing likewise the figure of Visnu seated in padmiisana pose, 
resting on Garuda with outstretched wings. The figure is badly mutilated, but enough 
mains to show that it is nothing but a Garuda. The god is ornamented with simple but 
heavy ornaments round the wrista and arms, but they are not so claborate as in the preceding 
figure, nor is there a mukufa of any description whatsoever. The head-dress is most simple 
and ia similar to those so common on the heads of the figures of Buddha in Burma. The 
dresa is plain, and “ resembles," Monsr. Duroiselle points out, “ that of a Buddhist monk.” 
The iconography of the figure seems all the more interesting when we mark the attitude as 
well as the physiognomy of the face, which is peculiarly Burmese in character. Noticeable 
sleo are the two distended earlobes—a feature peculiar to the Buddha images. Rightly has 
++ been identified as the Buddha avatéra of Visnu. The rdéhana Garuda and the attributes, 
such as the dise held in the second right hand on a level with the shoulder, and the club, 
which is visible in the left arm resting on the knee, determine once for all the cult to which 
the god belongs. 

On the northern, western and southern faces of the centra lobelisk referred to above 
were originally three figures of three standing deities cut in relief in brick and placed in three 
niches flanked with slender pilasters. The figures are all badly defaced, and the different 
attributes can hardly be traced. The three figures are replicas of one another ; they are all of 
thesame type, with the same pose and with graceful limbs beautifully adorned with ornaments 
richly carved, The position of the four hands is the same in each, and it 1s most likely that 
they carried the same attributes. One of the three is comparatively better preserved (fig. 4) ; 
and this ia described by Monsr. Duroiselle as follows :—* The lower right arm is missing. 
The upper right hand holds what remains of a broken object, probably the disc. The lower 
left arm reats on the club, traces of which are visible . . . . 3; the upper left hand holds 
the conch, the outlines of which are still perfectly seem . . + - This last attribute 





es 








1 An. Report A.S.1., 1912-13, p. 138. 
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shows it to be Visnu. Similar traces of the once existing symbols are visible, but much more 
faintly, on the bricks behind the two other statues.” The standing position, most common 
to late medieval Visnu images in India, the smooth and refined modelling of the slender body, 
the beautifully executed ornaments, and above all the physiognomy of the figures suffice to 
show that they are frankly Indian in character, belonging to a period not later than the 
eleventh century A.D, 

Now we come to the images in the niches of the outer walls of the temple. The niche 
at the eastern end of the south wall is occupied by a representation of the Varaha avatira of 
Visnu (fig. 5). The figure, like all the others, is badly mutilated. The boar-head has specially 
suffered, but the attitude of the legs and the position of the head turned towards the left 
shoulder, on which the defaced female figure of the seated Bhiidevi can be clearly noticed, 
are more than convincing, The heavy chignon of the goddess falling on her back and the 
hands clasped in adoration are represented with a thoroughness of detail. The hands are 
mostly broken off ; the attributes cannot, therefore, be recognised, but the mace (gadii) held 
at the middle by the left lower hand, as Well as the petals of the lotus throne are clearly dis- 
tinguishable. It may be mentioned here that the attitude of the two legs which is generally 
determined by the attitude of the head, has here been to some extent misunderstood. If the 
head is turned towards the left, it is natural for us to expect, from similar examples in India 
as well from artistic requirement, that the left leg should be bent and the right kept straight 
and strong, or vice versa. But, here, though the head is turned towards the left, the leg 
bent is the right one and not the left. 

One of the niches is occupied by a representation of the Narasimha avatdra of Visnu 
(fig. 6). The attitude of the legs with their knee-joints bent forward as well as the lower 
hands holding something in the lap are interesting, and are the determining factors for the 
identification of the divinity. The figure on the lap is completely gone, traces of the stone 
are only left ; but the lines of the lion face of the Principal figure with at least six hands and 
the sharp nails of one of the hands that are used to rend the body of Hiranyakasipu that 
can yet be traced, leave no doubt as to its being the Narasimha apatdra of Visnu. 

4 third niche is occupied by a representation of a two-handed divinity standing erect 
on. & lotus throne with the head slightly bent towards the left (fig. 7). The head is crowned 
with the usual but peculiar head-dress with flame designs on two sides; but the face is muti- 
lated and it is difficult to make out anything. The god is dressed to the knees, and the 
hands holding respectively the arrow and the bow at once show that it isa figure of the Rama- 
chandra avatira of Visnu. The iconographic texts would lay down that “ Ramachandra 
should never have more than two arms; in the right hand the dna, or arrow, should be held, 
and in the left hand the dhanus, or the bow ;"# and the present icon strictly follows this 
text. But some of the texts demand that an image of Sri Rama should be a standing one, 
with three bends in the body, in other words, it has to be a standing image of the tribhatiga 
variety, an injunction followed in most of the South Indian images of Ramachandra, This 
has here been disregarded; nor is the divinity accompanied by Sitd, Lakgmana or Hanu- 
mana, as laid down in certain other, especially South Indian, texts, 

A fourth niche is occupied by an image easily distinguishable as Parasurima (fig. 8), 
another avatirs of Visnu. The figure stands on a lotus throne flanked by two full blown 
lotuses ; it is crowned by the usual head-dress and decorated with simple ornaments. The 
attitude of the body iz erect, but the head is slightly bent towards the right. The hands, 


€ 'T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Toonagraphy, vol. 1, Part I, p. 189, 
® Ibid., p. 186. 
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two in number, hold respectively a staff-like object, perhaps a khadge, or sword, raised up- 
wards, and an axe resting on the left shoulder. The latter attribute determines the icono- 
graphy of the sculpture. Here the icon differs a bit from written texts, inasmuch as the 
texts would require the parasu, or axe, to be in the right hand, and the left hand to be in the 
stich? pose, as if pointing to something." But the Agni Purdya would have four hands for 
Paradurimdvatdra, holding the parafu, khadga, bdya and dhanus, respectively. This helps 
to determine that the object held in the right hand can be nothing else than a khadga. 

Of the ten niches, we already know that three on the east side are empty ; the icons have 
not yet been traced, and there is very little hope of their being found in future. Of the seven 
that remain, four, e.g., Vardha, Narasimha, Ramachandra and Paraésurima, have already 
heen identified without any very great difficulty. Of the rest, two are so badly defaced that 
it is difficult to be certain about their identification ; yet we shall make an attempt. The 
third is one of the best preserved images of the Nat-hldung kyaung. No attempt has so far 
been made to identify these three images. We begin with the third, the presence of which 
in a Visnu temple is interesting. It is surprising to learn, in the first instance, that 
it is not an image of Vignu, nor of any of his ten avataras. It is sheltered in the niche 
close to the entrance on the proper left (fig. 9). The image can easily be described, but it 
ig better to quote Monsr. Duroiselle:—" It is standing on a lotus flower from which two 
other smaller ones spring ; the arms are placed close to the body bent upwards at the elbows, 
and each hand holds a lotus bud on a level with the shoulders. It wears a crown ; the dis- 
tended earlobes hang down and touch the shoulders under the weight of large ear ornaments. 
It has bracelets, armlcts, anklets ; the lower garment is tucked up and reaches as far as the 
knees ; lines showing the folds are visible.” Monsr. Duroiselle was not able to identify it, but 
he added: “ The number of niches would lead one to suppose that this also represents one 
of Visnu’s evatdras; but it has none of the distinctive attributes of any of these,”'? And 
precisely for this reason, it is not any of the avaldras of Vignu, but seems in all likelihood to 
be an image of Sirya of the South Indian variety. The position of the two hands, as well 
as the lotus buds, held in a line with the shoulder, are significant ; no leas significant is the 
number of the hands, namely two (a feature peculiar to South Indian images of Siirya) and 
the strictly erect pose of standing as well. The high boots covering the two legs and the 
horses drawing the chariot of the divinity are, no doubt, missing in the present example ; 
but this is not at all to be wondered at, for these are exactly the features wanting in South 
Indian Stirya images. The iconographic affinity between the two is such that it is difficult 
to exclude the possibility of its being a Sirya image.’' It is, no doubt, surprising to find 
a Sirya image where we would naturally seek for an avatira of Vignu. But, the fact can 
easily be understood if we only remember the very intimate relation of Visnu with the Vedio 
Sirya. For in the Vedas he is never a supreme god, but is always identified with the sun, 
and is said to have stridden over the seven regions and to have covered the whole universe 
in three steps, a story in which the germ of the later Trivikrama tradition of Visnu is so often 
traced. “ The idea underlying this solar explanation is obviously incorporated in the dhiyina 
floka Dhéya-ssedd savitri-may ala-madhyavarti Ndriyana-esarasijisana sannivigial | kéyiiranin 
makara-kundalavdn kiriti hari hiranmeya vapuh dhrita-sankha-chakrah || wherein Vishnu as 
Narfiyana is described as residing in the orb of the sun. The idea that Vishnu is the sun 
appears to be still maintained in the worship of the sun as Stirya-Ndrdyaya.” '* 

(To be continued.) 








i? An, Report A.S.L., 1912-13, p. 138. 
LL 'T, A. Gopinatha Rao, Hindw Iconography, vol. I, Part II, Plates lxxxvi, xeiv (fig-2), and xevi (Sarya). 
13 [bid., vol. 1, Pt. 1, p74. Also see Ind, Ant., vol. LIV (1925), p. 161, J. N. Banerjee. 
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AsNUAL RErort oF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
oF Inpia, 1927-28. 13% 10 in.; pp. xii+206; 
47 plates. Calcutta, 193]. 

This report has been edited by Mr. A. Hargreaves, 
who succeeded Sir John Marshall ag Director-Gene- 
ral when the latter was placed on special duty in 
Soptember 1928. Under Conservation we find a 
record of useful work carried out in all the circles, 
especially at Kilnfijar and Deogarh (U. P.),-at 
Lahore, at Niland’ and Rohtfisgarh (B. & 0.)}, at 
Gaur, Pahirpur and Rampal (Bengal), at Hampi, 
and Mahibalipuram (Madras) and at Mandalay 
(Gurma). In the section on Exploration and Re- 
search Sir J. Marshall describes the resulia of work 


earried ont at the fortress ond monasteries of Giri 


and at the lower city of Sirkap. The evidence at 
the latter site indicates, he thinks, that in the third 


and fourth centuries B.c. Sirkap must have formed — 
part and parcel of the city on the Bhir Mound. 
From the trial trenches « number of coins were re- 
covered, including one described as the parliest type 


of coin yet found on the Sirkap site, and probably 


earlier than the well known punch-marked issues, 
51 gold punch-marked coins reported to have been — 


found at Venne in the Vizagapatam district have 
been figured on the plates. Mr. Mackay deals with 
the excavations conducted in two areas at Mohen- 
jodaro. Mr. N. G, Majumdar gives a short account 


miles farther north, where not only prehistoric anti. 


quities identical with those found at Mohenjodaro 
amd Harappé (including another steatite seal) have 
been recovered, but also remains of the Cupte 
period, This site appears to have been deserted by 
the time of the Arab conquest of Sind. Mr. Vata 
describes further fruitful excavation done by him 
ot Harappi. Of the work carried out ot Nilanda 
we have a graphic account, with eof ul explanatory 
plans, by Mr. Page; while the Progréas made at 
Pahirpur and Hmawza is reported by Mr. Dikshit 
and M. Duroisella, respectively, 

Special interest attaches to the description on 
pp- 113-121 by Mr, Longhurst of the important dis- 
coverieas made at Nagirjunikenda in the Guntur 
district of Madras, which will take mnk as ono of 
the most important Buddhist sites in aouthern, 
India. Here, within an area of roughly 1) square 
miles enclosed by hills and a bend of the Kistna 
river, have been found the remaina of several Bud- 
dhist etipas, temples and monasteries, with seulp- 


tured slabs, friesea and pillara of a workmanship | 


rivalling, if not in some cases excelling, as Mr. 
Longhurst is inclined to think, the famous sculp- 
tures of Amarivatt, as well as « large number of 
interesting Proakrit i 
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instance, the function of oyola-thombhas and the 
method of their arrangement, in rows of five at 
each of the four cardinal points of a atiipa, appear to 
have been conclusively settled by the recovery of 
17 such pillars at this site, the original positions of 


The inseriptions refer to the Ikhaiku dynasty, in the 
| regnal years of which the Jaggayyapeta records 
ere dated. Some 17 of these have already been 


transcribed and translated, with a valuable anil 
suggestive commentary, by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in 
Ep. Indica, vol. XX, pp. 1-37 (Jan. 1929). The 
most notable structure must have been the mahd- 
chetiya, or great siGpa, which would seem from tho 
inscriptions to have contained a relic of the Buddha. 
that the original structure had been erected as early 
as the second century B.c. or about the same time 
as the stipa at Bhattiprolu, the votive pillars and 
given in the report and the illustrations of some of 
the bas-reliefs recovered suffices to show tho site 
calls for a special, detailed monograph. 

In Section V an admirable vummeary will be found 
of the explorative work carried out by Sir Aurel 
Stein in Khiirin, Makriin and Jhalawin in 1h27-28, 
the details of which have already been published in 
the departmental Memoir No. 43. 

C. BE. A. W. 0. 





MeMoms oF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL Srnvey or 

INDIA ; 

No. 37. An Archeological Tour in Waziristin and 
Northern Balichistan, by Sir AUREL Stem, K.C.LE. 
Pp. iii+ 97 ; 20 plates and plana, 26 illustrations in 
text and 1 map. Calcutta, 1929. 

No. 42. An Archmwological Tour in Upper Swit 
and Adjacent Hill Tracts, by the same author. 
Pp.iii+115; 9 plates, 66 illustrations in text 
and 2 mops, Caloutta, 1930. 

These are two records of outstanding importance, 
not only from the archeological but also from the 
historical and the geographical point of view. 
Memoir No. 37 gives a detailed account of a tour 
made during the months Jan.-April 1927 in Waci. 
ristin and the Zhob, Loralai, Upper Zhob and 
Pishin valleys in N. Balichistin ; while the later 
Memoir, No. 42, deala with an eirlior tour carried 
out in March-May 1926 in Swit and Buner and the 


| adjoining tracts towards the Indus, ‘This latter 


tour has been already deseribed in a more popular 
form in the work entitled On Alerander's Track to 
the Indus published by Messrs, Macmillan in 1929, 
reviewed in the Nov. 1929 isso of this journal, 
where it was described a5 4 tour that wil] rank aa 
one of the moet prolific in resulta of Value to scholars 


| @ver accomplished in so short a time (nine woe), 


In the presont departmental Memoir the archmeo. 
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pottery and objects in stone and metal recovered 
in a map, on the seale of § in. = 4 mi., of the whole 
central and upper Swit basin and the adjoining 
tracts, and in ao large scale (2 in. = 1 mi.) contour 
map of the Upa-sar, Pir-sar and contiguous ridges. 
The valuable linguistic material collected has 
enabled Sir George Grierson to compile a monograph 

Torwalit, an Account of a Dardic Language of the 
Swit Kohistdn, about which hardly anything waa 
previously known, a3 no European had penetrated 
the Térwil valley. The tour will always be me- 
morable for the many identificationa achioved by 
Sir Aurel, not only of sites referred to by Hadian- 
teang and of the strongholds of the Assakenoi, 
Bazira and Ora, mentioned by the Greek historians, 
but more particularly for the conclusive ident- 
fication of the famous “Rock of Aornos.” A 
special feature of this Memoir ia the large number 
of beautiful photographs taken by Sir Aurel, which 
illustrate it. 

The second Memoir (No. 37) also containa matter 
of deep archmological and historical interest, deal- 
ing with an area which in tho distant past must 
have formed a link between the civilisations of the 


Indus basin and frin and the Tigris-Euphrates | 


plains. The selection of the sites visited in the 
Zhob basin and Pishin valley was influenced by tho 
record of investigations made in 1895 by Dr. Fritz 
Noetling, paleontologist to the Geological Survey 
of India, which had eatablished the existence there 
of interesting prehistoric remains. Out of a large 


number of sites visited and explored by Sir Aurel | 


in the course of this fruitful tour of some | 400 miles 
only a few can be noticed here. 

At Surkh-dherai, Chaudhwiin and Chichi-dherai 
in Wagiristin, remaing of pottery were found show- 
ing affinity to examples of painted pottery recovered 
from certain prohistoric sites in N. Balichistin 
as well as to patterns found by Sir Aurel in southern 
Sistin. In the central Zhob valley, at Poriino- 
ghugdoi, important finds were made of painted 
pottery of superior make, cinerary pote containing 
bones and ashes, in positions indicating intramural 
burial, stone and copper implements, etc. The 
stratification gave strong support for the belief 
that the remains otf this site had been deposited by 
dwellers occupying the place during o prolonged, 
yet homogeneous culture period. These remains 
were associated with stone implementa of neolithic 


| of the Sarvéativiidin school resided. 





Sir Aurel has remarked that the resemblance of the 

motifs used in the painted pottery (see Pls. V & V1) 

Lnthursid kbosbans abana Rhcrspearadlans re ascribed to 

times in Mesopotamian sites 1s very 

Viriking, and that even closer links perhaps are to 

be found with the remaina from wind-eroded pre- 
historic sites in southern Bistin. 

In the Loralni district, several trenches were cut 
in the enormous mound known as Dabar-kot, 
which is nearly a mile in cireumference and riacs to 
113 feet above the plain. This mound waa found 
to be composed of o succession of strata of clay 
containing potsherda, bones and stones, of aahes 
intermingling with calcined bones and other charred 
remains, and of pebbles and rubble. Tho evidence 
indicated that the dwellings cooupying the central 
portion had been repeatedly subjected to great 

conflagrations. Thia site had evidently been 
occupied from very remote times, through the 

‘shaleolithic * period and down to the early centu- 
ries of our era. The ceramic remains, however, 
appeared to be attributable on the whole to a 
somewhat Inter period than those at Perifino- 
ghupdai. At Sar-jangal, again, some 12 mi. SW. 
from Loralsi, an abundance of painted pottery of 


stones, eame to light (Pla, XX & XX), far superior 
to that found at Dabar-kot and other sites, and 
more closely resembling the Peridino-ghupdai types. 

One of the most interesting finds made was that 
of the remains of a Buddhist stipe ot Tér-dhérai, 
some two milea north of Dabar-kot, including the 
relic deposit. Here also were picked up a number 


of potsherds inscribed with Kharogthi and Brahmi 


charactera (Pis. XVII-XLX). Prof. Sten Konow, 
to whom these inacriptiona wore referred, has shown 
(sce Appendix) that they contain a record of the 
dedication of a watering-place for men and beasts 
by Shahi Yoln-Mira, in connexion with his own 
‘Yols-Mira-shihi widra, where Buddhist monks 
Much histori- 
cal importance attaches to the discovery of these 
remains, which we owe to the practised eye of Sir 
Aurel, who waa led by indications that would prob- 
ably have escaped the notice of others, to excavate 
the top of this hillock. This find, na Sir Aurel 
writes, ia “tho first to attest the practice of 
Buddhist doctrine and cult on those south-eastern 
marchea of Iran which ore comprised in the present 
Balichistin. They thus form a uacful link with 
those traces of tha influence of Buddhist icono- 
graphy which, I believe, can be recognized in some 
mural paintings of the Kéh-i-Khwaja site of Sistin 
much further away to the west.” The name and 


type and also with copper weapons and ornaments. | title of the donor, moreover, point to the extension 
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of Kushin rule over this portion of Balichistdn ; 


while the chronological indications of the script 
and language (almost pure Sanskrit) are also of 





value. Sir Aurel notes that Tér-dherai is the first 
place where travellers coming from the direction of 
Tuki can now obtain water “after traversing for 
sbout six miles an utterly arid waste of bare clay, 
rock and detritus.” Yet an important highway be. 
tween cast and west must have possed through 
these valleys from prehistoric times, the memory of 
which was alive till some three centuries ago at all 
events, as Steel and Crowther went by here on their 


journey from India to Persian in 1614, and Sebastian | 


Manrique followed the same route in 1642, 

The Chinese travellor Hetan-teang in his refer- 
ence to Fa-la-na, “the jdentity of which with 
Bannd and the adjacent part,of the Dimjit is not 


subject to doubt,” in Sir Aurel's opinion, relates | 


that the local people reported that adjoining it on 
the west was a country called Ai-kiang-na situated 


among mountain valleys, with local chiefs and no 


supreme ruler, and that the country abounded in 
sheep and horses, including a breed of exrelient 
horses very rare in other countries and ¥ 
prized. Sir Aurel now definitely identifies this 
country—the Qiqin of the Arab historinns—with 
Waziristiin together perhaps with some adjacent 
motntain tracts of the same character to the south 


of the Gumal. This is but another example of how | 


Alexander Cunningham was so often on the right 
scent. 

The observations recorded on pages 89-0) re. 
Farding the possibility of climatic change in these 
hilly and now arid regions will be read with special 
interest by students of physical and historical peo. 
graphy; while archmologiste will be attracted by 
the marked resemblance between much of the 
material discovered and the remains of the * chal. 
eolithic " period brought to light during recent yours 
at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, “What their 


approximate chronological relation with regard to | 


the Intter may be still stands in need of further 
investigation. But 50 much is certain,’ conclodes 
Sir Aurel, “in view of the Fecgraphical position 
which those sites of the chalcolithie peried in 
Northern Balichistim occupy that they help us 
very usefully to link up the prehistoric civilization 
now revealed on the lower Indus with that traced 


already before in Trin and easternmost Mesopo- 
tamia,”’ 
Cc. EB. A. W. Oo 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
In 8 recent issue of the I_4. the anthor of the 





notes on Hobson-Jobson mgrested that arrca 
In areea-nut was derived from Sanskrit pipe. 


They are, it appears to mo, as far apart os tho 
poles. The Arabic word Jufal for areen-not (see 
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| Hobson-Jobson, 2.0. areca &) may, however, be said to 


be akin to piiga. * For it seoms to be derived from 


‘Sanskrit pdge-phala (= the frait of the areca palm), 
with the final vowel a dropped from both the 


component words aa is usual in Hindustani and 
occurring in the quotation of 1510 a.p, in Hobson. 


Jobson, 1903, may be a mistake for foufel found 


in the quotation of 1424, 
Tamil : ajaikkdy, or adaikixiy (ema seu) 
Malayalam : afaykkd (.s1dsdaa) 

Tulu: adike (aa above). 

The Portuguese who came to Malabar in 1495 
4D. must have modelled their word areca on tho 
for the mut. 

The ordinary man's word for the nut is pdkke 
in Malayilam, pditu (UT¢@) in Tamil, and 
pékka in Tolugu. These must be from Sanskrit 
Pilga, or eice versa. It is the Malabar and Tulu 
Brihmaps that call the nut ajaykkd in MalayAlam, 
Some of the low class people of Malabar call it 
kowuikd ($0047), the nut of keraeussipha. 

The Malayilam word ajaykkd is made up of 
aja (2) and ki (#0). 


ary, however, gives it 
* close-clustering nut.” 
eerebrals ¢ and d by their r as in the following 


Tattukkusi (or——qi, £73642) : Tuticorin 
Tiruvdaldts (Eqerels78) : Travancore 
So, afaykkd (WEST) : areca 
The tree is called hawwuane (a5), or hamuke 
(4@6), or afaykkd maram (= arece-nut tree) in. 
The old Tamil Dictionary Ndmadipa Nighantu in. 
for &)%v (leaf) and those for Bar fh 9 2ov (betel leaf), 
which was esteemed as the leaf par excellence, In the 
Tamil country a betel Jeaf pouch is called Heri 


eu, which ‘literally means leaf-pouch, 9 cud 


and Juve in Malayilam mean the same thing as 
Tamil 2920. In the Posage “ Sener 
Wg Gaomerd er grid Gee ite De wi” 
(South Indian Inscriptions, vol. V, No, 32) seri_d 
$7W means ‘ leaf and nut.’ 1.0., pan-supdri, oxactly. 
T. K. Josern. 
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ALEXANDER’S PASSAGE OF THE JHELUM 
ALEXANDER’S PASSAGE OF THE JHELUM.* 
By Sm AUREL STEIN, E.C.LE. 

Tur site of Alexander's bold passage of the Hydaspes, the present Jhelum, and his victory 
over King Poros’s Indian army has been much discussed, but no definite solution of the ques- 
tion could be reached. Different locations were proposed by those officers who, in days long 
past, visited one part or another of the ground where routes from the Indus descend 
through the Salt Range to the Jhelum river. Neither they nor the scholars forming their 
opinions on those locations in the study had access to the accurate data to be gathered from 
the excellent large-scale maps of the Survey of India and modern antiquarian information. 

Prolonged experience elsewhere had taught me that even with the help thus afforded 
careful examination on the ground would be needed for a safe conclusion. The necessary 
freedom for such an investigation was offered to me last November while awaiting the start 
on archeological explorations in Southern Persia, which the generous support of Harvard 
University and the British Museum has rendered possible, 

Alexander's passage of the Jhelum, when it was swollen in flood, and his decisive vic- 
tory over the vastly superior army of his brave Indian adversary represent 4 historical event 
of lasting importance. It will suffice here to indicate briefly those data from the extant 
classical records of the event that help us to locate its scene. They are mainly to be gathered 
from Arrian’s Anabasis, Tt waa at Taxila that Alexander learned of the opposition which 
Poros, ruler of the region beyond the Hydaspes, was preparing to his advance into the 
Panjab. Taxila provides an absolutely safe starting point for Alexander's route from the 
side of the Indus ; for the position of Taxila at the ruined site of Shahderi, to the north-west 
of Rawalpindi, has long ago been correctly determined by General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
and Sir John Marshall's excavations have fully confirmed it. 

Alexander's march must have taken him across the Salt Range. When he reached the 
Hydaspes, after a march which Pliny’s record puts at 120 Roman miles, “ Poros Was seen on 
the opposite side with all his army and his array of elephants around him.” Alexander, we 
are told, “clearly recognized that it was impossible for him to cross where Poros himself 
encamped near the bank.” It was early summer, and the river was swollen by the melting 
snows of the mountains and unfordable, as it is now at this season. So he diverted the 
enemy's attention by demonstrations in different directions along his side of the river before 
making his dispositions for the crossing at the place finally chosen. 

About this we are told by Arrian that “there was a headland (dxpa) ascending from 
the bank of the Hydaspes at a point where the river made a remarkable bend, and this was 
thickly covered with all kinds of trees. Over against it lay an island covered with jungle. 

on Now the headland and the island were 150 stadia [about 174 miles] from the great 
camp.” Curtius states that the island was greater than the rest of the numerous islands in 
the river, and adds the important detail of a deep ravine (prealia fossa) near the bank helping 
there to screen troops, including cavalry. 
A Stormy Night. 

Leaving parts of his force at the camp, as well as between this and the island, Alexander 
took salected troops of horse and foot with secrecy to the headland, keeping at a considerable 
distance from the river. A stormy night of rain hid from observation the embarcation of 
the troops in boats and on skin rafts previously collected. “They were not seen by Poros's 
sentries until they had passed beyond the island.” The landing was safely effected, but 

vd to have taken place not on the mainland but on a large island separated from it by a 
channel of the river that had escaped notice. This, ordinarily shallow, could after the night's 
rainstorm be forded only with great difficulty. 

® Reprinted with the author's approval, and with the kind permission of the Editor, from the Times 
of 15th April 1932. 
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Of the events which followed only the briefest summary need be given. Alexander, lead- 

ing forward his cavalry, some 5,000 strong, easily routed the inferior force of horsemen and 
chariots first sent against him by Poros. Moving on he came upon the main Indian army, 
comprising 4,000 cavalry, 300 chariots, 200 elephants, and 30,000 infantry. The exact 
details recorded of Poroa’s order of battle afford a useful indication. We are told by Arrian 
that he posted his elephants in the front line at intervals of at least a plethron (101 ft.) ; behind 
them his infantry in a second line. " He had also troops of infantry posted on the wings 
beyond the elephants, and on both sides of the infantry the cavalry had been drawn up, and 
in front of it the chariots.” It is thus clear that Poros's front must have extended over more 
than four miles, 

Alexander first attacked the cavalry on the enemy's left wing and by an outflanking 
mancuvre completely routed it. This initial success, gained by the trained skill of the 
Macedonian cavalry and the genius of its leader, decided the issue. The Macedonian phalanx 
successfully faced the elephants, though suffering heavy losses. Finally surrounded by 
Alexander's cavalry and pressed by the phalanx, the whole Indian host was cut to pieces 
or fled. The pursuit was taken up by the troops which had been left on the right bank angl 
by that time had crossed. Poros himself, after fighting valiantly, was forced to surrender. 

As regards the ground which witnessed Alexander's great military achievement, two 
contending opinions have so far prominently held the field. One—first put forward by Sir 
Alexander Burnes, advocated by General Abbott in 1852 and learnedly revived by the late 
Mr. Vincent Smith in his Early History of India and other publications—made Alexander 
follow the line of the modern Grand Trunk Road to Jhelum town. It placed Alexander's 
crossing at a point ten miles above it, where the river, leaving the foothills, makes a bend, 
though not a marked one. But there is no “ headland ascending from the bank of the river ” 
to be found there, nor any deep ravine such as Curtius mentions. 

A still more serious objection to this location revealed itself when I closely examined 
the ground on the opposite side of the river. For the narrow riverine flat separating there 
the much broken foot of the Pabbi hills from the left bank of the river is crossed for fully 
four miles above Jhelum by marshy torrent beds containing quicksands. ‘This ground during 


the floods of the summer months is quite impassable, whether on foot or horseback. Nor 
would the limited ground between the river bank and the ravines at the foot of the Pabbi 
hills have allowed of a battle array extending over more than four miles. 

The rival theory, put forth by General Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1863, placed 
Alexander's camp at Jalalpur, a small town on the right bank of the river, some thirty miles 
below Jhelum. There one of the several routes leading across the Salt Range south-weat 
of the Grand Trunk Road debouches, and there, as the sketch map shows, the river leaves 
the foot of a rugged projecting spur of the Salt Range. The Nestor of Indian archwology 
sought the place of Alexander's crossing at Dilawar, at the upper end of that spur. 

But the distance between Jalalpur and Dilawar is only eight miles. This would not agree 
with the 150 stadia (17) miles) definitely mentioned as separating Alexander's camp from the 
place of crossing. So General Cunningham made Alexander's troops perform a night march 
of that length, supposing it to have taken them up a narrow winding ravine and then across 


Jalalpur, 

But: if the location of Alexander's camp at Jalalpur proved thus untenable, my close 
examination of this place and its vicinity, on the other hand, revealed a very striking agree- 
ment between all its topographical features with the recorded description of Alexander's 
crossing place, The town, of some 3,000 inhabitants, is built on rising ground at the foot of a 
emall outlier of the Salt Range, which rises close behind it to more than 1,000 ft. above the 
river. Immediately to the east of it lies the wide, winding mouth of the Kandar Kas, a 
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torrent bed joining the river. Within less than a mile there passes a northern branch of the 
Jhelum known as Halkiwani Nala, carrying much water at the time of the summer floods. 
Jalalpur marks the south-western corner of a boldly projecting spur of the Salt Range, which 
for a distance of some eight miles higher up falls off steeply to the river washing ita foot. 
Nowhere else along its course after debouching from the mountains does the Jhelum touch 
ground which could possibly be described as a headland or promontory. 

Here at Jalalpur we havea conspicuous headland at a marked bend of the river. There is 
a winding torrent bed wide enough at its sides to afford room for collecting troops, and with bold 
hillocks rising on either flank such as would effectively screen preparations for an intended cross- 
ing, The Kandar Kas corresponds thus exactly to the preralfa fossa, or deep ravine, men- 
tioned by Curtius. There are large trees and bushes growing on the ground on either side of its 
mouth. And—what deserves special notice—there is a large island stretching down from oppo- 
site this mouth between the Halkiwani branch and the present main river bed farther south. 

This island, now occupied in patches by fields of the Admana hamlet, measures in length 
close on five miles. It is subject to inundation in years of heavy floods and therefore abandon- 
ed for the most part to jungle growth of high scrub and trees, just as Curtius describes the 
“island larger than the rest, wooded and suitable for concealing“ Alexander's boats and 
rafta on their passage. 

The accord between the topography of the Jalalpur ground and the classical account 
of the river passage is thus striking enough. But what in my belief definitely locates Alexan- 
der's crossing place at Jalalpur is the combined historical and archeological evidence fortunately 
now available as regards the route which is the most likely to have brought the great 
conqueror through the Salt Range down to the river. 

Below the route which leads down from the Salt Range to Jhelum town, and which the 
Emperor Sher Shah’s great fortress at Rohtas guarded, there is no route that can come into 
consideration in this connexion until we get to the one which debouches at Jalalpur and which 
has led to the erroncous location there of Alexander's main camp. But farther down there 
are several passes which an invader crossing the Salt Range from the side of the Peshawar 





Valley and Taxila could have conveniently used. 


The Pass of Nandana. 
Among these passes there is one that figures very significantly in the accounts of the 


\earliest of the invasions after Alexander's of which we have any details. It is the pasa of 
’Nandana, repeatedly mentioned, along with the stronghold that guarded it, in connexion 


with the campaigns of the famous Muhammadan invader of India, Mahmud of Ghazna. As 
rightly observed by Mr. W.5. Talbot in his “ Gazetteer of the Jhelum District " (1905), the 
holder of the Nendana hill “ had the absolute command of what is one of the moat obvious 
routes across the [Salt] Range.” The descent through the Nandana pass would bring the 
invader to the right bank of the Jhelum close to the large village of Haranpur, and the distance 
from there to Jalalpur, as measured along the present main road, keeping well away from the 
river, is about seventeen miles, just as Arrian’s account indicates it between Alexander's camp 
on the river and the headland where his crossing took place. Thus topography and anti- 
quarian facts in close agreement lead us to Jalalpur as the site of that successful achievement. 
It is on the absolutely open and flat plain which stretches south of the left bank of the 
river all the way down from Jalalpur to opposite Haranpur that we must look for the field 
of battle. But its exact position cannot be determined, since we are not told the distance at 
which Poros's main force was encountered from the place of landing. Nor can we definitely 
indicate the site of Nikaia, the town which Alexander founded where he gained his victory. 

We are in o better position as regards Boukephala, the town founded by Alexander at 
the place where Boukephalos, his favourite charger, died. Strabo distinctly puta it at the 
point where Alexander embarked for his passage. We may hence safely locate Boukephala 
at Jalalpur. 
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THE GREAT ST'0PA AT NAGARJUNAKONDA IN SOUTHER 

Br A. H. LONGHURST. ; Vee 
NAGARJUNAKONDA, or NAgirjuna’s hill, is the name of a big rocky flat-topped hill on the 
right bank of the Krishna river in the Palnid taluk of the Guntur district of the Madras Pre- 
aidency, and 15 miles west by north of Macherla railway station, the terminus of the new 
line from Guntur opened in 1931. The hill stands in a valley completely shut in by a ring 
of hills, an offshoot of the Nallamalais (Black Hills) of the adjoining Kurnool district, ou 
three sides, with the Krishna river on the fourth or north-western side, where it forms the 
boundary between this part of the Madras Presidency and the Nizam’s Dominions. The 
annexed site plan (Plate IT) shows the geographical features of the area and the positions of 

the monuments discovered, | 
Nagarjunakonda is about 60 miles distant from Amarivati as the crow flies, but con- 
siderably further by river. It is a wild and desolate spot, and being shut in by the surround- 
ing rocky hills is usually very hot during most months of the year. There is a rough cart 
track from Macherla to Nigulavaram, a distance of 10 miles, but the remaining 5 milea over 
the hills and through the valley to Nagarjunakonda has to be performed on foot, as no cart 











The hill was once fortified, and remains of brick and stone fort: ications still remain 
all along the rugged cliffs surrounding the plateau on its summit, showing that it was once 
used as a citadel ; but no ruined buildings of interest were discovered on the hill. At the 
eastern foot of the hill and scattered throughout the valley are a number of ruined sfipes 
of all sizes, from |ittle structures 8 feet in diameter to large ones like the Great Siipa, 106 
fect in diameter. There are also many ruined monasteries and apsidal Buddhist temples, 
showing that, at one time, there existed here a large and flourishing Buddhist settlement, 
far larger in fact than the one at Amardvati lower down the river. A number of important 
inscriptions in Prakrit and in Brahmi characters of about the second century a.p, were 
dissovered in connection with the Great Stipa and two apsidal temples, Professo Vogel 
of Leiden University hag published an account of these old records in the Epigraphia Indica, 
volume XX, 1031. Besides a number of inscriptions and ruined buildings, many lead coins of 
the Andhra period, gold and silver reliquaries, pottery, statues and over four hundred magnifi < 
cent bas-relief sculptures similar to those from Amarivati, were recovered during the excava- 
tions which I conducted at Nagirjunakanda during the cold seasons of 1928 to 1931, when JT 
completed the explorations. A brief account of these discoveries appears in the Annual Reports 
of the Archeological Survey of India for those years, but a fully illustrated account af 
the remarkable discoveries made would fill a large volume, and has yet to be writtep. 

The historical information furnished by the inscriptions is somewhat meagre, and the 
careless manner in which some of them were_ engraved adds to the difficulty of interpreting 
the precise meaning of certain words and sentences. The records belong to the Southern 
Ikhiku dynasty, who were ruling in thia part of India between the second and third centurics 
A.D. It is clear from these inscriptions that they were kings of considerable importance, 
as they formed matrimonial alliances not only with the rulers of Vanavasa. (North Kangra), 
but also with the kings of Ujjayini in Central India. A curious fact about these Southern 
Ikhfikus revealed by the inscriptions, is that while the rulers were followers of | fas 
and performed Vedic sacrifices, their consorts were devotees of the Buddha and erected build- 
ings for the Buddhists settled at Nag&rjunakonda and made pious donations to the sttipas. 
Most of these buildings owed their existence to the piety of certain queens and princesses 
belonging to the royal house of Ikhaku, the principal founder being a princess named ChAmtisiri, 
who is praised for her munificence in many of the inscriptions belonging to the Great Stdpa, 
or Mahdchetiya, as it is called in the pillar inscriptions belonging to it, and which was founded, 


Note—The copyright of the photographs reproduced to illustrate this aide ix reserved by the Archmwolo 
gical Survey of India, a 
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SITE PLAN 
Showing Positions of Monuments discovered at Nigirjunnkogda, Palnid Tiluk, Guntur District. 
References to Numbers 
|. (ireat Stapa No. | 7. Monastery No. 4 and Stipa No. 3 
2, Chaitya No. | and Monastery No, | 5. Stipa No, 6 
3. Chaitya No, 2 and Monastery No, 2 0. Monastery No. 5 aah Shipa Nos, 7 anid § 
4. Chaitya Nos. 3 and 4, Monastery No, 3 and Stipa No, 4 lO. Palace Bite 
5. Stipa No, 2 ll. Stipa No. 9 
6. Stipa No, 3 l2. Wharf 
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Fig. l. The Great Stipe, Nagdrjunakonda, after excavations, 


(Dotted line shows original height of Stipa.) 
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Fig, 2. The Great Stdpa, Nigirjunakogda (restored), 
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Fig. 1. Chamber in the Great Stipe at Nipirjunakogda which contained the relica, 
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Fig. 2. Plan of the Great Stipa at Nigirjunakonida, 
(X marks apot where the relics were found,| 
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Fig. |. Remains of the broken pot containing the relice found in the Great Stipa at Naigirjunakonda, 
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Fig. 2. The Buddhas relics from the Great Sitpa at Nigirjunakonda. The bone relic and gold reliquary 
are marked | and 2 respectively (actual size), 
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or perhaps rebuilt, when the pillars were added, by the lady in question in the sixth year 
of the reign of king Siri-Virapurisadata between the second and third centuries ap. The 
same royal lady built a monastery and an apsidal temple close to the eastern gate of the Great 
Stépa, the ruins of which remain. Another important inscription was found engraved on 
the stone floor of an apsidal temple situated on a rocky hill about two furlongs to the east 
of the Great Stipa, and known locally as Nahardllabédu. This temple and a monastery 
standing alongside of it were built by s lady named Bodhisiri and dedicated to the fraterni- 
ties of Ceylonese monks settled at NAgirjunakonda. The inscription relates that these 
Ceylonese Buddhists had converted the people of Kashmir, Gandhira, China, Ceylon, Bengal, 
Kanara, and other places in India. The latter part of the inscription mentions other pious 
works by Bodhisiri, including a pillared hall or mandapa at Kantakasela, which, as Dr. Vogel 
points out in his account of these inscriptions, must be identical with “ the emporium Kanti- 
Kossula " mentioned by Ptolemy as being situated “ after the mouths of the Maisélos (Krishna).” 
The Periplua speaks of “the region of Masalia" stretching a long way along the coast,” 
and adds, “a great quantity of muslins is made here.” The ancient name by which the 
Krishna delta was known to the Greeks is preserved in that of the seaport of Masulipatam. 

In the same inscription (F of Dr. Vogel's list), the name of the ancient city that once 
existed in the Nagirjunakouda valley is given as Vijayapuri, and the hill now known as 
Naharallabédu, on which Bodhisiri erected the temple and monastery for the Ceylonese 
monks, is called the Lesser Dhammagiri situated on Sriparvata. The hill in question is 
an offshoot of the surrounding Nallamalais of the adjoining Kurnool district. These hills 
extend in a south-westerly direction all along the river into the Kurnool district, where, on the 
top of a wooded hill some 50 miles south-west of Nagarjunakonda and facing the river, stands 
the famous Srisailam temple sacred to Siva and a great place of pilgrimage in the spring, 
when a big annual festival is held there. Yt thus seems from this inscription that in early 
times the Nallamalais were known as Sriparvata, This is an interesting point, because there 
ig an ancient tradition preserved in Tibet that the famous Buddhist divine Nag&rjuna ended 
his days in @ monastery on Sriparvata in Southern India. If this monastery is the same 
a8 the ruined one on the Lesser Dhammagiri, it would follow that the association of Nagir- 
jana with this locality has been preserved up to the present day in the name Nigirjunakonda 
(NagArjuna’s Hill). 

The fact that a monastery and a temple were built specially for the benefit of Ceylonese 
monks shows that very cordial relations must have existed between the Andhra Buddhists 
and their co-religionists in Ceylon at that period. The existence of such relations can be 
readily accounted for by the sea-borne trade which was carried on between the porta of 
Ceylen and the great emporium Kantakasela of the Krishna delta. It was no doubt this 
trade which was mainly respensible for the flourishing state of Buddhism in this part of 
Southern India, which enabled the Buddhist merchants and their royal masters to raise 
monuments of such magnificence as those at Niagirjunakonda and Amar&vati. As Dr. 
Vogel mentions, the decline of Buddhism in the lower Krishna valley may have had other 
causes besides the general wane of that religion ali over India, there may have been economic 
factors at work, such as the decline of the sea-borne trade with the West. which had caused 
vast quantities of Roman gold to pour into Southern India. There was also the conquest 
of the South by the Gupta Emperor Samudra Gupta and the rise of powerful dynasties de- 
voted to Brahmanism, like the Pallava dynasty in the South and the Chiiukya in the Weat. 

The ruined buildings discovered, represent the remains of sffipas, monasteries, apsidal 
temples and a palace. They were all built of large bricks measuring 20" 10"°%3", the same 
dimensions as the bricks recently found at Bulandibigh near Patn& in Bihir, the ancient 
site of Pitaliputra. It is strange that at two sites so far distant both should yield large bricks 
of the same dimensions. The pillars, floors, statues and important sculptures were executed 
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in white or grey limestone bling marble. No other stone was used, and it was brought 
to the site by means of the river and landed at a stone-built whari that still remains (see 
Plate I, 12), The wharf is about 250 feet in length, 50 feet wide and 6 feet in height along 
the river front and at both ends, Three rows of broken stone pillars extending from end to 
end show that it was originally provided with a wooden roof, probably thatched. 1t seems 
to have served as a kind of Customs House, with a row of shops or godowns on either side. 
Here, the Krishna is more than half a mile wide, with numerous sandbanks and huge rocks 
in ite bed, but during the rains it isa very large river and navigable for country craft right — 
down to the sea. 

On plan and in construction, the Andhra af@pae differ from those found in the North. 
They are built in the form of a wheel with hub, spokes and tire all complete and executed 
in brickwork (see plan of stipa on Plate I{I). The open spaces between the radiating 
walls were filled up with earth, and the dome or brick casing built over the structure. As 
no traces of structural stone fees have been discovered in Southern India, we may presume 
that they were built of brick and plaster and decorated with the rail ornament in the latter 
material. The sttipas were covered with chunam, or fine shell-lime plaster, from top to bottom, 
and the moulding and other ornamentation was usually executed in stucco or plaster. 
The dome rested on a cireular platform or drum from 2 to 5 feet in height according to the 
size of the monument. On top of the drum was a narrow path encircling the foot of the dome, 
and on each of the four sides, facing the cardinal points, was a rectangular platform resembling 
an altar and the same height as the drum. In the inscriptions these platforms are described 
as ayaka-platiorms, becacee they usually supported a group of five stone pillars, called 
ayaka-khambhas (ayaka-pillars). The precise meaning of the word ayaka is not known, 
but it is used much as we use the word ‘altar.’ From the bas-relief representations of sifipas 
recovered from the Nigirjunakonda and Amarivati stipas, the ayeka-platiorm appears 
as an altar, on which pious donors are portrayed depositing their offerings of fruit and flowers. 
All Andhra astipas had these platforms, but only those belonging to large and important 
monuments were provided with pillars. As each group consisted of five pillars, the total 
number of pillars for each stiipa so decorated was twenty. The inscriptions show that these 
pillars represent gifts made to the stipa in honour of the Buddha and to the merit of the 
pious donors who provided the money for the work ; but no information is given as to the 
meaning or symbolism of the pillars. 

The chief scenes portrayed in the sculptures recovered from these Andhra shipas re. 
present the five great ‘miracles,’ or chief events in the life of the Buddha, namely, the Nativity, 
Renunciation, Sambodhi, First Sermon, and the Buddha's Death. These five incidents are 
portrayed over and over again, either as beautifully executed bas-reliaf scenes, or else as 
mere conventional symbols, such as a tree, wheel and stiipa. In this form they are found 
engraved on some of the bases of the eyaka-pillars belonging to the Amsaravati Siipa now 
in the Madras Museum; and I discovered at Nigirjunakonda four bases of ayaka-pillars each 
ornamented with a bas-relief representation of the ‘ First Sermon.’ The presence of these 
symbols carved on the bases of the pillars seems to indicate that they were set up to com- 
memorate the five great miracles; just as we know Aéoka erected pillars to mark the sacred 
spots where these events are said to have occurred in Nepil and Bihir, As it was impossible 
for those living in the Krishna district to erect the pillars on the actual spots in Northern 
India, they seem to have hit upon the idea of conventionalising the pillars into groups of 
five for the snke of convenience, so that the events could be commemorated locally, and 
also, perhaps, with a view to adding to the splendour and importance of the stdpas, as in the 
case of the Amarivati Stipa, where the stone casing to the dome, the ayaka-platforms and 
Pillars, and the stone railing, were all added to the monument in the second or third cen. 

tury 4.D. This we know from the inscriptions belonging to that monument. In caxlier tines 
the ayaka-pillars were unknown, and they only occur in the Andhra stiipas of that period. 
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The platforms and pillars vary in size and height according vensions 
stiipa to which they belong. The pillars vary from 10 to 30 feet in height, with square bases 
and octagonal shafte. The tops are round, showing that they could not have supported 
capitals or any other kind of ornaments. In some of the bas-relief pictures of sffpas, the 
pillars are shown crowned with frisila ornaments, the centre pillar often with a miniature 
aldpa asa capital. This is incorrect and purely decorative, as they never supported anything 
and could not do so as the tops were round, so that any ornament placed there would fall 
immediately to the ground. In this case the ornaments merely indicate that the pillars 
were dedicated to the Buddha, and the inscriptions confirm this. 

In the sculptures two kinds of stiipas are depicted—one a plain brick and plaster structure 
like the st@pas of the Aéokan age; and the other is similar in all respects, except that the brick 
surface is faced with richly carved stone slabs embedded in mortar. This stone casing was 
applied only to the face of the drum, ayaka-platforms and lower portion of the dome. The 
upper portion of the domes of all Andhra stipes was executed in brick and plaster and deco- 
rated with a characteristic garland ornament encircling the dome, This ornament always 
appears in the bas-relief representations of sfiipas, and is in the form of a broad festoo 

The stone casing was applied only to the base of the dome, as it is obvious that flat stone 
slahs could not be fixed to the curved surface of the upper portion of thedome. In order 
to do this, each stone would have to be specially cut with a convex front and a concave back, 
and even then it would be very difficult to keep the stones in position, so this part of the 
and partly with plaster ornamentation, the two materials being used together, and when 
the work was completed the st@pa waa given a coating of shell-lime plaster from top to bottom, 
to hide any defects or inequalities in the work. For this purpose, the white limestone used 
for this work was specially suitable, as it was of the right colour and takes whitewash or 
plaster readily, being very absorbent. It was no doubt these considerations and the fact 
that it is soft and easy to work when freshly quarried, that led to its general use in the Krishna 
valley. From the remains of slate-stone bas-reliefs and plaster ornament recovered from 
the ruined sfilpas of Gandh4ra, it seems that they were decorated in the same manner as 
those erected by the Andhras. The inscriptions show that there was considerable intercourse 
between the Buddhists of Gandb4ra and their co-religionists in the South, and in all proba- 
bility the Andhras adopted the custom from the Gandhifra builders in the second century 
a.D., or thereabouts. Gandhdra influence is also strongly marked in many of the Andhra 
has-reliefs and statues in the round. Traces of Roman influence are also manifest in a few 
of the sculptures and in two small gold medallions recovered from Nagirjunakonda. This 
surprising, as we know that in the second and third centuries of our era there was 
sea-borne trade between Rome and this part of Southern India. 


When complete, the Great Stipa at Nigirjunakonda must have been a perfect example 
of a plain Andhra stipe (Plate I, fig. 2). Tt is built of large bricks measuring 20" x 10" X3", 
and in the usual form of a wheel (Plate ITI, fig. 2). It was covered with plaster from top 
to bottom, the dome being decorated with the usual garland ornament, and the drum with 
a few simple mouldings executed in plaster. No stone was used in its construction, the 
ayaka-pillars alone being of that material, and, as at Amarivati, they probably represent 
a later addition to the af@pa. They were gifts, as their inscriptions show, and were erected 
betwoen the second and third centuries A.p. The diameter of the atipa including the drum 
ig 106 feet, The drum is raised 6 feet above the ground level, and the total height of the 
monument, excluding the fee, must have been about 70 to 80 feet. On top of the drum 
is a narrow path, 7 feet wide, extending all round the base of the dome. No traces of steps 
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up to this path were found, but it is possible that they may have existed. No steps are depict- 
ed in the bas-relief representations of stiipas, 30 perhaps there were none to any of these monu- 
ments. The ayake-platforms are 22 feet in length and 6 feet in width, and the bases of the 
five stone pillars were securely built into the brickwork. In the stone-faced aliipas, the 
ayoka-platforms were the most highly decorated features of the stipa. Here the Andhra 
sculptor exhibited his best works of art, partly because these platforms were regarded as very 
holy structures resembling altars on which votive offerings were placed, and mainly perhaps, 
because they faced the four open gateways of the stipa, so that they were the first objects 
seen by anyone entering the sacred precinct around the afipa. The sffpa was surrounded 
hy a processional path 13 feet in width, and enclosed by a wooden railing standing on brick 
foundations, which still remain. The gateways were formed by extending the railing out- 
wards, so as to form a screen on each side of the entrance, but there were apparently no 
transoms spanning the entrance, like those of the Siifichi terapas. No traces of stone rails or 
toranas were found at Nagarjunakonda, and it is quite clear that none existed there. 

As o tule, the rails and gates were constructed of carved woodwork, no doubt resting 
on brick foundations, to protect them from damp and the ravages of white ants. It was only 
in very special cases that they were ever executed in stone, and then they were merely stone 
models of carved wooden originals, 

When first discovered, the Great Stipa at Nigirjunakooda was a large mound of earth 
and broken brick overgrown with grass and jungle, with two ayaka-pillars standing erect, 
the remaining eighteen pillars having fallen. As the whole of the dome of the stiipa had 
been demolished, the ayake-pillars and platforms thrown down and broken by treasure 
seekers, the chances of finding any relics in the edifice appeared very remote indeed. The 
first thing was to remove the debris and trace out the plan of the structure and recover the 
broken pillars. When this work was finished and the excavations completed, the appearance 
of the Great Stdpa may be gathered from Plate I, fig. -1. 

Fortunately, instead of placing the relica in the centre of the Great Stipa, they were 
deposited in one of the outer chambers on the north-western side of the atiipa, where they 
escaped the notice of the treasure seekers who wrecked the monument (Plate IIT, fig. 1). 
As the atiipa contained 40 chambers, all of which had to be excavated down to the natural 
ground level, the excavation of this monument was a very laborious task that took a month 
to complete. At last, when we had given up all hopes of finding anything of interest, one 
of the coolies noticed a small broken pot in the north-western corner of the chamber marked 
with a cross on the plan (Plate III, fig. 2). The pot had been crushed when the chamber 
was filled with earth by the Buddhists, and all that remained is shown in Plate IV, fig. 1. 
On the surface were a few white crystal beads and a tiny gold box, After carefully sifting 
the contents of the pot the following objects were found :-—a fragment of bone placed in 
a small round gold reliquary three-quarters of an inch in diameter. This was placed in a 
little silver casket, shaped like a miniature sliipa, 24 inches in height, together with a few 
vold flowers, pearls, garnets and crystala, The three large crystal beads and the round ear- 
ornament were placed in the pot and not in the casket. The latter unfortunately was very 
corroded and broken, but a replica was made, which appears in the photograph showing the 
finds recovered from the tomb (Plate IV, fig. 2). The earthenware pot containing the casket 
and reliquary was placed originally in the corner of the chamber, which was filled up with 
earth as soon as the consecration ceremony was over. The brick dome was then built over 
the remains, and the plastering and decoration of the attipa completed. No traces of orna- 
mental plaster were found in the debris round the monument, except portions of simple 
mouldings that once decorated the plinth and cornice of the drum. It must have been a 
perfectly plain structure like those of the Asokan age before the ayaka-pillars were added 

in the second century a.p. (Plate IT, fig. 2). 
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Tn the inscriptions bencgine to the Great Stipa, the monument is called the “ Mahd- 
chetiya of the Lord, the Supreme Buddha," clearly showing that the tomb was consecrated 
to the Great Teacher and to nobody else. The discovery of the dhdtu, or bone relic, proves 
that the monument was a d/dtugarbha, or ‘tomb containing a relic,’ and that it was not a 
mere ‘dedicatory * stiipa. The latter were memorial stipes, which contained no relics, and, 
like Asoka’s pillars, were erected on celebrated sites sacred to the Buddha, such as his birth- 
place, and so on. It is, therefore, obvious that the Great Stipa did not belong to this class 
of memorial monument. The inscriptions do not definitely state why the stiipa was built ; 
they merely state that the ayaha-pillars were dedicated to the Buddha, and that they were 
set up by the princess Chimtisiri and other royal ladies of the same house. Supposing the 
stipa to have been already in existence prior to the erection of the pillars, it would have been 
necessary first to enlarge the drum and build the ayaka-platforms to accommodate the 
pillars, and then replaster and decorate the a#ipa from top to bottom to complete the work. 
Tn fact, it would have meant rebuilding the whole of the exterior of the monument. Dr. 
Vogel is of opinion that the inscriptions show that the Mahicheliya was “ founded” by 
Chimtisiri, but it is by no means clear whether she built, rebuilt, or merely contributed to 
the structure. If she did build the sff@pa, then it was she who enshrined the relic found in 
the chamber ; but it is impossible to believe that so great an event as thia could have occurred 
without the fact being recorded in at least one of the many inscriptions referring to the attipa. 
We know that the monument was consecrated to the Buddha, as the inscriptions are quite 
clear on this point. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the relic recovered from the 
tomb represents a dilu, or corporeal relic of the Great Teacher, otherwise there could be 
no possible reason for calling the tomb the “ Mehdchetiya of the Lord, the Supreme Buddha.” 
That the Mahdchetiya was regarded as a particularly holy shrine is obvious from the tone, 
and wording of the inscriptions found at the site. Again, the size of the tomb, the number 
of pious donations made by ladies of royal blood, and the fact that pilgrims came from all 
over India and Ceylon to reverence it, afford testimony of this. 

Unfortunately, the meaning of some of the words and phrases met with in the inscriptions 
is very obscure. Commenting upon this, Dr. Vogel says—‘ A considerable difficulty in 
the way of interpreting the NAgarjunikonda inscriptions is the want of precision of which 
they show ample evidence. Considering that these inscriptions were meant to be perpetual 
records of pious donations made by ladies of royal blood, the careless manner in which they 
have been recorded is astonishing. Not only single syllables but whele words have been 
omitted,"" Dr. Hirfinands Sdstri, Epigraphist to the Government of India, who has also 
made a study of these inscriptions, found the same difficulty, and, as might be expected in 
the circumstances, his interpretation of the precise meaning of certain words differs from 
Dr. Vogel's. The records belonging to the Mahdchetiya open with an invocation to the 
Buddha, who is extolled in a long string of laudatory epithets, Dr. Hirinanda Siastri 
is of opinion that the style and wording of the invocation shows that the Mahdcheliya has 
been specified in these inscriptions as ‘ protected by the corporeal remains of the Buddha" 
and that the genitive case is used here to discriminate this sfipa from others not simi- 
larly consecrated. Nine ruined sfipas were discovered at Nagirjunakonda, four of them 
highly decorated with stone bas-reliefs similar to those recovered from Amarivati, but 
the Mahdcheliya is the only one bearing inscriptions indicating that it was consecrated to 
the Buddha, 

The discovery of the relic and the fact that inscription B. 2 of Dr. Vogel’s List, definitely 
gives the name of the monument as the MaAdchefiya of the Buddha, seem conclusive evidence 
that the monument was originally built to enshrine some corporeal remains of the Buddha, 
as Dr. Hirfinanda Sastri maintains. The sfipa was probably built long before Chimtisiri 
set up the pillars and rebuilt the structure in the second century A.p., or thereabouts, which 
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would explain why the inscriptions give no information about the consecration or how the 
relic was obtained. If the Ma/ichetiya did exist prior to the second century a.p., the fact 
that it contained corporeal remains of the Great Teacher would have been known throughout 
India and Ceylon, thus making it unnecessary to record this information in inscriptions added 
to the monument in later times. 

We know from the inscriptions recovered from SaAiichi, Sirnith and Amardvati that 
the great stiipas that existed at these three famous sites were all rebuilt in later times. These 
inscriptions give the names of some of the pious donors who found the money for the addi- 
tions to these monuments, but, like the Nagirjunakonda inscriptions, they give no informa- 
tion concerning the purpose for which the sfiépas were built, or when they were erected, just 
the very points which we should so much like to know. The Amarévati inscriptions show 
that the stone casing, ayaka-pillars and stone railing were added to the Great Sifpa at 
that place in the second or third century a-v., that is, at the same period as that in which 
Chamtisiri set up the pillars and rebuilt the Mahdcheliya at Nigdrjunakonda. Originally, 
the Amarivati Stipa seems to have been a plain brick and plaster efiipa similar to the Mahd- 
chetiya, and it must have been a particularly holy shrine, else it would never have been 
enlarged and decorated in so costly a fashion. Perhaps when ChAmtisiri learned what was 
taking place at Amarivati, she felt it incumbent upon herself, as the leading devotee of the 
Buddha at Naigirjunakonda, to redecorate and improve the Majdchetiya. 

Personally, like Dr. Hirinanda Sstri, I do not think there can be any doubt that the 
Mahécheliya was originally built to enshrine some corporeal remains of the Buddha, and that 
the fragment of bone found in the gold reliquary represents a genuine didtu, or relic, of the 
Great Teacher. There is no reason why such a relic could not have been obtained from 
Northern India long before the days of ChAmtisiri, 











THE HISTORY OF THE PARAMARA MAHAKUMARAS. 
By D. C. GANGULY, 

Tut Paramiras of MAlw& rose to the highest pitch of their glory during the reign of 
Bhoja (cirea 1000-1055 a.p.), Bhoja was succeeded by Jayasimha, Udayaditya, Laksma- 
deva, Naravarman (1094-1133 a.p.) and Yasovarman (1134 a.p.). During the reign of Nara- 
varman the long protracted war between the Caulukyas of Gujarit and the Paraméras broke 
out. This finally resulted into the overthrow of the Paramira government in Malwa during 
the reign of Yasovarman. Jayavarman, the son of Yasovarman, succeeded in regaining his 
ancestral throne sometime between 1138 and 1144 a.p. But shortly afterwards he Was 
overthrown by Ballila, apparently a scion of the Hoysala family of Dvdrasamudra and the 
leader of the Caulukya army of Karnita. Ballila, within a very short time after this victory, 
met his death at the hand of the Caulukya Kumérapila of Gujardt, who thereafter brought 
the whole of Malwa under his suzerainty, 

Kumarapila, after the annexation of MAlw4, turned his attention to its internal admi- 
ministered through his governors. The charge of the eastern division Was entrusted to the 
Mahisidhanika Rajyapdla, whose headquarter was Udayapur in Bhilasa.1 In 1163 a ia 
when this chief was in office, a certain personage named Vasantapila made some deneiicna 





died in 1172 a.p., and was succeeded by Ajayapdla (1172-1176 42D.):  Duelnakeains 
; ; ™ = L 7 ; 2 pg = 
1 f.A., vol. XVIII, p. 243. 2 Thid., pp. 342-43. 
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aga bigukh ua Sy chine of the over of t prorinee® In 1172 .n., Eahapieaks, 
for the ephiiival benefit ot his father, scasshed ths villagnot Umaratha, situated in the Pathaka 
| rmgfirika-Catuhsagti, in favour of the god Vaidyandtha, at Udayapur.* Here 
the record encibes Udayapur as being situated in the province (mapdala) of Bhiillasvimi- 
mahidvadagaka (modern Bhilsa). This settles the eastern limit of the kingdom over which 
the Caulukyas asserted their supremacy in the third quarter of the twelfth century A.D. 
During this period, though the Imperial dynasty of the Paramfras was lost in obsc | 
some of its junior branches continued to rule over the old Paramérs kingdom south of the 
Vindhya mountains. Their ruling chiefa assumed the titles Samadhigaia patica-mahd- 
éabd-dlamkira-viréjamana-mahdkumdra.’ This means that they were great princes who 
attained the five mahd-sabdas. The following are the sources of evidence from which we 
may reconstruct their history -— 
A. The copper-plate grant of the Mahdrija Yasovarmadeva,’ dated VS. 1192= 
1135 a.D. 
B. The copper-plate grant of the Mabdrajaidhirija, Jayavarmadeva.' The genealogy 
given is— 














P.M.P. Udaydaditya. 
| 
P.M.P. Naravarman. 
P.M.P. Yasovarman. 
- 
| 
P.M.P. Jayavarman. 
C, The copper-plate grant of the Mahikumfira Laksmivarmadeva," dated V.5. 
1200—1144 a.p. The kings mentioned are— 
P.M.P. Udayaditya. 
| 
P.M.P. Naravarman. 
P.M.P. Yasovarman, 
Mah&kumira Laksmivarman. 
Here the name of Jayavarman is omitted. 
D. The Piplidnagar grant’? of the Mahikuoméra Hariéeandra, dated V.S. 1235= 
1178 4.p. In this the genealogy is given thus— 
P. M. P. Udaydaditya. 
P, M. P. Naravarman. 
P. M. P. Yasovarman. 
| 
P, M. P. Jayavarman. 
Mahikuméra Hariscandra, son of Lakgmivarman. 
Hariscandra is mentioned in the record as having obtained his re through 


4 hed. 5 7.A., vol. XIX, p. 362. ® Jhid., p. 348. 


7 Ibid. | i. 
‘wre. P ® JASB., vol. VII, p. 736. 


? Ibid., p. 349. 8 Jbid,, p. 351. 
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the favour of Jayavarman.!? Laksmivarman does not appear in it among the 
succeeding rulers. He is merely referred to in the concluding line of the inscription 
as the father of Hariécandra. 
E. The Bhopal grant of the Mahikumdra Udayavarmadeva,'! dated V.8. 1256= 
1199 a.p. The kings referred to are— 
P.M.P, Yasovarman, 


| 
P.M.P, Jayavarman. 

It is stated that after the conclusion of the reign of Jayavarman, Lakgmivarman ob- 
tained the sovereignty for himself by force of arms."? He was succeeded by 
Hariscandra’s eon Udayavarman. MHariscandra is not mentioned here as a successor 
of lakeuivermun, but merely as the father of Udayavarman. 

F, The inscription of Arjunavarman, king of Dhard, dated 1210, 1213, 1215 a.v.™ 
The pedigree is given thus— 

Bhoja, 

Udayaditya, 
| 

Naravarman, 

Yasovarman, 
| 


Ajayavarman, 





Res, 
| 
Subhatavarman, 
Arjunavarman, 
Here Yasovarman’s successor is given as Ajayavarman, and not as Jayavarman, 
G. The Mandhata plate of Devapéla,“ dated V.S. 1282—1925 ap. The genealogy given 
here isthe same as that in A., with the additional information that Arjunavarman 
was succeeded by Devapdla, earn of Harifcandra. In his Harsauda grant™ Deva- 
pala assumes the title Samadhigata-pafica-mahd-dabda, which connects him with 
the Mahdkumfra family. Hence there can be no doubt that his father Hariéeandra 
was the same person as the son of Lakemivarman. 
(To be continued.) 


0 __ SA: Yadsvarmmadeun- pdddnudhudia.parama-biandraka-mah4rdiddbirdin uepca,. CCO 
.Srt. Yasovarmmadeva- pddénudhydta-parama-bhatidraka-mahdrdjddhirdja-paramedvara.ért- = 
en: iy elaamnadl get prasiddd dedpta-nijddhipatyah somata Prasantopta-somahigaa 
petica-mahé-dobddion in Sele ee OP eS rate veives sae. iti, ewa-hasto *yam-mahd- 
Lumdra.$ri- Lakemivarmadeva-uta-mahdkumdra. ariscand ra-depa. aramdéra.kula-karaaia.bamale nidthoh 
(JASB., vol. VII, pp. 737, 739.) be 
: EA. vol XVI, p. 252. 

i . Foyavarmadeva-réjye wyatite nija-bare- kyia-korovéia prosdddedpia- “nj. mn ddkipatys semana pradas- 
aE ITS ah PAE as d\ing—mahdiuadreSrt- 
Hariécandra-dewa-wuta-Srimad Udayavarmadero vijay-odayi, — (1.A,, vol. XVI, p. 254.) 

18 JAOS., vol. VIL, pp. 25, 32; JASBH., vol. V, p. 378. 
14 K.J., vol. EX, p. 108. 15 J.A., vol. XX, p. 310, 
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Br F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., LCS. (Retired. 
(Continued from page 174.) . 
So too the Pathiyane (fig. 4) and Uridavans of the E. Wynad are immigrant communi- 
ties : the Pathiyans come from Punn4d in the 8.E. sector of the Mysore Basin, the Uridavans 


from Chitaldrug.** 
Of other tribes mentioned, the Tachandd Muppans *' of the S.E. quadrant of the W. 
Wynad are definitely associated with the Nilambfr valley of 8. Malabar; the Urali 


Kurumbars,2® like the Kétas of the Nilgiris, are artisans for all the tribes of the Wynad ; 
while the Kanaladis,2° who are professional fire-walkers, can hardly be called a community, 
as they number only some six families and have to indent on Pathiyans, Mullu-Kurumbars 
and Chettis for their wives. 

The Nayars, Brahmans, Jains and Muhammadans of the Wynad do not differ from 
their kinsmen in the plains. It is worth noting that even the East Coast Muhammadans 
of the W. Wynad hail from Palgh4t in Malabar.*° 

Language and tradition are not the only evidence of Malabar influence. The “ fore- 
lock” for instance, the outward symbol of Malaydli grace, is worn by almost all Wynad 
manhood except the jungle folk, whose hair is usually a tousled mop. But the Uridavans and 
Edanidan Chettis, who hail from Mysore, wear the “ back tuft” like Mysoreans, while the 
Mandidan and Wynddan Chettis say they used to do so, and the Pathiyan at weddings 
dishevels his forelock to make it look as like a back tuft as he can. 

So too in dress : the white cotton of Malabar is the rule for both sexes ; even the conser- 
vative Edanddan Chettis have adopted this. The draping, too, is that of Malabar ; the long, 
coloured, feminine swathings of Tamil, Telugu or Kanarese are rarely seen. But in this 
again the Pathiyans, and also, the Wynidan Chettis, at weddings revert to the fashions of 

The chivalrous courting and mating of Malabar have attractions which foreigners can 
seldom resist. The reaction of the immigrant Chettis to the Malabar system is interesting. 
The Wynddan Chettis (of Tamil origin) are the most “ malayilized.” They have access 
to caste temples and do not pollute a Nayar by touch. They have adopted Malayali sam- 
bandham (marriage by consent), even in a matrilocal form, though a patrilocal type, with 
certain Tamil rites, is also permitted ; and their inheritance is matrilineal. The Kanarese 
Mandidan and Edanddan Chettis remain patrilineal, and retain the normal “ purchase " 
system’! of marriage, but the Edanfdans also recognise a form of sombandham.2 The Pathi- 
yans, on the other hand, have adopted matrilineal succession, but combine full Kanarese 
ceremonial with a fali-kaffu wedding of Malabar type.22 The Uridavans, most conservative 
of all, are patrilineal. 

- Kuricchans, Kunduvatiyans, Karimbdlans and Kadars, consistently with their Mala- 
yali origin, are matrilineal ; so, too, are the Pulayans, though they pay a bride-price. On 
the other hand, the Mullu-Kurumbars, in spite of their conspicuous conformity with Malabar 

bs Nair, pp. 82 and 85. 87 Nair, pp. 89 ag. 

26 Nair, pp- 71 #. 

29 Nair (p- 95) gurmises that they are Malayans from Malabar, presumably those of N. Malabar described 
in Thurston, IV, 436. | 

90 Nair, p. 53, and Malabar (Gazetteer, 447. 

5) Gharackerieed by the payment of a bride-price, or, in lieu thereof, by service. 

$3 Go Mr. Gopalan Nair(p. 64 A), aa a second marriage, with reduced “ price " ; not unlike the normal re- 
marriage of Kanarese castes, but children have no right in their father's property. 

33 Nair, p. 83. For idli-kaitu rites see Malabar Gazetteer, 177. 
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customs, retain | patrilineal a succession and the icidderion As befits the scions re the pre- 
Kéttayam rulers of the Wynad. §8o, too, do the Paniyars?4 and Urili Kurumbars ; like 
other pre- Dravidian communities in 5. India. 

The land tenure of the Wynad is also modelled on that of Malabar, the perplexing privi- 
legea of overlordship (janmam), which distinguish Malabar from the rest of 8. India, being 
recognized by the Madras Government, and even extended to non-Malaydli proprietors who 
had no shadow of right to them.™ 

Of Wynad culta and shrines little of value is known. The Tirunelli temple is served by 
Embrindiri Brahmans of Gokarnam in N. Kanara, and managed by Mitseads?® of Malabar. 
The riverside Vallir-Kavu, near Manantoddy, with its sacred carp, traces its origin to 
Cranganore, in Cochin State."7 The Mani-Kunnu shrine (near Kalpatta in 8, Wynad) is 
served by a Nambiidri of Calicut.25 

There is, however, reason to believe that these cults, in their present form, have been 
superimposed on something older. The Tirunelli shrine, for instance, is sacred to Vishnu ; 
and it was so in the days of Bhiskara Ravivarman. But one of his grants imposes penalties 
on any local chief who may thereafter offer sacrifice without employing Brahman priests. 
This implies that at one time the cult was not Brahmanic. Moreover, not far from the 
Vishnu temple is a small cave temple, sacred to Siva, of very archaic type, which suggests 
a Jain or Buddhist origin and to which local tradition assigns a far older date.2® At Vallir- 
Kavu, again at the annual festival, the Paniyars are allowed liberties which they dare not 
take in ordinary life; they are free to jostle people of all castes and, it is said, they are the 
first to be fed from the boiled rice offerings. 

In social matters Brahman influence seems notably rare. Only the Chettis are reported 
as employing Brahmans in domestic ceremonies ; in the case of the Edanidans the officiant 
is a Vaishnava Brahman of 8. Mysore. The Uridavans and Tén Kurumbars*® appear to * 
under the spiritual authority of Vira-Saivas, the Pathiyans*! under Jains. 

The other communities are governed by headmen or councils of their kinsmen, the 
appointment being controlled with some by election with others by heredity, while the 
tribal officers of Paniyan and Adiydn serfs are nominated by their MalayAli overlord. The 
council of the Wynadan Chettis consists of the heads of five families, each representing a 
definite territorial area under an arrangement prescribed by the Kéttayam RaAja. | 
[V. Conclusion. 












It is difficult to conceive that a tract so derelict as the Wynad was once a centre of thriv- 
ing civilization. Cession to the British brought no luck. The ‘ Pytchy ’ Raja again rebelled 
and was not brought to book till 1805. Another rebellion followed in 1812, when his ex- 
retainers, the virile Kuricchans and Kurumbars, were required to pay revenue in cash instead 
of in kind. Then in the forties came the coffee boom, and the Wynad, for a time, enjoyed 


prosperity. But within a generation blight, bug, and borer broke it, and thousands of coffee 
estates relapsed to jungle. The gold boom of the eighties fared even worse. Parts of the 
Wynad are thick with ancient workings and in 1880 an | effort was made to revive this industry. 


a4 On this point Me. Gopalan Nair has slipped (p- 101). The Nilgini Gasetiver (p- 100) says they are 
patrilineal and Mr. Cammiade has no hesitation in confirming this. 

55 See Nilgiri Gasetleer, p. 250. 

8 ‘Temple servants of quasi-Brahmanic status; Malabar Gazeticer, p, 10s. Cf. Nair, pp. 115 ag. 

8T Nair, p. 123. | 

38 Nair, p. 132. 

1? So Mr. Cammiade, who adds that the MalayAlis claim Tirunelli aa 
Cauvery, while the Mysoreans locate the true source in Coorg, the true source: of the sncred 
4° Nair, p. §7, Thurston, TV, 161. 
41 Nair, p. 85. 
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But Wynad ore is capricious in distribution and intractable ; speculators did their worst ; 
and nothing is left of the venture but ruined bungalows, a jungle-choked race-course, and 
tons of rusting machinery that was never set up.“ Perhaps tea-planting may yet retrieve 
the long record of civilization’s failure." 

Yet the Wynad abounds in relics of ancient cultures, some of them historic, such as 
sculptures, caves, shrines and inscriptions associated with Jainism, Buddhism (perhaps) and 
orthodox Hinduism; others, e.g., dolmens, menhirs, stone circles, etc., which for want of 
knowledge are called ‘ prehistoric.’ The urn-burials brought to notice by Mr. Cammiade** 
suggest that the Wynad was formerly more attractive and better populated than it is 
now. Marooned communities, such as the Chettis, imply the same. Whence came the 
ancient cultures ? 

The probabilities are obvious on the evidence cited. The ubiquity of Malayili influence, 
and the depth of its penetration in this section of the Deccan Plateau are almost startling. 
Equally so is the failure of Kanarese culture to hold its own. Clearly the belt of bamboo 
jungle along the Mysore frontier is a greater obstacle to human intercourse than the perils 
of the passes to the plains. Tiger and wild elephant are minor evils; they offer no serious 
barrier to man’s advance. But the Anopheles mosquito is quite another matter. Thousands 
of square miles along the fringes of the Deccan Plateau have been depopulated by the deadly 
malaria it conveys, and the malaria of the bamboo belt is of the deadliest kind. How long 
the process of extermination has been going on is not known. East of the Nilgiris it is certain 
that large areas have been depopulated since the eighteenth century; but in the Wynad 
there is little hint of any close and enduring contact with the cultures of Mysore. Probability 
is not proof, and the evidence has not yet been properly examined. Perhaps the key to 
Wynad ‘ pre-history’ is to be found in the monuments that litter the plains of Malabar. 
It is a scientific tragedy that the antiquities” of Malabar and the Wynad have failed to 
interest the Archwological Survey, for ‘ civilization’ is fast breaking them up for road metal. 

THE NAT-HLAUNG TEMPLE AND ITS GODS (PAGAN, BURMA). 
By NIHAR-RANJAN RAY, M.A. 
(Continued from page 179.) 

Of the two badly defaced images referred to above, one is most probably a representation 
of the Vamana or Trivikrama, and the other of the Kalki arafira of Visnu. The former 
(fig. 10), of which little but the stone mass with its outline remains, may be described as stand- 
ing in a tribhaiga pose on a pedestal which is undoubtedly the remains of a full-blown lotus 
flower. The right leg is bent almost at right angles at the knee-joint, and the left is placed 
firmly on the ground. The god seems to have only two hands, of which the right holds the 
komandalu and a staff-like object on which the god seems to lean. Neither the attribute in 
the left hand nor the hand itself can be distinguished. The dress seems to have consisted 
of a loin-cloth and a waist-girdle, the knot of which is noticeable on the side of the left hip. 
But the attribute that gives the clue to the identification of the image as VAmana or Tri- 
vikrama is the kamandalu referred to above, and the tuft of hair tied up in a knot that is seen 
on the head. For, the canons (e.g., the Vaikhdnasigama) would lay down that a Trivikrama 
image should be represented as having two arms, “ one of which should carry a komendalu, 
and the other an umbrella, On the crown of the head there should be a tuft of hair tied 











43 Nilgiri Gazetteer, pp. 13-15. | 
$3 Even in the planting industry the separateness of the N. and 8. Wynad asserts iteelf. The coffee 
had two headquarters, at Manantoddy for the north, and at Vayattiri for the south ; the tea 
planters have two centres, ot Manantoddy and, for the south, Méppiédi. ee 

+4 See Man, 1930, No. 135, and the sites marked (1), (2), (3) and (4) in fig. 3. 

iE See the long catalogue in Sewell’s Lasts af Antiquitics, |, 241-253. 
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up in a knot ; and there should also be a pair of kuadalas in the ears, a deer-skin wor in the 
upavita fashion, the sacred thread, a waist-zone and a kauping . . . . He should also 


carry with him a book. All these are intended to show that the image is that of a Vedic 


student or Brihmanical brahmachdrin.”” Some authorities hold that the image should be 
represented as a deformed dwarf, and they, therefore, require that “ the image should be 
worked in the form of an ill-shaped man with hunchback, protruding joints of bones and a 
big belly."'° The image under consideration, deformed and dwarfish as it is, seems roughly 
to agree with the latter description. 

The other one, we have already surmised, is Kalki (fig. 11). Tt can be described as a 
standing image with two hands, holding in the right a khadga, and in the left an attribute 
that can be distinguished. It has the usual head-dress, heavy ornaments, and a loin- 
cloth folds of which can easily be distinguished. According to the Agni-juriga, Kalki should 
ride on a horse and carry the dhanus and the béya, but the Vaikhdnasdgama states that he 
should have the face of a horse and the body of a man with four hands carrying respectively 
the samkha, the chakra, the Lhadga and the khefaka, But, in the present example the image 
neither rides es horse nor has the face of a horse. The only attribute that is distinguishable 
in one of the two hands, and on the strength of which we make the identification, is the 
kKhadga. It is not impossible that the left hand carried a Khefaka or shield. And once we 
have made sure of our identifications of six of the avaldras of Visnu—namely, Buddha, Variha, 
Narasimha, Ramachandra, Paragurima and the Trivikrama, and when the present one is 
not any of the remaining three aratdras, namely, Matsya, Korma or Krsna, we are led by a 
process of elimination to identify the present icon as the Kalki avatdra of Visnu, and assert, 
in the same breath, that the three niches that are now empty once sheltered the images of 
the Matsya, Karma and Krsna avatdras of Visnu, the most important god of the Hindu 
Triad, 

Mil. Art and Historical Background, 

The Nat-hliung images belong undoubtedly to the late medieval period. It is also 
evident that they were executed by Indian artists, probably imported for this purpose. We 
have already discuzsed the South Indian Tamil inscription paleogra phically dated in the 
thirteenth century a.p, We have tried in that connection to show that the epigraph 
refers not to the erection of the temple itself, but to a mandapa and a door, which might well 
have been added later on. The temple cannot, in our opinion, if we are to judge by the 
sculptures in its niches as well as by the architectural style, date later than the middle of 
the eleventh century A.D. 

In view of the fact that a Tamil inscription has been discovered in the debris of the 
temple purporting to say that the temple had been founded und resorted to by Vaisnavas 
from various parts of the Peninsula, and that the iconography of some of the images (e.g., the 
Stirya) are distinctly South Indian, it is only natural to jump at the conclusion that the 
Nat-Aldung images owe their artistic inspiration to a contemporary South Indian school of 
art. Had it been so our problem would have been as easy a5 one could expect in such cir- 
cumstances. Unfortunately, such an assumption is not borne out by a careful consideration 
of the sculptures themselves, 


The images are all very badly mutilated, and it is difficult 
of each individual image ; but the general features and 
from what remains of some of them. The forms and 


to make a systematic survey 
characteristics are easily recognisable 
attitudes are mostly conventional, nor 


rs ; Zz a i : a 
13 'T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Hindu Iconography, vol. I, Part T, pp. 163-64. 
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have they any claim to any artistic originality ; but they have features that are unmistak- 

able echoes of a well-known school of art. The hard but lively modelling of the body, the 
regular linea that control the slim arms and legs and the gradual ateahnating curve from the 
chest to the waist and then broadening itself again on the hips at once turn our eyes and 
attention to the large number of sculptures of the Eastern school of sculpture of the Pala 
and Sena periods, extending from the ninth to the twelfth centuries a.p. Our surprise in- 
creases all the more when we consider the anatomy of the body as well as the physiognomy 
of the face, and discover their close affinity with the art of the particular school referred to. 
They have all slim but well-proportioned arms and legs, a broad chest that gradually merges 
in an attenuated waist, and a pair of well-balanced hips. The ornaments and dress, too, are 
strikingly similar, and it is particularly noticeable in the heavy ear-rings, armleta and wrist- 
leta, and finally in the fluttering scarves over the two shoulders, a feature familiar to Brihma- 
nical and Bodhisattva images of the Eastern school. But we become almost sure of our 
assumption when we notice the close affinity of their facial treatment. Jt is roundish with a 
pointed chin and the two lips, of which the lower one is modelled in a slightly rounded curve, 

are drawn downwards to give a smile of bliss and contentment. Above, a not very sharp 
nose, and two faintly modelled curves of eyelashes give a restful shade to the half-closed eyes 
below, and a pointed downward appearance to the broad forehead. Thus, from the point 
between the two eyelashes to the pointed chin there is a downward motion, relieved only 
by the rounded cut of the face. All these are features that are only distant colonial echoes 
of the characteristic peculiarities of the Eastern school of art of the Pila and Sena periods 
as revealed in innumerable Brihmanical and Buddhist images found all over the area 

stretching from SArnith to as far east as Varendra, Kimariipa and Samatata. 

Now, it is indeed surprising how, in a temple that is supposed to have been built and 
patronised by Brihmanas from South India, and where the iconography of the images are 
South Indian, the images themselves happen to be works belonging to or deriving their in- 
spiration from a school of art in Eastern India. But, however surprising this may be, our 
finding can scarcely be doubted ; and if we are to accept it, the conclusion becomes inevitable 
that the services of artists imported from Eastern India, or at least trained in the art-culture 
of that particular school and period, must have been requisitioned by the South Indian 
masters who had most probably been responsible for the building and upkeep of the temple. 

This is a fact which should not cause any surprise. For, Pagan in those days was the 
mistress of the Burmese world, and she had flung open her doors to outside intercourse within 
the Peninsula itself and beyond. Jt was this intercourse of Pagan with the outside world 
that inaugurated the classical period in the history of Burma. Emigrants from Eastern 
India and Orissa, the Chola country and Ceylon, aa well as from the colonies, began to pour 
in incessantly, in the wake mainly of trade and commerce. Terracotta votive tablets in 
Eastern Nagari characters of the period from the tenth to the twelfth centuries a.D. have been 
discovered in large numbers, as well as one inscription in Tamil characters of the thirteenth 
century. Hersculptures and bronzes can easily be ascribed to art traditions from Eastern India 
and Orissa, and the Pallava and Chola countries. Her innumerable monuments, when closely 
examined, reveal influences from Bengal on the one side and Orissa on the other, Still there 
are others in which Ceylonese elements predominate, and the contribution from the colonies 
cannot also be left out of consideration. Her Buddhiam was Ceylonese, but she drew monks 
from Bengal, who sailed from TAmralipta, and from the Chola country, who sailed from Conjee- 
yeram, or KAjichipuram, as well as others from Ceylon. It is thus evident that Pagan 
fostered a culture and civilisation very complex in character, assimilating with her national 











14 Ep. Birmanica, vol. ITT, Part 1, pp. 199-91, 
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fenius contributions and influence from all countries and 





les that came in contact with 


her, This explains why we here find artists from Eastern India (or trained in the art 


traditions of that particular school of art) employed in a 
been reared up and patronised by South Indian ’ 


gods is undoubtedly South Indian. 
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Journal Asiatique, tome COXIX, No. 1 (July-— 


Sept. 1931).—In this issue M. H. 8. Nyberg 
continues his caay on “ Questions of Mazdean 
Coamogony and Cosmology.” After emphasising 
the plurality of religions in ancient Trin, and after 
discussing the opinions of varioug scholars on the 
subject, he expresses his own view that there are 
weighty objections to believing that the Ache. 
followers of Zorathuétra. The reform of the Intter 
being of a rather local character, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that Mazieans existed independent 
of his doctrines, as is in fact attested by the de- 
scription given by Herodotus of the religion of the 
ments are cited agninst the yiew of Hertel that 
Darius was a convert to Zorosstrianiam. The 
remarkable fact that the Achemenians and their 


empire are not referred to in the Avesta, either | Th 


in the yai attributable to their time or in the texta 
of a period posterior to them, can only be explained, 
he thinks, by the conclusion that Zoroastrianism 
was founded and developed far from the centre 





of the Achwmenian empire, beyond ita limita 


and independent of ita kings. Agreeing with M. 
Christensen, he would lock for the origins of the 
Zoroastrian, movement in eastern frin. Briefly 
put, the available data suggest the existence in 
eastern Trin of a Zoroastrian community before 
the aceession of the Achymenians, its expansion 
towards the weet under their rule, its peaceful 
penetration into the west during the centuries 


grees under the Arsakids, a first attempt to form 
® canon under ane of the Vologases, a very strong 
revival undpr the Sassanians, marked by the forma. 
tion of o definite canon and the organisation of a 
hierarchy, and finally the transformation of Zoroas. 
trianism into a powerful state religion. 

Chapters iv to vii, which are devoted to the 
subject of Zarvaniam, are of much interest. M, 


Nyberg analyses o paseage, ovidently an inter. | 


polation, in the first chapter of the Bundahiin, 


which he regards as referring to the god of ‘limitless | 


time,’ or Zarvan, the quadriform god, the tetrad 
of divinities invoked by the Manichenns, which 
he proposes to call the ‘ Zarvanite tetrad.’ Zarvan, 
though only incidentally referred to in the Avesta, 


aervanlte System” in JRAS., Jan. 1931, p. S34. 


uF. 


he hopes to show, was a central figure in frinian 
religion pf the Magiansa given by the Armenian 
Emik de Kolb, as presenting the most detailed 
in thia recital are singled out for notice, e.g., the 
equipment for the ancrifice, aa is even now the caso 
among the Piirsis, but also the attribute of divine 
royalty. More interesting perhaps is tho conclu- 
mise by which Abriman was to be king for 9,000 


preme authority. The story, he considers, would 


imply that Ahriman was alone king in our world, 


thinks this would go to show that there was a funda- 
and that the Zarvanite myth was of non-Mazdean 


Acta Orientalia, vol. X, Pt. IIT, 1932, contains 
a “Note on the Buddha's : 


Sten Konow, in which he suggests that the jdlalak. 


in store for them. 


| Feasons are cited for thinking that the traditional 


conception was that of webbed fingers. It seems 
probable, he suggests, “that we have to do with 
ancient folklore, which had not, from the beginning, 
anything to do with Buddhiem and the Buddha, 
and which was, at « comparatively carly date, 
rocast and interpreted in a now way by the learned 
leaders of Buddhist thought, mainly because the 
underlying idea was lost sight of or was found to 


| be at variance with later monastic conventions.” 
1 ‘The attention of Indian readers may also be called to 0. G. von Wear 


nilonk’s in betest Ling Paper op “ The Eaélavada and the * 
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In an essay on the study of Central Asian loan- 
words (pp. 79-91), following the lead given by 
Conrady in tracing the origins of loan-words in 
recovered in recent years from different sites in 
Eastern Turkestan, many points of contact may 
be traced between Tokharian and Uigur and also 
between Tokharian and Soghdian and other Contral 
Asian languages. He cites a number of Uigur 
words that evidently appear to have been borrowed 
from Indian sources, noting also parallels in several 
Trinian. A few examples may be quoted :— 

Uigur akas, Tokharian A did4, Sanskrit diddom ; 
Vigur akbar, Tokharian A abver, Sanskrit aksaram ; 
Digur infri, Tokharian A indri, Sans. indriyam ; 
Soghdian «m'wtr, Tokharian A w«imutra, Sans. 
comudrak (not adimwdroh, as printed] ; Tokharian 
A deim, E. triinian *dysan, Sans. deanam [not 
dainam, as printed). 


In the same issue (pp. 112-117) tho learned 
President of the Research Section publishes a short 
peper entitled “ Assyrians and Hittites in Asia 
Minor about 2000 a.c." While no historical 
inseription has been found among the thousands 
of cuneiform tablets recovered from Kult¢épé which 
might shed light upon the political situation in 
Asia Minor under the domination of the Assyrians, 


wo know therefrom that Sargon of Assur (¢. 204 
igre Bootes dealt with being (a) the Dru-gu (Great 
! Dra-gu and Drug-cun ; 


B.C.) was the sovereign of the Assyrian merchants 
who traded there. It has been suggested that 
the reference is merely to sutonymous commer- 
cial colonies; but Dr, Hromy is of opinion that 
it may be concluded with much probability from 
the inscriptions of Kaneé that the Assyrians wore 
masters of the country, and that the princes (ruidum, 


may have lasted seventy or eighty years, or at 
most a century. In the absence of historical data 
it is not possible to say with certainty when this 
change in the political situation occurred. “ In 
my opinion,” he writes, “it is very probable that 
after the fall of the 3rd dynasty of Ur (ce. 2235 
B.0.) Assyria became dependent on the dynasty 
of Isin, with which tho dynasties of Larea and 
Babylon quarrelled Inter on for political influence. 
The relative weakness of the Isin and Babylonian 
dynasties of this period generally allowed the 
Assyrian princes to play # more important part 
in Asia Minor than in the time of the powerful 


| dynasty of Ur... .. . Personally I am inclined 


to think that it was perhaps during the reign 


| of the Assyrian patési Ilukuma, a contemporary 


and adversary of the Babylonian king Suamua- 
bum (c. 2105-2002 g.0.) that the Assyriana took poe- 
seasion of Asia Minor.” Dr. Hrozny proceeds to 
discuss three Indo-European-Hittite names found 
in the inscriptions, namely, Laboria, Varpa and 
Anita, who are described os princes (rubdwm). 
The importance of these names, he paints out, 
lies in the fact that, though their Indo-European 
etymology be not always quite clear, they represent 
the oldest Indo-European linguistic material that 
we know. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Oct. 1931.— 
This issue contains the fifth instalment of Prof. 


FF. W. Thomas's important notes on “ Tibetan 


Documents concerning Chinese Turkestan,” the 


the Dru-gu oor and the 
Bug-cor the Dru-gu and Ge-sar; the title Boag-do) ; 
(4) the Hor; (c) the Phod-kar. Dr. Thomas seems 
to come to the conclusion that the Dru-gu pro- 
vineo was, under the Tibetan administration, the 
old Shan-shan kiggdom, and that the Bug-cor 
was Kan-su, probably including the Sa-cu region 


‘bins thet. the oe ted ary ncaa: wh oh dal He regarda (/e-sar (Aesara) 
three generations, suggest that this domination Cc. E. A. W. O. 
BOOK-NOTICE. 


CrrrwcaL Stupins tt THE Prowerrtc OpsErvaTions 
oF Ix~piw GramManians, by Siddheshwar Varma. 
(James G. Forlong Fund, vol. vii) ; xiii--100 pp. 
London; the Royal Asiatic Society, 1929. 


This is an important and interesting work, in 
which has been undertaken tho first wholesalo 
attempt to throw the light of modern linguistics 
and phonetics upon the acute observations of the 
native Indian grammoarians. lis author, Professor 
Siddheshwar Varme, is o man of well-known 
philological and linguistic achievements, besides 
being an expert phonetician. And he generally 
showa himself quite at home in European gramma- 
tical literature, though we must raise a mild protest 
against his way of quoting it, which is often highly 





defectivoa—a fault that is, unfortunately, common 
to nearly all our Hindu fellow-scholars. 
Professor Varma has made o most extensive 


study of Indian phonetical and grammatical lite- 


rature. Not only have the Pritijikhyas, Panini 
and hia successors, and a bong series of other gram- 
mairians yielded up most of their secrets to 
him, but of sixty-five Sikeds known to him by name 
he has studied no less than fifty; and, although 
the resulta seem sometimes to be rather barren, 
there is no doubt that he has made important finds 


| during hia exploration of this largely virgin soil. 


He iz also thoroughly at home in the Middle Indian 
and modern dinlects, the phonetic developmenta 
of which he has often very happily compared with 


| the statements of the Sanskrit phoneticians. 











Wien. we raced’ Sie Webouing an seattered | 


remarks and questions, they are certainly not 
meant to detract from the value of the work, which, 
according to our humble opinion, ranks very high 
indeed. 

P. 21.—Why should Yiska’s date be about 
oO oc, ? It seems fairly obvious that Viska 
is somewhat olderthan Pigini, who may very 
woll have lived about the end of the sixth pre- 

P. 27 {_—The Iie arrived at here are ob- 
viously open to grave doubt, as the discovery—im.- 
portant though it be by iteclf—ol « single quota- 
tion from the Toit. Prdt. in the MahdbAdsya seems 
to afford a very slender foundation for erecting a 

P. 33.—lf the learned author means that the 
name Kumbhtpdka is of rather modern origin, he 
may be right. However, the idea of a hell where 
the ginnera are boiled in pots is certainly quite 


old (cp. the hell lohakumbAi in Jdtaka, II, 43; 


IV, 493, ete). 

P. 36.— Kambala-Cdrdyaniyos doos not necessarily 
mean (as Kaiyyaia states) “a C. fond of a 
blanket." It may rather mean “C. who wears 
a kambala," cp. the well-known Ajita Aedokombald 
Aa as ‘well as the ‘Kambaltéomare ot the Tativasam - 
graha (Bhattacharya, Foreword to 
p: liv f.; and Charpentier, Monde Or., xxiii, 312). 

P. 37.—The conclusion concerning the home of 
the Cdrdyantya Siked is certainly not justifiable. 
To speak of “an area in which .... Apabhramia 
was not predominant “ means begging the ques- 
tion, as the literary Apabbraméa has, of course, 
never had any special geographical area to itself. 
Besides, Pischel only says that the svarchhalti 
vowel a was more common in Ardhamigadhi and 
Apabhraméa than in other dislects—j being, 
of course, much more frequent than o even within 
theses two. 

P. 61 i.—It seema a pity that the learned author 
has apparently mot studied the very important 
work of Professor Hermann on the structure of 
eyllables (Silbenbildung im Griechischen und in den 
anderen indogermaniachen Sprachen, 1923) which 
would, no doubt, have been of considerable help to 


him.—According to my humble opinion only a form | 





Sa NSA deg ost! pal me satya orn 
explain ragga-. 
P. 72.—That votea- in Prikrit has developed into 
ee a eee 
Only some sort of palotalization (ie. a forum 
svnlla:'S: Sesldk <eshinen} would came acre 
of an insertion of - between 4-n and « m which 
apparently is closely connected with the develop. 
ment of Viggu- > Vietaw- or Area- > Kretna-. 
The passage from the Taitt, Prdi., so happily ad- 
duced by Professor Varma, makes away with all 
sorts of more or less successful explanations of the 
forms “Arafa- ete. (ep., eg., Professor Jacobi, IF., 
ALV, 168 f.; Pisani, JF., xviii, A>" 


| Colac, paced bits 


P, 99 f.—On doubling, ep., especially, Jacobi, KZ., 
AXV, 603 f.; and Johansson, SidAbdsgarhf, I, 69 
f. H II, 4, 22. 

P. 102.—F¥rkka- can only have developed out of | 
“vrt-ka-, op. Av. woreda rae the eet gs °P 





| Méndl 6s. vii, 1904). 


. 134.—Om aphe, tuphe, ep. Professor J. Bloch, 
wa xxiii, 265. 

P. 135.—Ne connection could well be possihle 
between a svorabhakti vowel ¢ in Sanskrit and an 
old Slavonic svarabhakii # (aa in jeleni, ete., ep. 
Behmidt, Vocalismus, ii, 67 f.). Besides, the 
Sanskrit @is always long, while sccording to the 
Ath. Prdi., i, 101 {., the evorabhalii is i. dor even 
¢ ofa short vowel. Thus, when some suthoritics 
speak of a “ svarabhokti ¢," this must, of Course, 
only denete an indistinct weil a “ Murmelvokal."' 


P. 155.—To call French an “ Italic dialect " is 
scarcely to the point. 

We congratulate Professor Varma upon his 
important and sucessful work and hope aoon to 


meet with him again in a field of research which he 
masters 60 thoroughly, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


KUMUDVATIPRAKARAN A. 
A QUERY. 

In the PadmaprdbAriaka (ed. Caoturbhdnf), p. 25, 
mention is made of a palm-leaf writing containing 
a portion of a play of this name and inscribed Kumud- 
vatiprakarane Siirpakasabktdm rdjaddrikim dhdirt 
rahasy updlabhate. The play evidently dealt with 
the love of the princess Kumudvati for the fisherman 


| bearing this name 


Stirpake, the few scattered references to which 
in Sanskrit literature do not make the details of 
the story clear. 1 can iad 2o-entry of a play 
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THE 3 GHOSOND! INSCRIPTION OF THE SECOND CE 
By RB. BR; HALDER, Rasrcraxva Mcarcum, AsMER. 


Tuts fragmentary inscription!’ engraved on a big stone and now preserved in the Udaipur 
Museum was found at Ghosfindl, a village near Nagari,? about seven miles north of Chitor 
in the Mew4ér territory of Rajpitand. It is broken into several pieces, of which the biggest 
ons found up to now has been already published by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., in the £pr- 
graphia Indica, vol. XVI, p. 25. The two other pieces,? which form parts of the same stone, 
are here edited by me from an ink-impression kindly placed at my disposal by MM. Rai 
Bahadur Gaurishankar H. Ojha of Ajmer. 

The characters of the inscription are what is known as Brahmi lipi, belonging to a period 
about the second century B.c. The average size of the letters is about 1]." 

The language is Sanskrit. 

The inscription records the construction of a stone wall round the hall of worship of 
Samkarsaya and Vasudeva, as also the performance of asramedha sacrifice by Sarvatita 
of the Gaja family and son of Pardégari. The fact that Samkargana (Balarama, brother of 
Krsna) and Visudeva (Krsna) were worshipped as early as the second century B.c. is known 
from this inscription ; and this fact is important. 

One of the two new fragments reads ... — aqaqpaa waaay. Now, the second line of 
the above published inscription commences with the word far. If the meaning of the 
word =yz7q7 be considered, it will be obvious that it is connected with the word far, so 
that fear will read as arfaar. Thus the whole reading will be ... mu aaaaa wr 
aifaar. The other fragment reads a@4agqcpay, meaning the ‘ S| of lords,’ which may 
probably refer to Samkarsana and Mecnid 


L. —{a] a wart dase a a edad Sea 
2—faat! anavais deaeargeareat aera [ eat ]— 
3.— vat Qarararet amawae e8— 


Some Further Notes on the above Inscription. 

Mr. E. H. Johnston, to whom I showed this inscription and Mr. Halder’s reading of it, 
has recorded the following notes, which are so suggestive that they are, with his permission, 
reproduced in full. C. E. A. W. O., Joint-Editor. 

I am much obliged to the Joint-Editor for giving me the privilege of seeing Mr. Halder’s 
interesting paper, which throws new light on an important but difficult inscription. The 
following notes do not claim to give a final solution, but are only meant to initiate discussion. 

First as regards the readings, the first letter of the bigger of the new fragments seems 
to me clearly 94. The next word, sarvatitena, is odd, but, as the bottom of {4 is cut off accord- 
ing to the rubbing, a possible reading is sarvatritena. It may also be noted that in the original 
piece the letter gd in gijdyanena seems to have a subscript letter below, attached to the left 
arm of the letter. The thick left-hand down-stroke is clearly intentional, but the right-hand 
one may, according to the rubbing, be merely fortuitous. On the whole, I think Messra. 
Jayaswal and Halder have done right to ignore it. 

The failure to observe the sandhi in one of the new fragments is not surprising in view 
of the similar instances in the well-known Sanskrit inscriptions of Rudradiman and his 


a7 


i Noted in the Annual Report of the RAjpatina Museum, Ajmer, for 1926-27, p. 2. 

4 This village is referred to in an old inscription of the fourth century B.C., see ind. ‘Ant, vol. 
LVIII, p. 229. 

3 They wore found on tho border of the villuge C hosdindi. 

‘Read @qlstat. 

& Read aac. 

$ Read lta. 
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daughter. The spellings rea and rve, instea , expe ct, are 
also noteworthy. The dating of the inscriptic to the second century B.c. seems incontestable, 

Mr. Jayaswal, in editing the largest fragment in Ep. Ind., took the author of the in- 
scription to be o Brihmana, a very proper conclusion on the evidence before him. But Mr. 
Halder’s new fragments suggest that this is not the case. For the mention of aéeamedha 
(f would accept Mr. Halder’s ingenious combination, aframedhayitjind, cf, Salapathabrihmana. 
xiii. 1, 2, 3, and Br. Ar. Up., iii.3,2) surely shows that we are dealing | 
first importance and, taking into account the date of the inscription, our search must ap- 
parently, on this point of view, be limited to the Greek kings of the Panjab, the Sungas and 









the Andhra dynasty, all of whom might have reached the neighbourhood of Ghosiindi. There 


were Greek worshippers of Vasudeva, as we know from the Besnagar inscription, and a well. 
known passage of Pataijali indicates that the Greeks penetrated to MidhyamikA close to 
Ghostindi. But it seems improbable that any Greek king should have celebrated an asvamedha, 
whereas kings of both the other dynasties did so. Of the Sungas this is recorded of Pusyamitra, 
and his family is specially connected in literature and inscriptions with the kingdom of Vidisa, 


not so very far from the place of the inscription. On the other hand they apparently claimed 


descent from Bharadvija (CHI, I, 518) and I do not see how to connect the patronymic, 
Gajayana, with them, nor is there any other point of contact with them in the inscription. 

The Andhra kings, of whom the third, Sitakarni, twice performed an asvamedha, offer 
greater possibilities. For one thing, as is well known, the worship of Sarhkarsana and Visu- 
deva is referred to in the Nanfghat inscriptions of the first kings of this line (Arch..8. of WT., 
V, p. 60). The epithets there applied to them are caridasitdnam mahimévatinan, whereas 
here they are called sarveseara, a term which is only used to denote the supreme divinity. 
It ocurs at Méndélya Up., 6, but more significant for our purpose are the only two ocur- 
rences in the MBh., once of Krsna at vi. 4462, Vdsudevo ‘nantasakih arpstisamhdraké rakah | 
sarcesvaro devadevah paramédtmda sandianah, and the other among the 1,000 names of Visnu 
at xili. 6960. Also the Kashmiri recension of the Bhagavadgita, recently discovered by 
Prof. F, O. Schrader, inserts a half-verse in Arjuna’s praise of Krsna at xi. 39, which includes 
sarvesvara. The word seems to be specially associated with the worship of Krsna and the 
nature of its uses suggests the inference that this inscription represents a far more advanced 
stage in the deification of Sarhkarsana and Vasudeva than that at Nanighit, though not 
necessarily more so than that at Besnagar. 





Next consider the names. Gijiyana as a patronymic is unknown, but it is curious 
that according to Rapson’s catalogue the elephant is the commonest symbol on the coins 
of the Andhra dynasty, occurring on twice as many types as the horse, which Prof. Przyleski 
looks on as peculiarly typical of these kings (JRAS., 1929, pp. 273 ff.), and that the only proper 
names in Prof. Liiders' list in Ep. Ind. X which begin with gaja are to be found im an inscrip- 
tion of Gautamiputra SAtakarni’s reign, namely the keatriya brothers, Gajasena and Gaja- 
mitra (Arch. S. of W.J.,V,p. 78). Itis perhaps not without significance that the only proper 
names in literature containing the element gaja are to be found among the traditional authors 
of the Prakrit anthology known as Hala‘s Seplasataka (ed. Weber, p. Iv). For, whether 
that collection is really as old as the Andhra dynasty or not, it clearly belongs to the region 
associated with their rule. 

Further, the Andhras are the only known dynasty of this period who make regular use 
of Brihmana gofra names to designate the king's mother, the usage, so far as we know at 


present, being confined to the later kings. The recorded names are Vasisthiputra (of several 


kings), MAthariputra (of one king), Gautamiputra (of one king), and Hiritiputra (of a branch 
line). It is remarkable that we have a similar name here, and all the more so when we reflect 
that the Pirfisaras are a section of the Visisthas, the name which occurs oftenest : Para. 


Sariputra is practically in effect a synonym of Vasisthiputra. Is this merely coincidence ? 


 * 
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Pins eeaes is 0k ante that i kines were Brahmanas. For Aavaghosa, wip was's oom: 
sb tinea of the kings so named, points out at Saundarananda, i. 22-23, that non- 

manas follow the gofra of their gurus, and gives as an seanain Balarima and Kraps, 
Seniocaiin: the former a Gautama, the latter a GArgya, from their having different gurus.’ 
The proper name of the king presumably followed this word and, if so, it began with sa, 
and, unless another word or title intervenes, ended with the nd of Mr. Halder’s larger frag- 
ment. Thero is however, so far as I can see, no name in the dynastic lists of the Andhras or 
on their coins or inscriptions which can reasonably be brought into line with these indica- 
tions. It is of course possible that Mr. Halder is right in taking servatdifena (or °triitena) as o 
proper name and that the intermediate word (or words) was a title or a word giving a further 
indication of the king's family. Sarvatdia I can make nothing of ; frifa is known as an end- 
ing for personal names (¢.g., Bhavatrita), andl we have in a Mathura inscription of Huvis- 
Ka's reign a word read by Prof. Liiders as éavatriitdpotriys (J RAS., 1912, p. 158), Seeing that 
Sarva is well authenticated as a name of Krsna, I would read servatrdtena, and understand 
it as a name or epithet. 

It thus appears that there are several points of contact between this inscription and 
what we know of the Andhra kings, and it may perhaps belong to one of them ; if so, it would 
have to be placed in the big gap between the earlier and the later rulers of this line, for which 
we have no definite information. As against this possibility, account must be taken of the 
fact that all the known inscriptions of this dynasty are in Prakrit, except for that of Rudra- 
diman’s daughter, who follows the practice of her father, not of her husband ; according 
to tradition in fact the Andhras were special patrons of Prakrit literature. Also the place 
of its find is substantially further north and west of any place hitherto definitely associated 
with them. Certainty seems hardly possible, unless and until further fragments come to 
light, from which the name of the king can be deduced. In any case, whether new material 
were to confirm my suggestion or to show it to he unfounded, we have here a historical doeu- 
ment of some importance, and it is much to be hoped that Mr. Halder will be able to discover 
some more of the missing portions of the inscription. 
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A BALLAD OF KERALA, 

By M. D. RAGHAVAN, B.A., D.A. (Oxow.), F.B.A.L, Pensowan Assrataxt ro THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
GOVERSMEST Museum, Mapas, 
(Continued from page 154.) 

Chandu at once becomes communicative, and discloses that Ardmar is preparing for the 
fight, and that he is in haste to get his churikas sharpened. Arifndter pacifies Chandu, 
remarking that he need have no fear of his uncle, shrewdly reminding him whether it was not 
Arémar who stood in the way of his marrying UnniArchcha, when her father and mother had 
both agreed, and observing that if he were a man he should never forgive him. Arinndéter, 
thus engaging him in conversation, leads him as far as the pafippura, Chandu refusing to go 
further. The former at once sends his daughter Kufijannili to lure him to the house, telling 
her that in open combat he has no chance of success with Arémar, who is skilled in all 
arts and is invincible, and can only be conquered by foul means. Kuijannili, however, fails 
to tempt him and returns discomfitted. Arinnéter tries his niece Kuttimini who, 


Patififiani machchara tar turannu Opening the central strong-room, 

Meivarna petti valichchu vechchu Draws out the box of jewels, 

Omanapetti mukham turannu And opening the lid, 

Abharanannal etukkunnundu Takes out her jewels, 

Kanniidi néki tilakam tottu And looking in the mirror puta on the potty," 


? The Jainas similarly apply Brihmana qotra. names to Kgatriyaa (SBE. XXII, 226). 
49 A circular mark on the forehead, mostly red (originally aymbolical of Siva's third eye). [(Gundert, 


p. ThA.) 
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Pili tiru mudi kettivechchu Wears her locks with grace 

Chandran valafitia tiru nerri mél On her crescent shaped forehead, | 

Marvinrakiya tali mala Wears her necklace, which heightens her charms, 

Riméyanam kotiya valakal randam Bracelets worked with scenes from the Ramé- 
Vana, 

Keiviralkkafijinum ponmitiram And rings on her fingers, 

Kunnikkuruvotta mukham vacive Face as smooth and round as the seed of the 
kunni.*0 

Ata fieriiiututtukondu And arranging her garments in graceful folds, 

Nériya térttonnituttu penne [She] takes a thin cloth 

Mélmundu ninnéyi churrunnundn And wears it as an upper cloth, [and] 

Elassarififian ara murukki Fastens the girdle round her waist.°! 

Verila tinnu rasavum parttu Chewing betel and in high spirits [she] 

Ana nadayum nadannu pennu Walks along with the majestic gait of an 
elephant, 

Métira kei kondu mukhavum mmachu Shading her face with her bejewelled hand, 

Kofiji kuyafifiannu chellunnundu She proceeds flirting 

Patippura tannilum chennavalum Towards the gatehouse. 


Kuttiminiyute vararukandu Seeing KuttimAni approaching, 
Punchirikondu chirichchu Chandu Chandu smiles with delight. 





Chandu is captivated and accompanies her to the house, Seating him on her cot, she 
bestows great personal attention on him, serves him betel, placing the folded leaves in his 
mouth. Presently she leaves him and returns with refreshments. 


Vellittalika poti tutachchu Cleaning a silver tray, 

Vellavil sarkara kadalipparam®* Gets white beaten rice, sugar and kadali 
fruit, 

Chentannilannirum kotjaténnia® Red tender cocoanut and pieces of copra, 

Vellitalikayil vechchukondu And placing all in the tray ; 

Ponnumtalika kondAke midi Covers it with a golden tray, 

Tariyitta kindiyil tannirayi And with water in a bell-metal veasel, 


Chandunyre arikattu chennu penne Approaches Chandu. 


Inviting him to refresh himself, she gains Chandu’s confidence. She wins him over to the 
side of her uncle, successfully coaxing him to agree to mancuvre the fight to his advantage. 
At this juncture Ariinéter enters the room, and Chandu unties the bundle and shows him 
the churikas. He starts at the sight of the formidable weapons of Arémar, and pleads with 
Chandukutti to save him devising means to turn the fight to his own advantage. He 

50 ‘The form of the face is compared to the seed of the kunni (Abrus preeatoriua). The seed has a small 
rounded form, and is very smooth and bright. 

Sl PlaweriAfdn, a girdle or chain round the waist, with an amulet, The amulet is mide of gold or 
silver, and ie hollow. In itis inserted a thin rolled-up piece of silver plate with charms and magio designs 
engraved on it. The chain with the amulet is worn sometimes above the Farment, a2 stated here. 

‘2 Kodali, plantain fruit (Musa aapicntum), 

5% Kotfatievia, the dried kernel of the roce-nut, or copra, as it ie called. 


a) ee Sok ee ee, ee 
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cleverly suggests that the iron nail securing the handle beremoved and a bamboo splinter 
substituted, soldered over with ponkaram.’* In return, he offers to give both his niece 
and daughter to Chandu in marriage with all his property. Taking hold of the hands of 
his daughter and niece he places them in the hands of Chandukutti. Chandu is tempted and 
yields, and Arifnhdter places 16 gold fanams in his hands to bribe the blacksmith to do the 
foul work. Chandu departs for the blacksmith’s house. The blacksmith’s wife seeing him 
coming, spreads a grass mat and serves him betel. She enquires and learns all about 
his purpose. The blacksmith then appears, and on Chandu explaining everything, he sets 
to work. 





Churikakal nfilum katafiiiu kondu After sharpening all the four weapons, [he] 


Churika kinayile Ani tatti Removes fhe fastening nails 

Mulayani itju murukkunnundu And inserts a bamboo splinter instead, [and] 
Ponkfiram vechchu vilakkiyallo Solders it over with ponkaram, 

Atutine kinunnu kollappennum The blacksmith’s wife seeing the foul play, 
Kannirum kayyile ninnavalum Stands in dismay with tears in her eyes. 


Arémar takes formal leave of his father and mother, and his brother and sister before 
proceeding to the fight. With blessings from the father the procession starts with all pomp 
and ceremony :— 


Ayirattonnélam Nayanmirum With a thousand and one Niyars 

Kiriredattile Varunnérum And the Vdrunndr of Kiruridem, 

Munnilum pinnilum akampatiyum With attendants in front and rear, 

Pividayum nalla pakalvilakkum With cloth spread on the ground to walk on and 
the lamp by day, 

Minni parichayum pachappindi Glittering shields and the fencing foil, 

Arpum natappum nata viliyum Shouts and acclamations of triumph 

Tikkum tirakkumorirppukalum And great bustle and noise : 

Chinavediyum patamurakkam With fireworks and beating of drums, 

Nigapurattide purappadénam The procession starts through Ndgapuram.®* 


They had not proceeded far when they see the bad omen of tapndiii mdrru, which 
makes them halt for a while. They resume their way, when they see a woodcutter, axe in 
hand, coming across, and as they proceed further, a branch of a mango tree crashes and falls, 
They again stop for a short while, and resume the journey when the rustling of a pipal tree 
is heard. Arémarg, dismayed at this series of bad omens, gives expression to his fears that the 


54 Borax. $5 Nidipuram of the present day, in Kadattanad taluk of North Malabor. 

0 The washerwoman coming with the mdrru,—a word which literally means change (of cloth), signi- 
fying the clothes which the washerwoman gives for removing pollution, such ag that attached by convention 
to births, deaths, menstruation, etc. Wannaiti meang a woman of the Vannan, or washerman caste, who 
does all the washing for the Tiyars, and supplies the latter and the Niyara with the necessary mdrru for all 
purificatory purposes. It is noteworthy that though the Niyars have their own washerman, who belongs 
to the Vannattan or Veluthedan caste, the latter doea not supply the mdrru, which is done by a woman of 
the Vansan caste. The latter is subordinate to and ia under the solo control of the Tiyars. While the 
women of the caste attend to washing, the men are mostly engaged in devil-dancing. 

The omens scen on commencing any journey or undertaking are supposed to augur well or ill, as the 
case may be, towards its success, and great importance is attached to omens by all classes. Among the 
ancients who practised this were the Romans, who had a religious college whose duty it was to obeerve and 
interpret the signs of approval and disapproval sent by gods in reference to any proposed undertaking, 
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fates are against him, quoting the incident of BAli’a death. They pass an Aiyappen kévu," 
where they make offerings to the deity, and continue their journey until they reach the 
Varunnér’s house. The Virunnér’s mother receives them with due ceremony. Sprinkling 
rice over Arémay, she conducts him and seats him in the fekkina, and serves betel. She is 
struck by the figure of Arémar and enquires of his parents and wonders if any one born 
of woman could be found to compare with him. She is surprised that his family should 
have ever allowed him to engage in the contest. She feels sorry and says that she would 
rather her son should lose the combat than risk the life of such a noble person, Arimar 
replies that he has made up his mind and that nothing will shake his resolve. Arémar grows 
uneasy at Chandukkutti’s delay in returning, and, after refreshment, he sets out for the 
blacksmith's house. On his arrival, Chandukkutti excuses himself by saying that the black- 
smith was out and had but returned the previous night. The blacksmith’s wife shows the 
same concern for Arémar as she previously evinced, and when the blacksmith makes over 
the churikas to him, she is overcome with grief at the deception practised :-— 





Kannirum kayyale ninnavalum She stands mute wiping her tears 

Kada kannil chéra podifiiavalku Her eyes seeming to shed blood at tho 

thought of the deed. 

A plan for exposing the fraud suggests itself to her. She pleads that ever since she left 
his country, she has not had the pleasure of seeing a churika wielded, and beseeches Arémar to 
flourish it. However much she presses he refuses, remarking that as he is on the point of 
fighting, he cannot wield it in jest, adding that if she would go later to his house he would 
with pleasure show her. Failing in her attempt to enable Arémag to detect the fraud, 
she concludes: Deiva widhi yirkum taduttukiida, “ No one can be wiser than destiny,” and, 
taking the four churikes in her hands, invokes God’s blessing with a prayer that, despite all 
the flaws, the weapons may triumph. They return with all expedition to Kiriridem. Next 
morning Arimar, 


Devira pija udan karichchu Finishes early his morning prayers 

Angakkurikal Varachchu Chékén And wearing on his person the appropriate marks 
in sandal paste, 

Viralippattu ferifiiuduttu Gracefully dons the silk garment, 

Ponnu arifiiél arayil pitti And over it fastens the golden girdle, 

Virutum viryajiela®® kayyil pitti And wears the warrior’s bracelet, 

The party proceeds in state with all the honours attaching to the chékarara :-— 

Chékavarkkulla padavikalum The honours attaching to chékavara, 

Kotikkira tarakal nirattikkonde With flags and banners flying, 

Alavattam vefichimara pitichchukondu With the ceremonial fan and the fiy-whisk, 

Ponkorrakutayume pattukuta The golden and the silk umbrellas, 

Patinettu vidyamatippikkunnu To the accompaniment of eighteen kinds of music, 

Kombum kural dhili mélattéde With the blowing of horns and playing of fiutes 

Virili sankhum itichchittu And sounding of conchs, 


the procession starts with the changalaratta’® fully lit borne in front, the rijdiba! immediately 
after, followed by the Chékér and the V4runnér and his thousand and one Nivyars in the 
rear, They reach the city gateway, where all halt. Arémar goes and inspects the angatattn, 
5? Small temple, Temples called kdwua, dedicated to ul nor deities are seen in all parte of North Mala. 
bar. ‘The Saiva temple referred to is dedicated to Aiyappen, one of the Saivite deities. 

$3 Viryotnala—Vira-drithala, or the chain of valour. For conspicuous valour it is customary bo 
present ts ailk shew! and 8 golden chain, which is worn as a bracelet on the right wrist. The presentation 
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‘or fighting platform, erected there, and scrutinizing it, detects the flaw in the patched up 
‘woodwork. Arémar sends for the carpenter, Viswakarman of Kolattirinad, who did the 
work. The latter comes in great fright prepared for the worst, and regretting his indi 
tion in listening to Arinnété's evil designs. Arémar, however, keeps quict, and asks him 
fo perform the ceremonies necessary for the consecration of the fafiu, or platform. He 
accordingly asks for the following articles for Gapapatipija"® :— 








Nalukalulloru pitham vénam A four-legged stool should be placed 
Pitham mukalil talika vénam And over it a brass plate 

Talika ni:ayélam velleriyum Filled with cucumbers, 

Velliri mita yoru nilikéram And over the cucumbers a coco-nut, 
yer “arkara kottatténnia Beaten rice, sugar and boljatléime"' 


ha pushpavum dhiipam Flowers, incense and the ceremonial lamp. 





Chentennilannir kadalipparam Red tender coco-nuts and kada!i (plantains), 
Verrilatakkayum vénamallo And betel-nuts 
Kanikkituvan risipanam And pésipanam"? for dakshina.“ 


The piijé being over, Aromay makes the customary presents to the carpenter. Tho 
place is soon thronged with people come to see the fight. As a preliminary, Arémar 
gives an exhibition of his marvellous skill to entertain the audience, and the great men 
assembled shower rich gifts on him in approbation. The real fight soon begins, Arinndter 
aseends the platform with the help of a ladder, whereas Arémar makes a leap, alighting grace- 
fully on the platform. They have not been fighting long before Arifndéter tries his foul strokes, 
which Arémar parries successfully. In the thick of the fight, Ardmar finds to his horror that 
his weapon has broken in two. He at once realizes that the blacksmith has deceived him, 
though he is unable to divine his motive. He signs to his cousin Chandu to change the 
churika, when Chandu knavishly says that he has not brought a spare one. He asks 
the latter to lend him his, which Chandu refuses, remarking that he is as much a chekor as 
himself, and that he cannot lend his weapon. Chandu's treachery flashes on him in a 
moment. He then addresses Arinndter to suspend the fight until he gets a weapon, 


Ayudham fianonnu vainikkdtte 
Ayudham illite kollunnatu Killing undefended 
Anunnalkkottume chérchchayilla Searcely befits men, 
Kalarikkirkkottume chérchchayilla Least of all us who belong to reputed talaris. 


Let me get a weapon. 


Arinndter replies not, but savagely rushes forward and strikes Ardémar who deftly re- 
treats, with the result that the blow, which would otherwise have been fatal, is averted, the 
weapon just gliding over his body, leaving a slight cut. Enraged at this insolence, and 
warning Arinndtjer to defend himself, Arémar grasps his broken dagger, and fights with 
greater vigour. <Arinnoter is unable to withstand him. Ardmar, flourishing his broken 
weapon, strikes at Arinnéjer with unerring aim, cutting off his head. clean. Arémar, ox- 
hausted, asks Chandu to close the shutters and not to let anybody in. He leans on Chandu, 
resting his head and closing his eyes with fatigue. Hastening not to let the opportunity slip, 
Chandu takes hold of the sharp end of the brass lamp, heats it red hot and thrusts it into 
80 Tt is the practice to begin any nuspicious work with an offering to the god Ganapati, which js still 


ecropulously observed. 
6] Dried coco-nut. “2 Soo J.4., vol. LXI, p. 11, note 12, 43 Customary presents to Hrihmays, 
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the side of Arémar at the place where Ariinéter's sword had just seraped his skin. Ardmar 
starts with sudden pain and gets up, when Chandu springs into the midst of the crowd and 
makes good his escape. Arimar unconcerned at his mortal wound, announces his victory, 
which the Varunnér receives with acclamation :— 
Minnum kittiyacttu vetiyum vechchu Gives three shouts of joy with firing of guns, 
Ariyittu virchcha"* karikkunnundu And blesses Arimar with the ceremonial pour- 


ing of rice, 
Tandérrem kite karikkunnundu And [Arjmar] is lifted up in a palanquin, 
Kumbilil kutti panam kirchcha And money is presented in a folded leaf. 
vechchu 
Kayyum pitichchu vala itichchu And taking him by the hand, is decorated with 
a bracelet for valour. 


After these ceremonies have ended Ardmar discloses his wound, explaining how he is 
indebted to his dear cousin Chandu for his grievous hurt, whereas Arinnéter’s sword had but 
scraped his skin. He then shows to all the knavish work in the construction of the platform, 
which collapses and falls down before their very eyes. Arémar gets all the incidents recorded 
on a palm-leaf, as was the wont in those days, and entrusts it to the hands of the Virunnér, 
to be made over to his sister Unniirchcha. Arémar takes leave of all and sets out in pro- 
cession, with the usual pomp, accompanied by the Varunnér. Arémay observes, when nearing 
his house, that his parents will be shocked to see him being helped along, and boldly walks 
erect. On approaching his father, he falls at his feet, and tells how his fears have come truc ; 
how Chandu has betrayed his trust, and brought him to death’s door. He then calls his 
brother and asks him to fetch his son from his uncle’s house. The boy is at once brought, 
and Arémar seating him in his lap, says : 

[vane ni nallavannam rakshikkénam “You must take great care of this boy, 

Niyallitivandrum illayello “ He has none but you to look to. 

Vidyakalokke pathippikkénem “He should be well trained in all arts,” 

He adds that he has not settled any property on his son, which should be seen to. He 
sends fora red tender coco-nut, drinks it, takes leave of all his kith and kin individually and 
asks for permission to untie the dressing. The bandage is then removed and he dies. 


Puttiram vittile dukhannhalum The sorrows and sufferings of Puttiram house 
Anantan Orichchirkum chollikkfida None but God can tell. 
APPENDIX. 


Note on Malabar Dwelling Houses.®% 

The several references in this song to Malabar dwelling houses will be better understood 
from the following description of a typical Malabar house. The most characteristic dwelling 
house of Kerala is what is called a niilu-pura, literally ‘four houses,’ built on four sides of a 
central courtyard, which is open to the sky, the rooms being named after their position 
relative to the central courtyard, viz., tekkina, or the southern room, vadakkina, or 
the northern room, kirakkina, or the eastern room, and padiindrra, or the three western 
rooms, respectively, Every house is by convention regarded as farming part of o 
nillu-pura, which explains why a house of the smaller type though facing east, os 
all Malabar houses do, ia yet called a padiiifiarra pura, that being the western and 
the principal block of the quadrangle in a nilu-pura, consisting of three rooms, With a 
verandah in front. In a typical padivitirra pura, however, which is the most common 
type, there is ordinarily a smaller room behind the central room, termed the chayippu, 

*4 A coronation etremany gone through by the Rajas of Kerala, consisting in pouring cies on the 


TA tinbar dwelling houses, see also Malabar District Gazetteer (1908), pp. 130-142 ; Madras Govern. 
ment Musou Bulictin, vol. I, No, 3, The Ndyars of Malabar, by F. Fawoett, pp. 203-304, 
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or lean-to. Again, besides the inner verandah facing the three central rooms, is another 
or the outer verandah, with a long-ridged roof, on a beam supported by high pillars. 


Plan of a padififarra house. 
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The central of the three western rooms is called the padififiarri-machchu, reference to 
which is frequently made in this song, It is the principal room of the house, the room con- 
taining the valuables, and the room sacred to all household ceremonies. Paditindrri 
machchara tir turannu means opening the central western room. 

The kirakkina and tekkina are open halls, or verandahs. The piimukham is the portico, 
through which is the main entrance. It serves the purpose of a drawing-room. The 
ancient households described in these songs are of the ndlu-pura type, which retains the same 
features at the present day as in the days of old. Each house stands in a compound of its 
own, which is usually thickly planted with coco-nut and areca palms, jack fruit trees, 
plantains, ete. As one approaches the house the patippura, or gateway, stands conspicuous, 
reached by a flight of steps, leading to it from the bank of the green level paddy fields. The 
spacious compound is enclosed by a massive bank of earth which hems it in on all sides, A 
fence of bamboo or spiny cactus lines the entire circuit of the high wall. <A broad, smooth 
walk well rammed and plastered with cowdung and charcoal leads to a broad open court- 
yard, kept neat and tidy in the same manner, fully exposed to the heat of the midday sun, 
where may be seen spread out to dry such produce as paddy, pepper, ete. The courtyard, 
where many a fight may have been waged in the past, is largely used as a recreation ground 
by the younger members of the household, and as a threshing floor in the harvest season, 
besides its uses for all social and ceremonial functions. This place is variously referred 
to in this song as the mandaka murram, patakali murram, ete., meaning, respectively, the 
yard in front of the open verandah, or the yard where the youngsters display their skill in 


the use of various weapons of war. 
2 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PARAMARA MAHAKUMARAS. 
Br DBD. 0. GANGULY. 
(Continued from paga 194.) 

Before proceeding to build up the history of the Mahikuméra family out of the above 
materials, several facts must first be carefully considered, According to the Pipliinagar 
grant, Hariscandra oblained his dominion through the favour of Jayaverman. The Bhopal 
grant, on the other hand, expressly states that Hariscandra’s father, Laksmivarman, made 
himself master of a principality by the force of his sword when the reign of Jayavarman had 
come toon end. It evidently follows from these two statements that Laksmivarman and his 
son Hariseandra ruled over separate territories." This finds strong corroboration in the 
fact that Udayavarman, the son of Hariscandra, is described by the Bhopal grant as succeed- 
ing to the throne of Laksmivarman without the intervention of Hariécandra, who again 
excludes his father Laksmivarman—in the Piplidnagar grant—as a ruler preceding him. A 
critical survey of the epigraphic records will show that all these are deliberate representations - 
and not accidental omissions. 

The fact that P. M. P. Jayavarman was the immediate successor of Yasovarman, is 
borne out by Jayavarman’s own inscription, the Piplidnagar grant of Hariécandra dated 
1178 a.p., and the Bhopal grant of Udayavarman, 1199 a.o. But the inscriptions of Arjuna- 
varman and Devapila mention Ajayavarman instead of Jayavarman, as the successor of 
Yagovarman. This leads me to think that Jayavarman was identical with Ajayavarman. 
Nothing is known as to the existence of enmity between Arjunavarman's family and the 
house of the “Mahikumiras,’ which, as Professor Kielhorn contends, prevented the former 
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‘6 Professor Kielhorn reviews the situation in quite a different light, and draws the following coa- 
clusions from tho above materials :— 

“ Yasovarman had three sons, Jayavarman, Ajayavarman, and Lakgmivarman. Soon after his succes- 
sion (and certainly some time between Vikrama Sam. 1192 and 1200), Jayavarman waa dethroned by Ajaya- 
varman, who and whose suoceesors then became the main branch of the Poramira family in Milava, and 
continued to style themselves *mahirijas." The third brother, Lakemivarman, however, did not submit 
to Ajayavarman ; and, as stated in E, he succeeded by force of arme in appropriating a portion of Milava, 
which ho and his son and grandson de facto ruled over as independent chiefs. At the samo time, Lakerri- 
varman and, after him, his sen and successor Hariéeandra looked upon Jayavarman, though deposed, ss 
the rightful soversign of Milava, and, in my opinion, it is for this reason that Hariécandra, in the grant D., 
professes to rule by the favour of that prince, and that both Lakgmivarman and Hariécanlra claim for them- 
selves no higher title than that of Mahdkumdra, « title which was handed down to, and adopted by, even 
Lakgmivarman'’s grandson Udayavarman.” (/.4., vol. XTX, p. 348.) 

Professor Hall propounds another theory regarding the succession that followed the death of Yadovar- 
mun. Ho says: 

“ As Lakgmivarman sat on the throne with his sire, it is reasonable to suppose that he wns the first- 
born. His father Jayavarman also speaks of himself as if w sovereign ruler. Lakemivarman may have 
died while Hariécandra was still a child, and Jayovarman have acted as regent on behalf of his nephew, to 
whom the government eventually devolved from him ; if they did not administer it conjointly. Yet it is 
noticeable that Jayavarman granted away land at ono period precisely as if he were tho sole and substan. 
tive head of the state. Possibly the extreme youth of hia ward prevented his being named at the time. 
Lakgmivarman bemg mentioned by his son, under the title of ‘mahikuméra,' and not as king, it miny he 
that he deceased during tho lifetime of Yasovarman. Hariscandra designates himeelf in a similar manner, 
where he would certainly have called himself without qualification, sovereign, had he laid claim to undivided 
power. His complete style, in fact, is that which his father used as prince regent. Policy or some other 
motive may have dissuaded him from tho style of full royalty, hia hereditary right. It may therefore be 
momaenat ey 0 decree rine was still living in 1179 ap." (JAOS., vol. VIT, p- 36.) : 

Vith humble submission to the above two most erudite scholara of Indian history, I beg to differ fram 
them in their views. According to the evidence of the inscriptions, there were aa atts wae 
Miah Alcurm drag. l am inclined to believe that Ajayavarman was the same oz Jnyavarman, About this 
Fimo the imperial Paramire government became obscure, and the whole of MilwA, with Dhara, became 
tight, aa hos seasoning ration of all these points has led me to view the situation in « different 
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from mentioning the name of Jayavarman in the genealogical list of the ruling monarchs of 
Malwa. It may rather be inferred that there was a close alliance between the two houses, 
which subsequently helped the peaceful succession of Devapala, the son of the Mah4kumira 
Hariscandra, to the throne of Arjunavarman, If Professor Kielhorn is taken to be right 
in his assertion, then no reason can be offered why Devapala failed to mention Jayavarman’s 
name in his inscription. His father obtained his territory through the favour of Jayavarman, 
over which he himself probably ruled in the early years of his life. As a matter of fact, the 
names ‘Jaya’ and ‘Ajaya’ were used interchangeably in early times. The Cihaména 
Jayadeva, king of Sakambhari, was the immediate predecessor of Arnordaja, who was a 
contemporary of the Caulukya Kumarapila. He is mentioned in some of the early records 
of his family as Ajayadeva.’’ If all these things are taken into consideration, there can 
hardly be any doubt as to the identity of Jayavarman and Ajayavarman as one and the 
same king. Keeping these things in view the relation of the Mahikumdras may be traced 
in the following way. Ya4ovarman had two sons, Jayavarman, also known as Ajayavar- 
man, and Laksmivarman. Jayavarman, after his accession to the throne of his father, 
granted some territories to Lakgmivarman’s son Hariécandra to administer on his behalf. 
When Ballila conquered MAlwé after overthrowing Jayavarman, Laksmivarman wrested a 
part of the old Paramfra kingdom and established there a government of his own. This 
shows that there were two houses of the Mahikumaras which were intimately connected with 
each other and which ruled over different territories. 

In the light of the above discussion, I shall now try to narrate the short history of these 
collateral branches of the Paraméra family. The rulers of these families are justified in 
calling themselves ‘Mahikumiras,’ as they were members of the imperial house of Dhara. 
But why they continued to bear that subordinate title all through their reigns cannot be 
clearly explained. It may be auggested that they did not assume the title of independent 
kingship simply from motives of political expediency, in an endeavour to avoid hostility 
with their powerful enemies, the Caulukyas. 

Hariscandra. 

It has been noticed above that Jayavarman began his career as an independent monarch 
and ruled his dominion between the years 1138 and 1143 a.p. At the same time within 
this period he entrusted Hariscandra with the government of a portion of his kingdom. 
Hariéeandra continued to rule over his territory even when the imperial Paraméra family 
was completely overthrown by Ballila and MAlwA was, later on, conquered by Kumiarapila. 
At present we have only one copper-plate inscription of Hariscandra’s reign, which was found 
in the village of Piplidnagar, in the Sujalpur pargana, Gwalior State, Central India. It 
was issued on the occasion of a solar eclipse in Sam. 1235=1178 a.p. Its object is to record 
that Hariscandra, having bathed in the holy water of the Narmada, near the temple of the 
four-faced Markandeavara, granted two shares of the registered rents of the village of Pala- 
savada to the learned Brahman Daéaratha, son of the learned Sindhu. It is further stated 
that, on the full moon of Vaisikha of the same year, he gave the remaining shares of the 
above village, with the addition of the shares of both customary dues from the béair 
below the fort of Gunapura, to the Brihman Malvinu, son of the learned Delu. These 
grants were communicated to the Government officers, the inhabitants, patels, Brahmans and 
others of the villages of Mamati and Palasavada, in the Madipadra prafijdgarapaka of the 
Nilagiri maudala, for their information. 

Of the localities mentioned above, I am inclined to identify Nilagiri with the modern 
Nilgarh fort, south of the Vindhya, about a mile north of the Narmadi.!’ Gunapura seems 

—_—“_ . OO ————— 
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1? JASBH., vol. LV, Part I, p. 4. ¥. 14. Of. Prtheinija-rijaya, carga, v.55. 
i¢ JASH., vol. VIL, p. 746. 
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to have bee the modern Godurpura, on the south bank of the Narmada.*? panes 


to be identified with the modern town of Palaswiri, in the Khe adesh District, Bom) iy £38 
sidency, sixty-nine miles north of Malegaon. Iam unable to identify MadApadra and Mamati. 


All this gives us an idea as to what constituted the dominion of Hariscandra. It com- 
prised the western portion of the old Paramfira kingdom, south of the Vindhya. How long 


Hariscandra enjoyed his territory be definitely ascertained. He ruled at least from 
1144 to 1178 a.p. Devapiila and Udayavarman were his two sons, of whom the former 
seems to have succeeded to the throne. Devapila later on assumed the sovereignty of Milwa 
between the years 1215 and 1218 a.p., after the death of Arjunavarman. 

Laksmivarman. 

Laksmivarman, the son of Yasovarman, was a powerful chief. His elder brother, Jaya- 
varman, seems to have been killed in battle against the Caulukyas of Karnfita, In that period 
of transition Laksmivarman collected strength, and forcibly took possession of the eastern 
part of the Param4ra empire south of the Vindhya, An inscription™! of his reign has been 
discovered. In Sam, 1200=1144 a.p., on the occasion of the eclipse of the moon, he re- 
affirmed the grant made by Yasovarman in Sam. 1191, with a view to increasing the religion. 
merit of his father. 

Of the localities mentioned in the record, the village Vadauda may be identical with 
Vadauda of the Mandhata plate of Jayavarman II," where it is described as a village in Mahna- 
dapathaka. Professor Kielhorn is inclined to identify it with the modern village | 
about three miles north-east of Satajuna, which lies 13 miles south-west of Mandhata.™? Ag 
regards the rest of the localities, I cannot offer any suggestion. 











Lakgmivarman died dome time before 1184 a.p. and was succeeded by his grandson 
Udayavarman, the son of Hariscandra. 
Udayavarman, 


An inscription,?4 dated Sam. 1256—1199 A.D., of Udayavarman’s reign has been dis- 
covered in a field at the village (jamun, in the Bhopal State. It records that, after bathing in 
the river Reva (Narmada), at a place called Guvadaghatta, ho granted the Village of Gunaura 
to a Brihman named Maluéarman, the son of Yajiiadhara. The village granted was situated 
in Vodasira forty-eight, belonging to the NarmadApura pralijigaranaka, in the Vindhya 
mandila. The mandalika Keemvarija was the duiaka of this grant. | 

Mr. Fleet?’ identifies Gunaura with the modern village of Ganora, seven miles south-west 
of Hoshangibid, Narmadipura, according to him, is identical with the modern Hoshang- 
ébad district, and Guvadaghatta is the present village of Guaria, on the left bank of the 


Narmada. I think the modern Nemawar on the right of the bank of the Narmada represents 


the ancient Narmadipura. 

‘An insoription®® of the reign of one Udayaditya, dated Sam. 1241=1184 a-p,, is now 
lying in Bhopal. Another inscription"? of the same chief, dated Saka 1108=1186 4.p., is to 
be found in the ‘ vidyimandira ' in Bhopal State. In the latter part of the twelfth century 
A.D., no king of the name of Udaydditya is known to have ruled in Bhopal. The Bhopal 
grant referred to above bears witness to the fact that about that time Udayavarman was 
ruling over the Hoshangabdd district and a part of the Bhopal State. Under these circum- 
stances, Udayiditya may very reasonably be identified with Udayavarman, 


3° Tbid., A. 4. The place is also mentioned in Vakpati rija's grant dated V.S. 1036. (IA. vol. 
ADV, p. 160.) 


21 I.A., vol. XIX, p. 351. 23 E.L, vol. LX, p- 121. 73 Jhid., p. 120. 
“4 J.A., vol. XVI, p. 252. #5 Tbid., p, 253.  JAOS., vol. VII, p. 35. 
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The reign of Udayavarman seems to have extended into the early years of the thirteenth 
century 4.D. Nothing is known about his successors. Devapala, after his accession to the 
throne of Malwa, issued a grant of land in the HoshangAbad district?® in 1218 a.p. This 
shows that by that time the territory of Udayavarman had passed into his brother’s hands. 

From all the above circumstances, it follows that when in the fourth decade of the 
twelfth century a.D., the main Paraméra dynasty was overthrown, and a Gujarit sovereignty 
was established in its place, two junior branches of the former house under the designation 
of ‘Mahfikum4ra’ continued to hold sway over the modern districts of Nimir, Hoshangibad 
and Khandesh. But at last, early in the thirteenth century A-D., a member of this family 
succeeded to the main Paramira kingdom, and reunited these branches to the main dynasty. 


ALTE ES. | 











| eas. 
Jaya® or Ajayavarman M. Laksmivarman (Ruler of Hoshang&bid in Bhopal) 


4] | | 
Vindhyavarman M. Hariécandra (Ruler of Khandesh, Indore and 


| Niméar district) 
Subhatavarman 

| | 
Arjunavarman Devapila M. Udayavarman. (Successor of 

| Laksmivarman.) 
Succeeded by Devapala 


THE VIJAYANAGARA CONQUEST OF CEYLON. 
Br B. A. SALETORE, M.A., Pa.D. 

Wits studying Indian epigraphy and other allied subjects under Dr. Don Martino de 
Zilva Wiokremasinghe, my attention was kindly drawn by him to certain statements made 
by Mr. H. W. Codrington in his book entitled A Short History of Ceylon, Mr. Codrington 
writes thus :—" Bhuvanaika Bahu V. (1372-3 to 1406-7 a.p. at least) reigned in Gampola : 
he seema to have been little more than a figure-head. A Vijayanagar record of 1385-6 a.p. 
relates that the prince, Virip&ksha, conquered, among others, the Sinhalas, and presented 
crystals and other jewels to his father Harihara ; this may refer to the kingdom of Jaffna, 
which in the next century was tributary to the great empire on the mainiand.”! ‘The source 
of information referred to by Mr. Codrington is the inscription No. 32 in the Epigraphia 
Indica (vol. II, p. 228). 

Then again the writer says:—“ In 1344 the king of Jaffna [ic., Sapumal Kumérayd, 
‘¢he son, actual or adopted, of Pardkrama Bahu ’]* held a considerable part of the north 
of Ceylon, and the last half of the fourteenth century marked the zenith of his power: we 
have seen that for ashort time the overlordship of the island was in his hands, By the begin- 
ning of the next century, if not at the end of the preceding, the kingdom was tributary to 
the great continental empire of Vijayanagar. Nunez states this definitely, and one of the 
regular titles of the emperor was ‘who levied taxes from Ilam'; the Sihalese poems of the 
time also constantly speak of the people of Jaffna as Canarese. Valentyn mentions an 
invasion of the Canarese, that is of the Vijayanagar forces : it is uncertain whether this was 
the occasion or the result of the conquest of Jaffina.””? 

Finally, Mr. Codrington, while dealing with the pluck and endurance of the Portuguese, 
writes thus :—" It is interesting to speculate what the history of Ceylon would have been 





28 J, A., vol. RX, p. 310. 
lH. W. Codrington, A Short History of Ceylon, p. 4. 
2 Jhid., p. Ol. 5 Itid,, p. 02. 
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had the Portuguese not ventured to India. There seems to be little doubt that the kingdom 
of Vijayanagar would have collapsed earlier than it did, and that the south of India and 
with it possibly Ceylon would have fallen ander Muhammadan rale.”* | 

I intend to deal with these statements in the light of Vijayanagara histery. To start 
with, we may dispense with the last statement quoted above as an instance of the views of 
writers unfamiliar with the history of the Muhammadan conquests of Southern India in 
general and of Vijayanagara monarchs in particular, from the first half of the fourteenth 
century till the end of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. Apart from the fact that 
speculation in history is a most undesirable pastime, it is difficult to make out what pre- 
cisely the writer means when he says that “ there seems to be little doubt that the kingdom 
of Vijayanagara would have collapsed earlier than it did,’ while dealing with the activities 
of the Portuguese. From the manner in which the writer speculates about the entry of the 
Portuguese into India, he would seem to suggest that Vijayanagara owed her stability to 
the support which she got from the Portuguese. This is far from being historically true. 
Instead of Vijayanagara acquiring vigour from the wise counsel and wealth of the Portu- 
guese, it was the latter who were enabled to add to their material riches because of their 
prosperous trade with “ Bisnaga,” as they called Vijayanagara in those days. In fact, 
when Vijayanagara was beaten in the famous battle of RAkshasa-Tangadi, called in history 
by the wrong name of Talikéta, Portugal as a maritime power in the East fell too. That is 
why Faria y Sousa, the Portuguese historian, writes thua:—“'The trade of India was this 
year at a very low ebb, by reason of the desolation of the kingdom of Bisnagar, whose riches 
are equal to ita extent, which is from the borders of Bengala to those of Cinde.”° How 
sadly the blow which Vijayanagara received told also on the Portuguese is related by an- 
other writer, Sassetti, ‘“‘ who was in India from 1578 to 1588," and who saya— 

“The traffic was so large that it is impossible to imagine it; the place was immensely 
large ; and it was inhabited by people rich, not with richness like ours, but with the richness 





of the Crassi and the others of those days........and such merchandise as diamonds, rubies, 
pearla......and besides all that, the horse trade. That alone produced a revenue in the 


city (Goa) of 120 to 150 thousand ducats, which now reaches only 6 thousand.”* Couto 
confirms him :—‘ By this destruction of the kingdom of Bisnags India and our State were 
much shaken ;....... -and the Custom House of Goa suffered much in its Revenue, so that 
day till now the inhabitants of Goa began to live less well......°' Therefore one does not 
see how the stability or prosperity of the great Hindu Empire could be affected by the advent 
of the Portuguese into India. As regards the crushing blow which Vijayanagara received 
in the battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi, and the cause which turned an almost brilliant victory 
into an unimaginable rout, the student of history cannot do better than read the account 
of the struggle as given by the Rev. Fr. Henry Heras in his book, The Arevidu Dynasty 
of Vijayanagara.§ 

We may now examine the second statement made by Mr. Codrington, viz., “ By the 
beginning of the next century (i.e., the fifteenth), if not at the end of the preceding the king- 
dom was tributary to the great continental empire of Vijayanagara.” Nuniz is the autho- 
rity on whose testimony the writer has based his remark. I venture to suggest that o single 
statement found in a foreign traveller's account ia in itself not sufficient to drive home an 
assertion, especially when such a statement deals with the title of a king. True, in this case 
it happens to be Nuniz who has left behind him a very accurate description of Vijayanagara. 
But one may be more cautious in accepting the opinion or assertion of Nuniz who, although 

f i Ibid., pp. 130-132. a 
° Faria y Sousa, Asia Portuguesn (trans. Stevens), TI, p. 252. 
: rege A Forjotten Empire ( Vijayanagara), p. 210 (1900 ed.) 
® Horas, The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijyayonayara, ch. UX, p. 194 4, 
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he “ states this definitely,” is not always entirely reliable, These following ine 
in the narrative of Nuniz may be noted :-— 

1. Nuniz opens his account with an initial blunder, “In the year twelve hundred 
and thirty these parts of India were ruled by a greater monarch than had ever reigned.” 
Sewell commenting on this wrote :-— This date should be 1330. Nunia was here about a 
century wrong.” 

2. Nunia gives the date of the battle of Raichur as 1522. Sewell remarks :—* I am 
bold enough to believe, and defend my belief, that when Nania fixed the day of the great 
ficht as the new moon day of the month of May, 1522 a.p., he made a mistake in the year, 
and should have written * 1520. ""! 

3, Nunis makes the last days of Prince Virabhadra a tragedy." But in reality Prince 
Virabhadra was raised to the position of a viceroy." 

4, Nunis relates that Vijaya Bhipati “lived six years, and during this time did no- 
thing worth relating.”!* But the late Mr. Gépindtha Rao proved that Vijaya Bhipati 
reigned only for six months," 

5. Nuniz does not mention Madura in the list of provinces.“ Madura, as is well known, 
was an integral part of the empire during his days. 

6, Nunis affirms that the Vijayanagara king was a Brihman. “The king of Bisnaga 
isa Brahman; every day he hears the preaching of a learned Brihman......"" No 
authority ia required to refute this incredible assertion. 

7. Nunisz says that the king never gave receipts to the nobles when they brought 
revenue to the imperial treasury. “In this way the kingdom of Bisnaga is divided between 
more than two hundred captains who are all heathen, and according to the lands and 
revenues that they have so the king settles for them the forces that they are compelled to 
keep up, and how much revenue they have to pay him every month during the first nine 
days of the month of September. He never gives any receipts to them, only, if they do not 
pay, they are well punished and ruined, and their property taken away.""* If tax-collectors 
granted receipts to the people, as an inscription dated 1558-9 a.p, informs us," we may well 
assume that the system of granting receipts must also have been in vogue in the capital. 

§. Nunis gives an account of the first family of Vijayanagara ® which is not corrobo- 
rated, except as regards Bukka and Déva Raya, by the inscriptions discovered till now relat- 
ing to the Sangama dynasty. 

9. Nunix pictures to us Achyuta Réyn in the light of a profligate villain. “ Which 
king Chytarao [Achyuta Riya), after he ascended the throne, gave himself over te vice anid 
tyranny. He is a man of very little honesty, and on account of this the people and the captains 
are much discontented with his evil life and inelinations...."*' The Rev. Fr. Heras has 
shown that Nuniz cannot here be trusted at all.?2 A monarch who gave himself up to vice and 
ease would never have been able to conduct successful campaigns against powerful enemies.™ 

These are only some of the inaccurate statements in the account of Nuniz which 
depreciate the value of his work. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that as regards Déva 
Riya and the tribute which he is said to have levied, Nuniz was perhaps correct, since he 
ia corroborated by other evidence, both Hindu and foreign. 

"9 Sowell, op. cit. p. 291. 10 Jbid., note (2). 

1k Jhid., p. 140 f. Mr. B. Vebkoba Rao defends Nuniz. Seo hie Life of Viaisardya by Sdémanditha, Intr., 
p. elvii. 1S Sewell, ibid., pp. 310-320. 

13 Rice, Epigraphia Carnatica, vol. XI, Dg. 107, p. TI. 14 Sowell, ihid., p. 302. 

15 Epigraphia Indica, vol. XV, p. 14; Epigraphical Report for the Southern Circle for 1921, p, W4, 

16 Sewell, ibid., p. 354, note (4). 1T Sewell, Mid., p. 390. 19 Jhid., p. 380, 

19 Butterworth and Végugépal Chetty, Inscriptions in the Nelfore District, wol. TT, p. 952. 

209 Sowell, tbid., p. 200 f. CF. Rica, M yaere and Coorg from the [nacriplions, p. LIS. 

21 Sewell, ibid., p. 367, 33 Horas, op. cit., pp. 1-2, n. (2). 

23 No. 27 of the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1911. 
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But what may be ricted i thas alelabensent iy a oxeied traveller, oujblally Wea eae 
lates to one of the titles assumed by the monarcha, is in itself insufficient for historical pur- 
poses. Likewise is a mere assertion in the inscriptions of the Hindu rulers themselves not of 
any value so long as it is not confirmed by external evidence. Thus for example, an inscrip- 
tion dated Saka 1530 (1608-9 a.p.) tells us that Venkatapati Déva “ levied tribute from all 
countries and from Iam (Ceylon).?* Vira PratApa Sriranga Déva, we are told in an epigraph 
dated Saka 1505 (1583-4 a.p.), “ having taken every country was pleased to receive tribute 
from Ceylon,”2° The same is seen in an earlier inscription of the same monarch, dated Saka 
1499 (1577-8 4.p.)." This activity of Ranga Il in regard to Ceylon is mentioned together 
with his subjugation of the Kallere and Macavass in Kola and Malaiondu, according to an 
inscription dated 1583-4 a.p.™ We are told inanepigraph of Saka 1490 (1568-9 A.p.) that 
Vira Vazanta, i.c., Venkata I, conquered Ceylon. Even Sadisiva boasts of having “ looted 
Ceylon,” scouring to an inscription dated Saka 1486 (1564-5 a.p.)™ Then we have Sadiéiva, 
son of Rangappa N&yaka Udaiyar, ‘who received tribute from Ceylon,” in Saka 1469 
(1547-8 a.p.).2° There is reference in Hindu literature of about this period to an invasion of 
Ceylon. Réama Raya Vitthala and Tirumala, the first cousins of Rima Raya, “ are given 
credit for having set up a pillar of victory on the Tamraparni and even to have sent out an 
invasion to Ceylon.’"™! 

But these claims of the later Vijayanagara rulers cannot be accepted as authentic, since 
they cannot be substantiated by independent evidence. All that may be said about such 
assertions is that the later monarchs continued to prefix among their titles that relating to 
the conquest of and tribute from Ceylon, in memory of some real conquest of that island that 
must have taken place prior to their times. We have to find out how many times Ceylon 
was conquered by Vijayanagara kings. 

Let us begin with Nuniz, whose account is certainly of great importance. He speaks of 
Siluva Timma—* He is lord of Charamaodel and of Nagapatao, and Tamagor and Bomgarin 
and Dapatao, and Troguel and Caullin, and all these are cities ; their territories are very 
large, and they border on Ceylon.'’*? 

About Déva Raya I. the chronicler relates the following :—“ At his death he left a son 
called Deorao, who reigned twenty-five years....This (ie., the revenue of eight hundred 
and fifty millions of gold) was no great sum, seeing that in his time the king of Coullao (Quilon) 
and Ceyllao (Ceylon) and Paleacate (Pulicat), and Peguu, and Tanacary (Tenasserim) and 
many other countries paid tribute to him."?? 


Then there is the account of a son of a “ Pureoyre Deoro,” called Ajarao:......... ; 
he reigned forty-three years, in which time he was always at war with the Moors ; and he took 
Goa, and Chaul, and Dabull, and Ceillao, and all the country of Charamandell......7™ 


The fact that the viceroyalty of SAluva Timma bordered on the coast of Ceylon is no 
evidence that the island was subject to Vijayanagara. But there is some epigraphical evi- 
dence which may enable us to understand the situation better. An inscription dated Saka 
1461 (1539-40 a.p.), found in the Raja-Gépéla Perumal temple at Tanjore, informs us that 
Achyuta Raya conquered fam. According to the late Mr. Venkayya, this assertion “ had 
to be looked wpon as a meaningless boast not uncommon with the later Vijayanagara kings. Nac! 
94 No. 92 of M.ELR, for 1923. 28 No. 128 of M.E.R. for 1918, 

20 Wo. 134 of MLE. for 1918. 
27 No, 30 of M.E_R, for 1965; Madras Ep. Report for 1905, p. 52. 
#8 Ep. Heport for 1899-1900, parm. 82. 


“0 No. 451 of M_ELR. for 1905; No. 129 of 1905; ArcAl. Sur, Rept., 1809-1900, para. 70; Madras Ep, 
Report for 1905, p. 62, 


20 No, 1 of Af. -ELR. for 1019. 3! Der. 8. K. Aiyangar, The Sources of Vijayrnagan History, p. 16, 
*? Sewell, op. cit. p. 384. *3 Sewoll, thid.. p. B02. 34 Sewell, ibid., p. 301. 
46 No. 40 of MELA. for 1897. * Madras Ep. Report for 1800, p- 26. 
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But while noticing the inscriptions of the same monarch at Conjeeveram,*’ Mr. Venkayya 
remarked in the same breath—“ They (i.e., the Conjeeveram inscriptions) repeat that Achyuta 
Raya planted a pillar of victory in the Timbraparni river, and received the daughter of the 
Pandyan king (in marriage). If this ia true, his conquest of Ceylon as recorded in the Tanjore 
inscription cannot be absolutely false.”"* Perhaps we may not be far wrong in supposing 
that Achyuta Raya, who had conquered Travancore,” might also have been successful against 
Ceylon. The affairs in that island were favourable for foreign intervention. In 1521, 
Ceylon had been divided between the three brothers, MAyidunné, Rayigam Bandfra, and 
Bhuvansika Bahu. The first received the Province of Sabaragamuva ; the second, the 
Walldwitti : the third, the Galle and Kalattira districts, while the seaports were in the hands 
of Bhuvanaika Bahu. To make matters worse, there was an independent king over the 
hill-country ; and, then, there was the Zamorin of Calicut and the Portuguese, as allies of 
the contending parties.*° This confusion lasted from 1521 a.p. till 1539 a.p.,“! when Miya- 
dunné was forced to make peace. There is nothing improbable in the victorious generals of 
Achyuta intervening in the affairs of the Ceylon rulers: one is inclined to doubt whether in 
the early years of Achyuta himself, or perhaps in the last days of the great Krishna Déva Raya, 
there was not an attempt on the part of the Hindu rulers to get some contiol over Ceylon. 
An inscription dated Saka 1440, Chitrabhanu, says that Krishna Déva Raya conquered 
lam and every other country, and witnessed the elephant hunt.42 From the wrong date of 
the inscription,“ and from the use of the phrase, “ one who witnessed the elephant hunt,” 
we have to conclude that these two claims of Krishna Déva Riya have to be attributed to 
one of his predecessors who, both according to Hindu and foreign sources, can be credited 
with a mission to Ceylon. This was Déva Raya IT (1419—1446), or his predecessor Vira 
Vijaya (1412 or 1415—1468 a.p.).™" 

About this time Parikrama Bahu VI (1412 or 1415—1468 a.p,) was the ruler of Ceylon. 
Some of the principal events in the reign of this king were the sending of tribute to China 
in 1436 a.p. and in 1445 A.p., and again in 1459 A.p.; the conquest of Jaffna by Sapumal 
Kumiraya ; the revolt of the hill-country under Jotiyo Siténo ; and finally, the abdication of 
Parikrama Bahu in favour of his (daughter's) son, Vira Parikrama Biho.*’ Ceylon was 
evidently beset with internal dangers. 

To revert to Nuniz. He informs us that Déva Raya got tribute from the kings of Ceylon, 
Quilon, Pulicat, Pegu, and Tenasserim. We have, at the present stage of our investigations, 
no evidence to corroborate the remarks of Nuniz as regards Pega and Tenasserim.** But 
about Ceylon the evidence of another traveller happily coincides with that given by Nuniz. 
‘Abdur-Razziq, the Persian ambassador, while deamibing the plot in the Vijayanagara 
court to assassinate the emperor, says :—* The king then summoned to his presence his other 
brothers, and all the nobles ; but everyone of them had been slain, except the minister, the 
Dandik, who previous to this dreadful tragedy, had gone to Silan, A courier was despatched 
to summon him, and inform him of what had transpired...... When the Dandik had returned 
from his tour, and had become acquainted with all that had transpired, he was astounded, 
and after being admitted to the honour of kissing the royal feet, he offered up his thanks for 
the safety of the king’s person, and made more than usual preparation to celebrate the festi- 
val of Mahandwi.”"*' | 

(To be continued.) 
37 Sewoll, Lists of Antiquities, I, pp. 181-2; Nos, 49 and 50 of M.E.R. for 1900. 38 Madras Ep. Report 
“ele Satan Ep. Report for 1909, p. 119; Metres Ep. Report for 1900, pp. 27-8. 

49 Codrington, op. cit., pp. 06-7. Ibid. 

42 No. 146 of M.E.R. for 1903 sat an pe Report for 1904, p. 19. 

43 ‘The date ought to be Saka 1444 (1522-3 A.p.), M.E.R,, ibid, 

44 Sewell, op. cit., p. 404; Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 112 2. 45 Codrington, op. cit., pp. 00-93. 

‘8 Cf. Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, vol. I, Part 2, p. 175. 

47 Elliot, History of India, IV, pp. 116-7 (ed. Dowson). See Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 93, for 
remarks on mahdnavaml. 
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BOOK-NOTIGES. | 
Epigraphia Indica, vol. 3X, pt. 1 (Jan. 1026). northern India in the sixth century was Yasovarm. 
This issue contains two important articles, namely | madeva, and that he was identical with the Yadéo- 
(1) by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel on the Prakrit inacriptions | dharma of the Mandasor inseriptions. a 
found at Naigdrjunakonda in the Guntur district, = 
and (2) by the Editor on the stone inscription of the 1S pe Roe | | 
reign of Yaéovarmadeva found at Nalandd in the ae ee te ne Derantuns? oF 
Patnd district. The Bat ut the first-named Ea REA + DOMINIONS, FOR THE YEAR 
aro of value from historical, geographical and archi- a eatiate = — 
tectural pointa of view. The epigraphical records | _ In this report Mr. G. Yazdani, Director of Archmo- 
refer to the same southern Ikhiku dynasty aa is logy, describes in some detail, with admirsbly re- 
mentioned in the Jaggayyapeta inscriptions, with | P®tuced plates, tho old forts at Koilkonda and 
! Be ey PRR RE , | Bidar, which were newly surveyed during the year. 
certain iiteresting additional details. Many of the | j : sadteete tay 
sculptures recovered at this site are of fine workman. | ¥°th these sites present aspects of historical and 
ship, rivalling, if they do not even excel in some | architectural interost, the more. salient of which 
instances, the well known sculptures of Amaravatt. | #8¥® been indicated in the report. The question of 
Dr. Vogel makea some interesting auggestiona in | wange supply was always of paremicuns concer in 
connexion with the place names recorded. Some of | the selection of ancient hill fortress sites, and both 
the readings are, however, still doubtful, e.g., Favana Bidar and Roilkonda ‘were: well provided in this 
and Palura; and it isnot clear whether the “mahd. | ™*Pec' One of the most striking features of tho 
chetiya at Kaptaknsela” refera to the mahdchetiya | °T*8* Koilkopda was the system of water reservoirs, 
excavated by Mr. Longhurst to the west of the ecrving =e sage 08 the bill and thus providing 
Niharillabédu hillock, or to a atipa in some other | ‘™4ependent supplies of water for the garrisons 
locality, where Bodhisiri had dedicated a pious oceupying different levels in case intercomnrunics- 
foundation. Jt seams possible that both this tion were cut off. | 
Kaptakasola and the Kataknsola mentioned in | , 5¢¥¢?! appendices follow the report. In App. 
inscription No. 56 in Bargess's Bud. Stipes of | Ss 05. N- 1. N- Rao gives @. transcription, wish 
Amaravati a Jaggayyopeta (p. 106 and Pl. LXI) translation, of an inscription of the yeer 155) in 
refer to the same place. Might this not be Ghapta- Telugu characters on @ pillar in front of tho Rate 
sili, to the east of Srikikulam, near what appears | of Koilkonda fort, the contents of which corrobo- 
to have been an old branch of the Kistna, in the | ™*° *he account given by Firishta of the help ren- 
prosent estuary of the river. It is improbable that dered by the garrison to Tbrahim Qutb Shih in 
Ptolemy's “emporium Kantakossula could have | “*blishing himself on the throne of Golkopda. 
boon far from the mouth of the river. On his map Mr. T. Streenivas, in App. B, doscribes tho fort 
he marks it by the coast, and, be it noted, to the | and other monuments mt Udgir; while K. Muham- 
east (io., north-east) of the mouth of the Maisilos, | ™4 Ahmad furnishes a note (App. C) on a number 
Moreover, the alluvium of the delia haa probably of Persian inscriptions at this site. App. D con. 
extended a considerable distance in the past 1600 taing o detailed deseription of mn important find of 
years. Again, the features of the Nagirjunakonda puneh-marked comms from the Karimnagar district, 
zite do not seem to fit in with Hsilan-teang’s deacrip- of which 39 eae te have beon frured on Pi. AVI, 
tion of the capital of the I"e-na-ka-che-ka country. which will be useful In the future when the much- 
It is cortainly tempting to associate the Sriparvate Beaded intensive research into the tignificance of 
mentioned with the monastery in which, according the signa on thia ancient form of currency is carried 
to the Tibetan tradition, Nigirjuna spent the con. | °"* 
cluding part of his life, more especially that the 
isolated rocky hill overlooking the site on the | Tur Gavin tansy PArctouspt RIPTIONS 
iio a aaa be 9% still care the name Nigir- |  Asoxa, | ets d by deg sped eae Fe Pet 
junakonda, or’ Nigirjuna's hill’; but the difficulty Litt.D. Hyder | none baste tye 
arises that Hefan-teang places Nigirjuna’s aaa 1932, yout logical Series No. 10, 
tery to the south-west of the [Mahi] Kosala coun- These inscriptions, which pre an pe eh 
try, “ above 200 Ii from the capital.” ‘The sugges: | of Aéoka’s Minor Edict, ditfering in some treacearag 
: tion that the Désara of Ptolemy (cf. the Désarind of respects from the seven other records known from 
the Periplus) may be equated with Tosali is impor- | Ropnith, Siearhm, Dairdt, Maske Bookon nck Gan 
nm’ tant, and, if accepted, will obvinte several difficul. dipura and Jntiigarimedvara haves bah es 
i ties that arise in respect of other identifications | : | ’ en publish- . 


> suggested for Ptolemy's Ddésara. 

! _ The chief interest of the Nalanda inscription, as 
| Dr. Hirananda Ristri points out, lies in the fact 
that it leads tothe conclusion that the name of tho 
Ereat ruler who broke the power of the Hanas in 

















| ed with commendable prom ptitude ; and the Depart- — 
Inet is to be congratulated on having secured 


the services of Prof: Turner, who has edited and 
translated the texte in a vory thoroush 1 coker: 
describing at length the dialectal features oceurring 
and recording notes on the phonology and grammar. 
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Of the two inscriptions, that of Gavimath is com- 
plete, while that of Palkigundu is mostly obliterated, 
but the characters that remain legiblo show thot it 
was probably a replica of the other, Fortunately 
the Gavimath record. like that of Ripnith, is also 
completely legible—all others being defective in 
this respect. Its most interesting features are that, 
besides adding a word or two to the Adokan voca- 
bulary, it maintains the distinction of rand [ (thus 
differing from the northern group) and is unique in 
ite treatment of 8k. », which appears, both as inter- 
vyoealic and initial, o# 9. Prof. Turner shows reason 
for thinking that this writing of » represents a reality 
of pronunciation. This excellent memoir, with its 
abundance of illustrative plates, has been admirably 
produced by the Oxford University Press. 
Palkigupdu and Gavimath are the namea of two 
rocky hilla near Kopbéj in the extreme south-west 
corner of H. E. H. the Ni ‘s Dominions. Refer- 


| i ade to these inscriptions — 
ence haa already been m ina | menton p. 107, that neither of them is mentioned 


above (vol. LXI, p. 39), where a map will be found 
showing this and other sites in southern India where 
ASokan inscriptions have been dizeovercd] up to 
this time. 

Cc. E. A. W. O. 


Trmmrees Trivaxpaum PLays ATTnIpUTED To 
Budsa. ‘Translated into English by A. C. WooL- 
wpe and Laxsiwans Sanvur. Vol. L (Panjab 
University Oriental Publications, No. 13.) wiii + 
200 pp. Oxford University Press, | 030). 

Tho thirteen plays discoveral some twonty 
ascribed by him to Bhiisa have given rise to a lively 
controversy concerning thoir authorship. Though 


prominent authorities like Professor F. W. Thomas | 


still scem to take it for proved that these plays are 
in some way or other intimately connected with the 
somewhat nebulow: Bhisa, the researches and argu- 
mentations of Messrs. Barnett and Pisharoti have 
made it tolerably clear at loast to the prosent writer 
that these works have had nothing whatsoever to do 
with Bhisa. But whoever was their author, or even 
if they be simply stage versions prepared by wholly 
unknown authors, they are by no means devoid of 
interest. As for beauties of language and sentiment 
they cannot, of course, vie with the great plays of 
Kilidiss, Bhavabhiiti and others; still, although 
they contain not few quite insipid possiges—ag, 
e.g., the prelude of the first act of the Paftcardira— 
they are also able to exhibit quite a number of 
beautiful ones which betray o not inconsiderable 
postion) gonius. Thus it was 4 very fortunate idea 
ef Professors Woolner and Sarup to join in present. 
ing us with a complete English translation of theae 
thirteen dramas. 

Tho first volume contains the translations of the 
Pratijnad- Yaugandhardyana, the Svapna- Vdscra- 
dattd, tho Deridra-Cdrudatia, the Paaecardira, the 
Madhyamavydyoga, and the Pratimdndjake- The 





| translated text makes easy sad agreeable ‘teadi 


Sanskrit, although there may, in one or More pas- 
gages, be a very fow inadvertences. We shall allow 
ourselves to make a very fow unimportant remarks 
which are in no way meant to detract from our 
high opinion of this able picoo of work. 

P. 111.—The words agnir....amarcliamamukham 
are very unhappily rendered by “ Fire at the head 
of the greater deities "; they should be translated 
“ Acni, the mouth of the great gods." 

FP, 112 (and p. 134)—Read Rudra instead of 
Kudra. 

P. 110.—V¥. §1 searcely tallies with tho Malwd- 
hivdreta, of thore it ia stated that Bhima slew the 
Kicakas with the stem of a palm-tree. 

P. 134.—In v. 70 we find a Mddriswia (rendered 
by “Miidri's sons" in the translation) mentioned, 
ic., either Nakula or Sahadeva. Thus the state- 


in the play, is not quite correct. 

P. 137.—Apaskara (which is generally mot with 
in the form apaskero) does not mean “car” but 
rather “wheel,” op. Pagini, vi, 1, 140. The pro- 
blem of this and connected words I hope goon to 
deal with in another article. 

P. 149.—Whether maihu in v. 26 means “ wine™ 
or rather “honey " soxema doubtful (cp. v. 4, where 
Ghatotkaca is described as having yellow (pirigala) 
eyes). 

FP. 190.—Why there should be a play on dinghdyu 
and Viiyu, I fail to understand ; Viyu, of course, waa 


the father of Bhima, and the old Brahman here 


wishes him an eternal life ike that of his own sire. 
P. 152.—In v. 43 of Act I, Sakroh Saktidharah, of 
course, does not mean “Indra the Mighty,” but 


“Indra and Skanda,.” 
P. [4.—With the expression Phdriandsfrovand- 


dasdgnih-cp. the quotations from the MahdiAdrate 
given in the POJ., XX, 392 £. 
Jann C 





AmsvaL Bmirocrarpyy or Inpian ARCILEoLooy 
Fron THE YEAR 1929, published by the Kern 
Institute, Leyden. 12}%9} in.; pp. vii+ 140, 
with 8 plates in collotype and 10 illustrations in 
the text. Leyden, 1931. 

In this volume the bibliography proper contains 
references to tho contenta of 731 periodicals, books 
and articles dealing with matter of archmological 
interest relating to India and Netherlands India, os 
well as Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Indo-China and 
Japan, arranged categorically under appropriate 
headings, adding extracts from reviews in the case 
of the more important matter. The editors con- 
tinue the commendable practice of prefacing the 





















bibliography with o brief survey of the most im- 


portant explorative work carried out during the | 


year “in the domain of Indian archeology in the 
widest ganae. Five special contributions of this 
noiture appear, In the first of these M. Sylvain 
Livi describes how he came to interpret the sculp- 
tures of the buried basement of the Barabudur by 
the light of & manuscript of the Aorma-wbiaiga 
which he bad found in Nepal in 1922. In the 
sacond M. Victor Goloubew gives a brief account 
of the clearing of the site of the Prah Khan temple, 
near Angkor Thom, and of the excavations af Praé- 
Kiéu in Annam, now identifiable with the site of 
the ancient capital of Champa. In the third Dr. J- 
Pearson describes tho resulta of some recent excavn- 
tions at Anuridhapura in Ceylon, where, besides 
the uncovering of further structures in brick and 
stone, some potsherds bearing Brihmi charac- 
tera of the third century B.c. are said to have boen 
found. The next section reviews tho salient results 
of the explorations carried out by Mr. H. Har. 
greaves at Mastung and Nailin Balichistin, where 
links were found with the prehistoric “Indus” 
civilisation. The last section deals with the im- 
portant explorations by Prof. E. Herzfeld in south- 
ern Kurdistin and in Liristin, especially at sites 
near Nihiwoand, where he has recovered ceramic 
ware which he thinks clearly precede Susa D1, and 
the date of which he assigns confidently to between 
20 and 2750 pc. Other objects were found to 
bear marked affinities to finds from Crete and Ur. 
The following striking passage quoted from a paper 
communicated by Prof. Herzfeld to the [Nuatrated 
London News in 1820 may well be reproduced :-— 
“Tt appears that there existed, at the dawn of 
history, a homogeneous civilisation, created 
and developed by peoples of kindred race, 
which extended from the west of Asin Minor, 
acrows the north of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and the whole of the Iranian table 
land, as far as to the borderlands of India: 


a civilisation which was opposed to and different | 


from the oldest civilisation of the alluvial 
plains of the Euphrates and Tigris basin 
—namoly, that of the Sumerians.” 

It would appear, further, that Prof. Herzfeld is 


satisfied that Susa I developed out of the neolithic | 


civilisation of the sites found by him at Persepolis, 
while Susa IT originated from the early bronze age 
culture of Nihiwand region. 

The plates are excellently printed, as hitherto; 
the index is full and carefully prepared : in fact the 
whole volume betokens efficiency and scholarship. 
All interested in Eastern archmology should keep 
this record on their shelves. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Verlag von W. Kohihammer, Stuttgart, 1930, 
The suthoritativences and eternity of the Vedus, 
their revelation by the godhead and other similar 


questions have been subjects of lively discussion in 


aon Of them is found in Jaimini’s Mimdmed-mitras, 
and among Inter works, in Sabara’s commentary 
thereon and in Séyana‘'s introduction to his com- 


sions are found in Satkara's commentary on the 


firchme-ritras and also in the Nydyo-siitras and 


hold that the Vedas, thongh authoritative, are not 


eternal, while the followers of the Mimdrhad achool 
(Joimini, Satkara, Siyapa) hold that the Vedas 
are eternnl, A brief account of the views of all 
theee authors was given by W. Muir nearly eighty 


In the book under review, the author has given 
ab succinct account of the views in this matter of 
the Mimizheakes. Taking as basis the discussion 
in Shyaya's introduction, he hes rearranged the 
with details from Sabara's and Saikarn’s commenta- 
ries and Yiiske's Nirwkta in oll places where Siyana 
has not reproduced them. The author's rendering 
of the Sanskrit sentences is generally good, but is 
capable of improvement in some places. Thus, for 
instance, bAdiwih (p. 1, in. 2) does not denote * Weeen- 
heiten " but "Dinge'; similarly paddrthdA too (p. 3, 
n. 1) denotes ' Dinge ' and not “ Worthedeutungen * ; 
akhydyikd (p. 10) denotes ' story * and not * Dialog ' ; 
profigraha (p. 47) signifies * receipt of gifta’ and not 
‘Empfang von Almosen’; kim nad chinnam 
(pp. 49-50) means * What is cut off from us?" Le., 
‘what do we los thereby t' and not * Wie tut das 
(insercm Arguments) Abbruch ?"': and jorbberrd 
(bhartdrat) and turphartti(hantdrau) do not signify 
(p- 67) ‘die zwei Brider ' and ‘ die zwei Mordonden," 
but “the two masters * and ‘the two slayors." 

Such instances, however, are very few, and on the 
whole the book is one that may be warmly recom- 
mended to readers aa conveying a faithful idea of 
whet Siyaga and Sabara have said about Indinn 
apologetics, 


The wefulness of the book is enhanced by several 
indoxes, one of which (no. IIT) contains a list of 
unidentified Sruti passages. The passage uygro ha 


) Shujyam, that is included therein, stands without 


doubt for fugro ha bhujyum, which is the beginning 
of RY. 1. 116. 3, that relates the story (dkhyedyiked) 
of sah the Ajving saved Tugra. With the un- 
a Passage na caitad mdmo yoadi brdimend 

| #nio, One should compare Afait, Som. 1. 4. 1 
(p. 80, line 3 £,), af : 7 
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THE VIJAYANAGARA CONQUEST OF CEYLON. 
(Continued from page 219.) 
Who was the “ Danaik" who went to the frontier of Ceylon? And what waa the 
or doydandyaka, the official designation given to a commander in pre-Vijayanag : 
Vijayanagara days. The late Mr. Venkayya wrote the following: “ The mahipradhina 
Lakkanna Udaiyar mentioned in an inscription of Déva Raya at Tirthemalai (666 of 1905) 
was perhaps the same Lakkanna Danndyaka, ° lord of the Southern Ocean,’ mentioned in 
paragraph 31, Part Il, of the last year’s Annual Report. The * Danaik * who was vizier and 
who went on a voyage to the frontier of Ceylon during the reign of Diva Raya IT (Sewell, 
op. cit., p. 74) might also have been the same.'** ‘The late Mr. Krishna Sastri, however, 
took this assumption in the light of a fact. For Mr. Sistri wrote— One of his (i.c., Déva 
Raya’s) ministers was Dandandyaka Lakkanna, who is stated to have gone on a voyage to 
the frontier of Ceylon.”"* Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, in his introduction to the History of 
the Ndyaks of Modura by Mr. Satyanitha Tyer, writes: “ The next time that the viceroyalty 
‘of Madura comes into prominence is under Diva Riya JI, when we hear of two brothers, 
known by the names Lakkana and Midana, in charge of the whole of the Tamil country, the 
former held high office at headquarters, probably with the government of Madura as his 
province, the administration of which he carried on by deputy. At one period about 1440 he 
is found in the south, and is given the title of ‘ Viceroy of Madura,’ and * Lord of the Southern 
Ocean ’......From this high commission Lakkana was recalled back to the headquarters, 
after a defeat sustained by the imperial armies at the hands of the Muhammadan Sultans of 
the Dekkan, to reform the army, and to reorganise the resources with a view to final victory. 
It is apparently this Danaik (Dandaniyaka) that is spoken of in such glowing terms by 
the Muhammadan traveller, ‘Abdur-Raaziq, who was in Vijayanagara im 1442-1443.""50 
Mr. Srikantha Sistri also writes to the same effect: “Lakkanna justly styles himself the ‘in- 
sreasar of the wealth of Déwa Raya, and saptinga-rijya-vardhana-kalidhara and unnata 
keleya (intimate) friend of Deva Riya.’ We from other sources that he conquered 
Ceylon and Gulbarga.”*1 
On what grounds this identification of Lakkanna with the Danaik mentioned by “Abdur 
Razaziq rests cannot be made out. Evidently the lead given by the late Mr. Vetikayya has 


object of his mission? The word “ Danaik ” is evidently a shortened form of dayndyaka, 











be=n implicitly followed. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar does not give the source of his infor- 
mation.®? The two brothers, Lakkanna and Madanna, were no doubt governors over the 


Tamil country during the latter part of their career: but we may acquaint ourselves with their 


history since it will be of some use to us hereafter. Lakkanna comes into prominence as the © 


great minister in charge of the Milbigal kingdom in 1416 a.p.°? In 1425 ap. Lakkanna 
Odeyar granted a dharma-sisana to Singarasa’a son Annadité.54 In 1430 a.p. he was still 
(under Déva Raya) governor over Milbagal.** In the next year we have some information 
about his lineage : the epigraph styles him as well as his brother MAdanna, Heggade-dévas of 


18 Mfad. Ep. Report for 1906, p. 4. 

4o Pbid. for 1916, p. 199. 

50 Dr. & K. Aiyangar in his introduction to Mr. 5. Iyor's Hustory of the Nayaks of Madura, p. 6. 

51 Srtkantha Sistri, Indian Antiquary, LVII, p. 78. 

62 ‘The authority obviously is the Pagdyan Chronicle, aa given in Taylor's Oriental Historical MSS., 
I, p. 37. Ct. Heras, Aravidu Dynasty, pp. 107-5. 

53 Ep. Car, 3. Mb. 7, p. 72. There is o Lakagga Odeyar mentioned from about 1397 a.p. till 1402 
A.b. in the reign of Harihara II, Ep. Car., IV. Ha. 44, p. 88; Ep. Car., V. Cn., 175, p. 201 ; Mysore Arch. Report 
for 191] 2,p.47. thie dignitary could be identiiied with the genoral wo are dealing with, the latter must 
have been quite old when he term inated his official career as “ Lord of the Southern Ocean.” 

f Ep. Car, X, Kl. 104, p- 31. 

58 Jhad., Bp. 72, p. 152. 
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the Vanoivanihane aa. Vousmievastionse sons Takeanya Danniyaka and Madapna.!* 
Another inscription of the same year repeats the same information, but gives to Midanna the 
rank of a dagadyake.”" In 1433 a.p. Lakkann Odeyar was placed over Tékal,'§ which in the 
next year he made over, by order of Déva Riya, to Siluva Gopa Raya."® In 1435 a.p, both — 
Lakkanna and Midanna appear in their capacity of odeyars.©° From 1416 a.p. till 1495 
A.D,, therefore, Lakkanna is mentioned only as o great minister,*! odeyar, and dangdyaka. 

Now he has been identified with the ‘ Danaik’ mentioned by ‘Abdur-Razzigq solely be- 
cause he was in charge of the southern division as the * Lord of the Southern Ocean.’ It 
seems this is enough to prove that the conjectures of the Inte Mr. Venkayya were correct in 
the main. But I do not believe that such an identification is tenable. The point to be 
noted is whether Lakkanna could ever have boen in the Vijayanagara court in 1442-1443 a.p., 
when the “ guilty prince " was almost on the point of assassinating the emperer. This brings 
us to the history of Lakkanna as the ‘ Lord of the Southern Ocean * (dakshipa-samudrddhipali), 
The earliest date given to him as the ‘ Lerd of the Southern Ocean ' is Saka 1360 (1438-9 a.p.), 
when a gift was made for the merit of his brother Midanna Odeyar.*? He is given the rank 
of 1 minister in this record. From that date till Saka 1366 (a.p, 1444-5) he was * Lord of the 
Southern Ocean,"@4 

The question that may be asked is whether Lakkanna was the visier whom the emperor 
summoned when his life was in danger. ‘Abdur-Razziq is our main authority in this 
matter. He gives us an account of the malicious attempts made by certain Hormuzians to 
bring him under the displeasure of the emperor, and then speaks of an expedition that was 
sent against Gulbarga : “ ' About this time the Dandik, or minister, who had treated me with 
the greatest consideration, departed on an expedition to the kingdom of Kulbarga, of which 
the cause was, that the king of Kulbarga, Sultfin Aliu-d-din Ahmad Shih, upon learning the 
attempted assassination of Deo Raéi, and the murder of the principal officers of State, was ex- 
coedingly rejoiced, and sent an eloquent deputy to deliver this message...... " (which was 
a demand for 700,000 vardhas, with war as an inevitable alternative). 

Some more information is given about this ‘Danaik’ in a later passage : “The king had 
appointed as a temporary substitute of the Brahman Dendik a person named Hambah Nurir, 
who considered himself equal to the waztr.” 6 

When did this plot to assassinate the emperor take place? This can be determined by 
ascertaining where ‘Abdur-Razziq was when he narrated the story. He was then at Calicut, 
He had set out on the 21st of May 1441," and eight days after touching at the port of Saur,"* 
he reached Calicut. He was in Calicut from the close of Jumida-l-Akhir till the beginning of 
Zi-hijja®’—that is to say, fram Sunday, 4th November 1442, till 2nd April 1443.°° That he 
was not at the Hindu capital when the dastardly incident took place is clear from what he 
says: “ At the time that the writer of this history was detained at the city of KAlikot, an 
extraordinary and singular transaction occurred in the city of Bijanagar.” “69 The date of hits 


& Ep. Oar., Mb, 96, p. 100. 

6? Jbid., Mb. 2,p. 71. 

48 Tbid., Bp. 87, p, 154. 

6s Ibid., Mr. 1, p. 154, m. (1). 

60 Tbid., Mr. 4, p. 156. 

61 No. 666 of Mad.Ep.R. for 1005. 

02 No, 141 of M.2.R. for 1903 ; M.E.R. for 1904, p. 18. 

63 No. 20 of Af.2.R. for 1013 ; No. 566 of M.E.2. for 1014, dated Sake 136 (2) expired, Raudra ; M.E.R. 
for 1905, pp. 22, 50 ; No. 100 of M.Z.R. for 1911, dated Saka 1366, Rudhirédgirin, 

®: Elliot, op, cif, [V, pp. 121-122. 

06 Thid., p. 05. 

« Thid., p. 08. 

67 Thid., p. 102, 

*8 Swimikanou Pillai, The Indian Ephemeria, V, pp. 87-88. 

“8 Elliot, thid., p. 115, 
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arrival at Vijayanagara is thus given by him: “The author of this history, who arrived at 
Bijinagar, at the close of Zi-hijja, took up his abode in a lofty mansion which had been assign- 
ed to him.”79 ‘That is to say, ho was in Vijayanagara on Tuesday, 30th April 1443 a.p."! 
From the above we conclude the following :— 
(a) that the attempt on the life of the emperor took place between November 1442 








and April 1443 ; 
(5) that the ‘Danaik" was immediately summoned by the emperor by means of 
& COUrieT ; 


(c) that the ‘ Danaik ’ was a Brahman, and that he had gone to the frontier of Ceylon 
pcior to the incident mentioned by ‘Abdur-RazzAq ; 

(d) that the ‘Danaik’ had gone on a tour, which he terminated to hasten at once 
to the royal presence ; . 

(e) that he soon after led an expedition against Gulbarga ; and 

(f) that during his absence a mean and low Hindu officer was appointed as his 

| substitute. 

We have to sce whether these facts agree with the few facts which we have gathered 
about Lakkanna Danniyaka. We know that Lakkanna was the ‘Lord of the Southern 
Ocean’ from 1438 a.p. ‘There is no evidence to suggest that he was ever recalled in 1442-3 
A.D. by the emperor from his southern command. The fact that he was an intimate friend 
of the emperor has nothing to do with our attempts to identify him with the ‘ Danaik ' men- 
tionsd by ‘Abdur-Razaiq. The Persian ambassador certainly does not enlighten us on 
the intimacy which existed between the minister (‘Danaik ') and the emperor. The latter 
summoned the former because he was the only one who had escaped the sword of the assas- 
sins. This leads us to infer that the ‘ Danaik ' must have been in the vicinity of the Court. 
But ‘Abdur-Razziq is positive about the courier having been despatched to the ‘ Danaik,’ 
end about the latter having gone on a tour, This seeming inconsistency does not invalidate 
the evidence of the Persian ambassador, The fact that the ‘ Danaik ' was within an appre- 
ciahte distance of the capital is significant. Could a general placed in the extreme south oc - : 
the peninsula have hurried to the capital to save the life of his master when the latter was 
amidst a band of assassins ? We have only to realize the nature of the medieval conveyances 
and roads to understand the impossibility of Lakkanna ever having been near the emperor 
at tho critical moment. Moreover, the ‘Danaik’ is mentioned by “Abdur-Razziq as having 
gons on an expedition to Gulbarga. If the expedition is placed between 1445-44 a.b.,'? and 
if Lakkanna is identified with the ‘ Danaik ’ of the Persian ambassador, it cannot be seen how 
Lakkanna could have led an army against Gulbarga in the north and have been in the south 
almost at the same time. It is not unreasonable to suppose that Déva Raya IL must have 
had more than one Danniyaka whom he could despatch to Gulbarga. Finally, we may 
dispense with the idea that tho ‘ Danaik’ of ‘Abdur-Razziq was Lakkanna when we examine 
the community to which the latter belonged. Lakkanna is said to have been of the Vishnu- 
vardhana gétra, and the son of Vommiyamma. In what sense the name of Vishnuvardhana 
‘s here introduced, whether he is the famous Vishnu of the Hoysalavaméa, cannot be deter- 
mined ; but there is no denying the fact that if Lakkanna was indeed a Brihman, his sitra 
and éika would have been given, especially when his gifra has been mentioned in the inserip- 
tion. How far a Heggade-déva could be termed a Brahman is also a matter that is question- 
able. And if Lakkanya really belonged to the family of the Hovealas, it is not improbable 
that he came of a stock that was not Brahman. These considerations lead one to the con- 
clusion that the ‘Danaik’ of ‘Abdur-Razziq cannot be identified in any sense with Lakkanna 








Sn eg 
70 Elliot, iid., p. [1e. 

7. Swimikagou, V, p- 95. 

7? Firishta confirms the Persian traveller about this oxpadition. Firishta, trans. Briggs, 1, pp. 430-434. 
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Dannfyaka, although the latter was a great friend of the emperor, a minister, a general, and 
the ‘Lord of the Southern Ocean.’ I think that the visier mentioned by ‘Abdur-Razziq 
was Iranna Dannfyaka, who is called in 1415 a.p., the great minister and * Lord of the South- 
ern Ocean.”3 There is nothing improbable in Jranna Danniyaka having been present at 
court when the guilty prince was put to death by the infuriated mob; although it must 
be confessed that for the present we have no evidence to affirm that he was a Brihman 
and that he was despatched to Gulbarga. If it could be proved that Iranna was the 
minister-general referred to by the Persian ambassador, then the mission which took him to 
the frontier of Ceylon is te be placed in 1415 a.p., or thereabouts, a date which falls within 
the reign of Vira Vijaya, the predecessor of Diva Raya IT."* 


The causes which prompted Jranna Dannayika to go to Ceylon can only be conjectured 
for the present. There was the need of preserving the interests of the pearl trade in the 
south, and there was the question of consolidating the effects of the earliest conqueet of 
Ceylon made by a Vijayanagara prince." 


Tt was under Viriipiksha that Ceylon was conquered. This fact is gathered from in- 
scriptions as well as literature. The situation in that island was not unfavourable for the 
Vijayanagara rulers. The northern part of Ceylon including the port of Puttalam was 
under the king of Jafina. A Muhammadan pirate was the master of Colembo. The capital 
was distracted with civil commotion, the kingdom being ruled by a senicr and a junior sove- 
reign of the same time. There was the strife between the great minister Alagakkénfra and 
Arya Chakravarti, the king of Jaffna, during the reigns of the kings Jaya, Bhuvanaika Bahu 
IV, and Vikrama Bihu IJ. Mattera did not improve with the accession of Bhuvanaika 
Bahu V. Then we are told that in the course of the conflict between Vira Bahu (J) and Vira 
Bahu II, Vira Alakéévara fled to India. Whether this flight of Vira Alakéjvara had any- 
thing to do with the appearance of Vijayanagara troops in Ceylon is a point that can only be 
determined by future research. It is not improbable that Vira Alakéévara might have 
sought the help of the only powerful Hindu king of southern India, the Vijayanagara mo- 
narch. However that may be, there are inscriptions which menticn the conquest of Ceylon, 
and the tribute levied from that island, by Prince Viriipaksha. An inscription dated only 
in the cyclic year Bhiva, Panguni, 10, informs us that Virupanna Odeyar, scn of Harihara, 
levied tribute from Ceylon.” Evidently this Virupanna can only be Viripiksha, son of 
Haorihara TJ. In the drama called MNdriyena-vildea composed by that prince, it is said 
that he planted a pillar of victory in the island of Simhala.7# But the two important 
inscriptions of this prince relating to the conquest of Ceylon are the Alamptindi plates of 
Saka 1305 and the’Ariyar plates of Saka 1312. In the former we are told that having con- 
quered the kings of Tundira, Chola, and Pindya and the Sirbhalas, he presented crystals and 
other jewels to his father.” The date of this grant is thus given—“....in the Saka year 
one thousand three hundred and five, on the lucky day of the auspicious time of the Pushya 
Sarhkranti in the Raktikshin year.”"#? The cyclic year, however, does not correspond to 











13 Ep. Car. IX, An. 85, p. 119, 

74 Sewell, op. cit, p. 404; Rice, Mfnecre and Coorg, p. 112. Here we ma eae ye 
of Nuniz may have been a corruption of Vijaya Riya.—t. A. §. , ae eee eee 

18 The relations of a famous Vijayanagars viceroy, Vivanitha, with Ceylon, together with other mat- 
ters relating to that island, will be dealt with in a subsequent paper on “ The Foreign Policy of the 
Vijayanagara Kings with the Neighbouring States."—B. A. §. . 

76 Codrington, op, cit., p. 65. 

77 No. 375 of M.E.R. for 1917, 

78 Dr. 8. K. Aiyangar, The Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 53. 

78 Ep. Ind., I, p. 2238. 

80 Ep. Ind., I, p. 229. 

















1305.81 It is doubtful whether we have to ascribe this event ment | 
plates to the end of Sake 1306. The other document, the Ariyar plates, also 
conquest of Sirhhala-dvipa. This record ia dated in the Saka year 1312.5" The drama 
Nérdyaya-vildsa and the Ariyir plates, therefore, agree in ascribing the conquest of Simbhala- 
dvipa to Virpiksha. But strangely enough in the SoraikkAvir plates of the same prince, 
dated Saka 1308 (1386-7 .p.), no mention is made of the conquest of Ceylon at all.§3 The 
reason for the silence of the engraver of this record, which is dated earlier than the Ariyir 
plates and later than the Alampindi grants, is not quite apparent. That, however, does not 
confute the evidence supplied by the three inscriptions and the drama written by Viripik- 
sha himself, There is reason to believe, therefore, that Simhala-dvipa was subject to Vijaya- 
nagara in the days of Viriipaksha ; and it is this fact which is commemorated in the inscrip- 
tions of the later Vijayanagara monarchs who appended the title, ‘One who levied tribute 
from Iam," to their names. 








TO THE EAST OF SAMATATA. 
By NALINI NATH DAS GUPTA, 4A. 

Or late, MM. Padmanitha Bhatticirya Vidyivinoda has published a number of papers 
in various journals! on the identification of the six kingdoms to the east of Samatata (roughly 
speaking, south-eastern Bengal), as were heard of, but not actually visited by Hiuen Tsang, 
on account of their being ‘hemmed in by mountains and rivers.’ The conclusions arrived 
at by him as to the last three of thess, viz., I-shang-na-pu-lo, Mo-ha-chan-p'o, and Yen-mo- 
na-chou, which he identifies respectively with Manipura State, Bhamo, and Jambudvipa, 
or Lower Burma, appear to he wholly beside the mark, and may safely be discarded, for we 
now possess definite knowledge of what was intended by * Mo-ha-chan-p'o.’ But this consti- 
tutes no reason why we should withal throw overboard the results of his investigation as to 
the first two, Viz., Shih-li-ch'a-lo-lo, restored as Sri-ksitra, and Aa-mo-lang-ka, restored as 
Kimalanki. In case of the latter, in particular, it is worse than idle to deny ite being the 
anme as Comilla, alias Kam-lik, alias Kamalinka. 

So far as Shih-li-ch’a-to-lo is concerned, Mr. Bhat{icirya has not merely accumulated 
arguments, but adduced substantial proofs as well, to identify it, or retain its original identi- 
fication, with Sylhet, as against Prome, which is the version of the rival theory that held 
the field in the meantime. The description given is that it is to the north-east of Samatata, 
and situated on the borders of a great sea.* The only difficulty of accepting it as one with 
Sylhet had been to obtain first-hand evidence that the vast marshes, called Adér,? in and 





61 ‘The late Mr. Vetkayya, who edited these plates, said—“The Raktdkshin year does not oe 
to Saka Sathvat 1305 but to 1907 current.”"—Ibid., p. 225, n. (4), According to Bewell, the cy clic seat ibe 
Saka 1305 is Dundubhi ; for Sake 1596, Rudhirédgirin ; and for Sake 1397, Raktikshin.—The Siddhdntas 
ond the Indian Calendar, Table LX, p. 186, But see Swimikangu Pillai,—Saka 1305, Dundubhi till the end 
of March; Seka 1305, April, till Sake 1206, March, Rodhirédgirin ; Saka 1306, April till March, Saka 1307, 
RaktAkshin ; Sake 1307, April, Rrédhans begins.—The Indian Ephemeria, IV, pp. 368-370. For other 
considerations against the Alamptigdi plates, see Veikayys, Ep. Ind., II, p. 226. 

#2 T, A. Gdpindtha Rao, Ind. Ant, XX XVIQ, p. 12, where the date is fully discussed. 

52 Ep. Ind., VUI, p. 299. For the difference between the Soraikkavdr plates and tho Ariydr plates, 
7 Ind. Ane, XXXVI, PP: 14. The lines beginning with Sri-A riahna up to Overt are bok found in the 
Soraikkavir plates. 

"4 JRAS., 1020, p. 1 f. ; Vaviglya Sahitya Parisad Patrikd, 1326 (B.8.), pp. 1-18 ; Ind. Hist. Quart., March 

19028, pp. 160-175 ; Tb., 1926, p. 254 f. ; Hindusthan Review, July, 1924, pp. 444-46, ote. 
2 Records, Beal, U1, pp- 109-200 : and Lafe, Beal, p. 1d. 
$ Probably from sidr < sdyar < sdgara = sea. 
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about the district, constituted a sca both in form and in name. The evidence has, however, 
come, all other things apart, from the BhAtéra copper-plate grant of Gévinda-Kééave, which 
contains the significant expression, ‘ Sdgara-padcimé,* and more conclusively from a six- 
tecnth-century Bengali production, viz., the Caitenya-margala of Jayinanda, wherem the 
name of the sea (samudra) is distinctly given as “ Dhdla.’* It may be added that reference 
to the Dh6la-samudra is also made in the Bengali Sunya-purdya of Rimfi Pandita.* The 
extent of the sea is unknown, but the Déédvalivierti, a geographical work composed by Jagan- 
nitha Pandita in Bihir, as late as in the seventeenth century, informs us, in its description of 
Assam. that ‘ blue water exists constantly in the western region of Gauhfti’ (Géhatldl pasoimé 
bhagt nil—ddraw vertaté sadd),’ too. 

M. Louis Finot’s reply? to Mr. Bhattacirya, on this point, is neither effective nor edify- 
ing. He likes to cling to the ‘ Prome’ theory, already rejected by Mr. Watters” on the 
grounds that Prome neither answers to the given direction from Samatata, nor is it situated 
on the seaside. In insisting, none the less, upon its identification with Prome, one has only 
to fancy, as does M. Finot, that the frontiers of the ‘kingdom of Prome’ might have, in the 
pilgrim's time, reached to the sea, and a mistake might have crept into his record of the 
direction : but this, we must agree, does not make the case any the stronger. On the con- 
trary, it shows how one labours undor the impression that the ‘great sea’ in question must 
refer to the Bay of Bengal; and in the case of M. Finot, this is rendered the more explicit 
by his statement that, “ this may not well suit Prome, but much less does it apply to Sylhet, 
which is twice as distant from the sea as Prome.”!0 

As regards To-lo-po-ti, restored as Dvdrapati or Dydravati, Mr. Bhattliciirya essays to 
identify it with Hill Tipperah, while the former identification was with Ayudhia,"! the old 
capital of Siam. But if Ka-mo-lang-ka is assuredly Comilla, the identification of T'o-[o-po-ti, 
to the east of it, with Ayudhia becomes untenable. Furthermore, the foundation of Ayudhia 
is suid to have taken place in the middle of the fourteenth century 4.p. ‘Sandowé,’ which 
the Rev. 8. Beal suggests,!! is also not a plausible solution. Fortunately, however, the clue 
to its identification has been found in some old Bengali works. In his proem to the * Lir- 
Candraini-o-Sati-Mayandrati,’ the author, a Muhammadan, Daulat Qizi,3. gives an account 
of his patron, Ashraf Kh&n, at whose instance he undertook the composition of the work, 
and of the king Runta-dharma Sudharma (1622-35 a-p.) of Arakan, known in the history 
of Burma as Thiri Thudhamma, a powerful prince, whose minister (pdifra) was Ashraf Khan, 
and during whose reign Manrique, the Portuguese missionary, arrived in Arakan. Résfiigs, 
the capital of Runtadharma, is stated to have been situated to the east of the Karpaphuli, 
a river that takes its rise in the Hill Tipperah region, and at the mouth of which stands 
Chittagong. From Résinga, the king Runtadharma once went on a pleasure trip, accompa- 
nied by his retinue including Ashraf Khan, till he reached a city, ‘ Dvdrivati by name, which 
lay by the side of a forest and resembled in magnificence even Dvirakd, the city*of Krsna,’ 
and there the king continued to hold his court for a length of time. Thus a beautiful city 





4 Published in Ep. Ind. TX. See p. 25%, 1. 33. 

& Edited by N, Vasu, published by tho Vatgiya Sihitya Parigad, Caleutta, p, 8. 

® Edited by N. Vasu, p. 24. 

T Des. Cat. Sane. MSS. in Library, As. Soo. Bengal, by MM. H. P. Sastri, yol. IV (History and Geo. 

graphy}, 1923, p. 53. 

* JRAS., 1920, p. 451. 

® On Yuong Chwang, U1, pp. 188-159. 
10 Op. cit. 
at Cf. Ind. Ant, 1926, pp. 113-115, where Sir Richard C, Tomple haa given a table of identifications, 
12 Op. cit. 

19 Paighya Sdditya Parisad Patriti, 1912 (B.5.), p. 244. 
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north, was in existence down to seventeenth century A.p. Again, its position, as being con- 
terminous with the Tipperah region, is clearly indicated by a couplet occurring in a MS. of 
the so-called Pardgali Mahabhérata, composed probably between 1522-25 A.D.,14 which purports 
to say that Hussain Shah of Bengal, styled * the lord of the five Gaudes,’ bestowed (the 
governorship of) Tripura and Dviriké (ic., Dvarfivati) upon Paragela Khan,'® his general, 
whose patronage the poet of the work enjoyed. It further seems likely that the city served 
as a ‘door land’ to Hill Tipperah from the south or south-east, for in another M&., viz., that 
of a Bengali translation of the Maha a by Jaimini, a verse of s similar nature reads 
that a king of Gauda, whose name is given as Sultan Alpaléficana, conferred the governorship 
of the door-land (dvdra) of Tipperah!’ upon one of his officers. 

Hiuen Tsang’s information was that the kingdom of Dviravati was to the enst of Kama- 
lafika, precisely what we find in respect of this Dvaravati, and we may without any great 
risk of error suppose that this is the kingdom referred to by the pilgrim. It would seem, 
therefore, that Mr. BhattAcdrya’s conclusion, though not his arguments, makes a near 
approach to truth. 7 

Still to the east of Dvarivati was I-sheng-na-pu-lo, restored as [é4napura, which cannot < - 
be located with precision, but a kingdom having had Dviravati and Mahi-campi (Jo-ha- 
chan-p'o) to its west and east respectively must needs be suppesed to have covered a more ; 
or less extensive part of Upper Burma or North Indo-China, or of both, of the modern atlas. 
It requires, however, to be noted that I-tsing in his Nan-hae-k’hi-kwai-niu-fd-chu’on makes 
no mention of [4Anapura ; according to him, castward of Dviravati, on the extreme frontier, ; 
is the country of Lin-it® (Camp4, or, more correctly, the southern portion thercof). 

It is generally believed that lsdnapura is Cambodia, and the fact that ~ isinavarman waa 
reigning there probably at that very time or a few years hefore it,”!" lends colour to the 
belief ; but the belief itself does not accord with reality. Even accepting it to be true, we 
would be constrained to regard Yen-mo-na-chow as identical with Yavadvipa or Java, or a8 
a fabulous island in the Vayu-purtipa,?° both being equally absurd. : 

Modern researches have made it irrefragably certain that Mahicampa (I-tsing’s Chan- 

p'o), although ita extent varied at different poriods, corresponds roughly to ‘the southern 
portion of Annam, comprising the provinces of Quang-nam in the. north and Binh-Thuan 
in the south with the intervening country.*!. A very important part was played by Camp 
in the political and religious history of Further India from the third to the fifteenth century 
A.D., When its power was crushed by the aggressive Annamites, and it still holds the distinction 
of being the country possessing the earliest Sanskrit inscription in Further India, viz., that 
of Vo-can, which dates from the second century a.p. The foundation of the first Hindu 
dynasty of Campi, probably sometime between 190 and 193 a.p., is associated with the name 
of Srimfra, identified with Kiu-lien (G. Maspero, La Royaume de Champa). 

The position of Campi being definitely established, it becomes easy to affirm that Yen- 
mo-na-chau (Yavana-dvipa, the island of the Yavanas) to its south-west, represents Cambodia, 
the anciont Kaimbdja, and the Funan (Poh-nan) of T-taing™ and other Chinese accounts. 

Girt by the sea on three sides, why it has been called a dvfpa, or island, may be explained 
"Is Pangtya Sahitya Parigad Patriké, 1334 (B.8.), pp. 186-168. : 
16 Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali MSS, in the Varigiya Sahitya Parigad, by Mundi Abdul Karim, vol. I, 


Wo. Il, p. 26. 
17 Varigtya Sdhitya Parigad Patrikd, 1313 (B.S.), p. 182. 
15 Ind. Ant., &, p. 197. 
19 Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, by Bijan Raj Chatterjee, Cal. Univ., 1928, pp. 257-258. 
90 Beal, Records, 11, p. 200 and notes. 
21 Sir Charles Eliot's Hinduism and Buddhism, 1921, vol. TI, p. 137. 
22 Ind, Ant. vol. A, p. 197, 
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by a a statement of MMa-transtin: “ Eastern India is Bounded on the east by & great sea, it 
ia near Fu-nan (Siam) and Lin-i (Tsiampa), it is only separated by a narrow sea."2* 


Fu-nan, in the words of I-tsing, is ‘the extreme southern corner of Jambudvipa.’ His 
remark that ‘the people of this country were formerly naked savages"! goes to suggest 
that the so-called ‘ country of the naked men’ which was visited by the two Chinese priests, 
Taoulin and Hwui Ta® (both after Hiuen Tsang and before I-taing), in the course of their 
voyage to India, is but Fu-nan or Cambodia. The former went from it to Tamralipti. ve 
the Kathdé-Sarifa-Sigara of Smadéva,™ we read of a Brahman of Ujjayini, named Vidfigake 
who’came to TAamralipti, on the coast of the Eastern Sea, aivd hens binbaskod ont boned Gf 
merchant-ship for Karkéta-nagara, but was led by circumstances to arrive in the Nagna- 
rijya (kingdom of the naked men) from which Kark6ta-nagara is said to have been a week's 
journey or voyage ; this Nagna-rajya, therefore, is most probably identifiable with Cambodia. 
In connection with es latter priest (Hwui Ta) we have the following account of * the country 
of the naked men’: “ For two or three lis along the eastern shore there were nothing but 
cocoanut trees and iS of betel vines. The poople, when they saw the ship, came along- 
side in little boats with the greatest clamour; there were upwards of 100 such beats filled 
with cocoanuts and plantains, they had also baskets, cte., made of rattan; they desired to 
exchange these things for whatever we had that they fancied, but they liked nothing so much 
as bits of iron. A piece of this metal two fingers length in size would buy os many as 6 or 
10 cocoanuts. The men here are all naked, the women wear a girdle of leaves ; the sailors 
in joke offered them clothes, but they made signs that they did not want such articles. This 
country according to report is south-west of the district of Sze-ch’'van ......+-++0++<+ 
The men are not quite black, of middling height, thoy use poisoned arrows, one of which is 
fatal.”"2" 

It is manifestly due to their barbarous habits and manners that the deriding epithet 
‘‘Yavana’ was applied to thom. The Daéakuméra-carita, or ‘ Adventures of Ten Princes,’ 
of Danlin tells us that the coast of Dimalipta (or Tamra-lipti) used to be frequented by the 
sea-going vessels of the Yavanas,*8 and relates how a Yavana, Raimégu by name, sunk in 
the distant sea a ship of one of the princes who sailed from Timralipti, besides making several 
other references to their acts of atrocity. The very namo ‘ Rimésu,’ applied to a Yavana, 
it is curious, reminded the late MM. Haraprasida Sistri of King Raméses of Egypt, whose 
memory, he believed, was probably alive to some extent till the date of the composition of 
the work,?” which he would ‘ not hesitate to place in the second century B.c.’ 59 The received 
opinion, according to the theory of Prof. Wilson?! and Dr. Biihler,*? however, is that the 
allusion is to the Arabian or Persian traders, for it could not likely be applicable to the Greeks. 
But, nevertheless, the Cambodians are, to all appearance, the Yavanas of the Dasakumira- 
carita, It may also be recalled here that a Chinese priest of the latter half of the seventh 
contury a.D., who arrived at Taimralipti, was ° attacked by robbers at the mouth of the river,’ 
and ‘ barely escaped with his life.""* It may not improbably be that these robbers were the 
Yavana or Cambodian pirates, and if so, this would serve as one reason why Dandin should 
not be ascribed to a period long before 600 a.p.** 














23 Ind. Ant., vol. IX, p. 16. a4 Ind. Ant. vol. X, p. 197. 25 Ibid, p. 106. 
20 Ed. Hermann Brockhaus, vol. I, Leipzig, 1839, p, 271 £. 

a7 Ind. Ang., vol. X, pp. 195-196. 

28 N.S. P. ed., Oth Uechdsa, pp. 165-163, 176-177. 

29 Porigtya Sdhitya Pariged Patrikd, 1321 (B.8.), p. 250. 

10 Jbid., 1332 (B.S.), p. 200. 

31 A. H. Wilson's ed., London, 1846, p. 148, footnote 2. 

52 G. Bohler’s ed., Bombay, 1673, p. 41, notes, 

34 Lije, Beal, Intro., p. x=xv. 

44 Of. Keith's Classical Sanskrit Literature, 1027, pp. 70-72. 








THE GAY-DANR FESTIVAL: THE CULT OF THE MOTHER GODDESS. 
Br KALIPADA MITRA, M.A., B.L., D. J. Cottmce, Moxcure. 

T HAVE suggested that the gdy-déyr festival is a relic of some ceremonial sacrifice offered 
in the past Corn Goddess ; especially because of its close association with the worship 
of the goddess Kali, the terrible Mother Goddess, and also with her Lakemi and Alaksmi. 
and the celebration of the Feast of Lamps, or the divali. But the past has been forgotten, 
and what is understood now is that the festival conduces in a mysterious way to the benefit 
of the cattle (supra, vol. LXI, pp. 1-3). 3 

In Bengal there is current a peculiar mode of worshipping Laksmi, the Corn Goddess, 
which is also associated with the Feast of Lamps and certain processes which are supposed 
to conduce to the benefit not only of the cattle, but also of the household. This particular 
syorship is offered by women only and is called gars vrata, a corruption of girhasthya (house- 
hold) vrata or giru vrata (gdru from ghara %). 

Let me hore give a summary account of the garéi vrata as it is observed in the several 
districts of Benge 

In the Narail subdivision of the Jessore district, the Bagerhat subdivision of the Khulna 
district and in some parts of Nadia district the ceremony is observed by every Hindu family 
in the latter part of the night preceding (i.c., in the early hours of) the samkrdnti day in Kar- 
tika. Men and women leave their beds long before dawn, light a fire with pdt (jute) stems, 
sit round it for some time, and then apply ght, tamarind, etc., to their lips. They say 
that this practice prevents cracking, and preserves the smoothness of their lips during the 

In the districts of Pabna, Dacca, Noakhali, Bakarganj, Maimansingh and Faridpur, and 
some other parts of Nadia the vrata iscelebrated by Hindu women of all classes on the sam- 
kranti of A&vina, generally early in the morning, but in some places at noon also. 

A remarkable feature of the worship in some cases is the disfiguration of an carthen 
image of Alaksmi, whose nose and ears are cut off, after which Laksmi is ceremonially installed 
in the house. In Faridpur and Bakargan) the kathd (legend) of Laksmi is recited, after which 
the purohita worships the goddess. The pilja offerings consist of khésiri ddl (cantfa eT, 
Lathyrus sativus), plantain, cocoanut, kernel of tila (Borassus flabellifer), sapna (7), fumpét 
(3451, a gourd growing in the rainy season) and ui (STS) or boro rice. No produce of the 
ploughshare should form an offering. Sugarcane molasses are therefore excluded. In 
many places the ladies who perform the vrata cat the grains of chind (Panicum miliaceum). 
Children light stems of pdt (jute), and smoke them like-cigarettes. 

In Vikrampur the gira vrata is called the géru vrala. In the small hours of the Asvina 
sambrants day all rise from their beds, and blowing a conch, they light a torch of pail sticks 
with which they make a circuit of the house, while elderly women recite a doggerel charm : 




















that is, 

Out ye vermin (lit. leeches and worms), 

Come Laksmi into the house. 
Uttering this mantra, they take the light into all the rooms and then place it on the bedroom 
floor, where they roast green tamarind and apply the pulp to their lips as a protective charm 
against their cracking in winter, On this day the Hindus do not cat grains produced by the 
use of the ploughshare, or even fish caught in a net. It is their belief that unlezs they cat 
filuka (Nymphea Lotus) and khzsiri dal, Alakgmi will enter the house. In the evening 


the ladies light lamps all round the house. 
2 
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In Nadia they beat a winnowing fan with a jute stem ( #t¢tbl, 18-418 ) and recite the 
following doggerels : 
(a) a2 Afra casts =, 
at ca wa icea FT | 
(6) « atSia si atfe 4 ater 4, 
© Sta TH Stes ee SS) STs 
in which the mosquitoes are conjured to depart from the house and betake themselves to 
another house or cross the village river, and the goddess Lakemi is invited to enter. In the 
Hugli district children beat the winnowing fan to drive away the mosquitoes in the morning 
following the Kali pijA day. 

In Nadia and Faridpur another doggerel is recited on the occasion « 

Sita Ws Sse SI, 
a TH Ce ATH | 

| SF] OF, 

Sess Cae i? 

No produce of tillage is used, The cows and other animals of the villagers, e.g., sheep 
and goats, are well fed, bathed in the river and then made to croea it. Straw braids are hung 
on, or tied to, the jack-fruit trees, in the belief that this act promotes their fertility. 

Although in other parts of the country the worship is regarded as that of Laksmi, in 
eastern Maimansingh it is recognised as a sort of worship offered to the dead mother-in-law. 
The following account has been taken from the Bengali magazine, Pravdst, of 1330 B.S. The . 
trata is performed on the Asvina samirénti day, In the courtyard of the house a small tank 
is dug, and on its eastern side a rice plant and a médn-kaché plant (Alocasia indica) are planted. 
At the four corners and the four sides respectively are placed images of four crows and four 
kites made of rice-paste. On the western side is placed an effigy of a pig. Then a female 
figure with a baby on its lap is made of rice-paste and placed under the rice and mdn-kachi 
plants. This is regarded as the representation of the mother-in-law. On a large wicker- 
work platter are arranged eight kinds of vegetables and all kinds of pulse (ddl), with the entire 
paraphernalia of cooking, and the platter is laid before the effigy. A naivedye (offering) is 
also placed there. The female votary then draws water from the tank and makes the effigy 
of her dead mother-in-law drink it. After the rrafa kathd is recited, the effigy of the pig is 
sacrificed, and it and all the images (of crows, kites and mother-in-law) are buried in the tank. 
The ddl and vegetables together with grains of chind (Panicum miliaceum) are cooked and 
eaten by her. 

The above proceeding is strongly reminiscent of the primitive Mother Goddess found in 
the neolithic graves, e.g., of Crete and neighbouring places. Crows and ravens are associated 
with death. Mackenzie remarks that “the ravens take the place of the doves as the birds 
of the Mother Goddess."* Eagles and their congeners, the kites, are similarly associated 
with her. The female figure with the baby in its lap reminds us of the terracotta figurine 
described by Jackson in his paper entitled “ Archwological Research at Patna”: “ With 
the possible exception of a single fragment, a small shaven head, it is noteworthy that every 
one of the terracotta human figurines or fragments which have come to light represents the 

+ I do not understand the meaning of the second couplet, From my inquiries regarding the pdy- 
ddnr festival ot Warisaliganj in the district of GayA, 1 camo to learn that of (Colocasia andiquorum) ia given 


to the cows to ent. We have already seen (ewpra, vol. LX, p. 190) that the Oraons give slices of of to them 
cattle on the occasion of the Sohorni festival. 


= Myths of Crete and pre-Hellenie Europe, p. 290. 
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form of a woman. ‘There are several of very differont sizes which represent a naked woman 
in a sitting posture, in one case holding a baby in her arms. This specimen is exactly similar 
to one recently found at Buxar, and the head in both cases is curiously primitive in type. 
One of the terracotta plaques is particularly interesting because it is identical with a specimen 
found by Spooner at Kumrahar, and because only three days later the Bulandibagh excava- 
tion yielded the upper half of another. The resomblance is so complete that all three have 
probably been produced by the same mould, and it seems as if this figure must be a represen- 
tation of the Mother Goddess or similar female worship cult evidently diffused at Patna.”* 

The placing of the effigy of the female under the rice and mdn-kachd plants is suggestive 
of her being associated with the spirit of vegetation, and she may be regarded as a Mother 
Goddess. The sacrifice of the pig effigy recalls the pig sacrifice in the worship of the primi- 
tive Mother Goddess. A pig was sacrificed to the Cretan Mother Goddess, though pork was 
taboo in Crete. The pig is equally an abomination to the Hindus, and it is not easily under- 
stood why a Hindu housewife should sacrifice it in effigy in the worship of her dead mother- 
in-law, unless the latter be regarded as the representation of a Mother Goddess. It seems 
that there has been in this worship a mingling of two ideas, viz. (1) of a burial ceremony 
and ancestor-worship, and (2) worship of the Mother Goddess Lakgmi. It is remarkable that 
the housewife does not eat rice (popularly called Laksmi in Bengal), which becomes o sacred 
taboo on the day of worship (as books become a sacred taboo to us on the day of worship to 
Sarasvati), but eats other grain. 

Chind and uri are regarded as growing wild and are not included among the produce of 
the ploughshare. Ui is the Sanskrit nivdra, or traadhinyam. It is a wild rice, the grains of 
which, when ripe, fall of themselves, and can be gathered and brought home (Yogesachandra 
Raya’s Bengali Dict., p. 482). Boro rice grows wild in marshes. ChAind was originally wild, 
though it is now cultivated in many places. 

Tt has been seen that women are the officiants at the géréi vrata, or the worship of Laksmi, 
Mother Goddess, the giver of food. Even in the hunting stage of human history, while men 
were occupied with the chase to find animal food, their women folk grew corn in the forest 
clearings. Bishop Whitchead says: “ The fact, too, that agriculture among primitive races 
was the business of women rather than of men, as it is among the savage racea of the present 
day, probably led to the village goddesses being at first worshipped by the women rather 
than by men,""4 

In the worship of the so-called dead mother-in-law there is a faint suggestion of her 
resemblance to the Cretan Mother Goddess. There is no doubt that the cult of the Mother 
Goddess prevailed throughout India, and particularly in Bengal, where the Tantrik cult 
flourished so vigorously, Excavations in Bihir have revealed the existence there of a very 
ancient cult of the Mother Goddess. In the Patna Museum there is a terracotta female figure 
with a serpent, from Basirh, which strikes one as having o strong resemblance to the Cretan 
representation of the Mother Goddess. Many female figures and representations of females 
with hands clasped on the breast or resting on the hip, wearing scanty costume of archaic 
type, huge round ear-rings or, more rarely, wings (which Sir John Marshall ascribes to Meso- 
potamian influence) were discovered at Basfrh.? Jackson describes a very curious figure 
found at Patna of an animal with small projections or feet, a snake's head and woman's body. 
He writes®: “This figure, being entire, solves the puzzle regarding the nature of several 
though larger fragments, both of the head and the hour-glass shaped body, which have been 
found at Basirh, Buxar, ete., and the theory may be advanced that it was intended to 
represent a Nagini.” “a ee 
: 3 JBORS., vol. XI (June, 1027), pp. 126-127. 

4 Whitchoad—The Village Gods of South Incia, p. 150. 
5 AS ALB., Eastern Circle, 1013-1014, Excavations at Basarh, 
* Op. cu. 
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In his interesting article, Remains of a Prehistoric Civilization in the Gangelic Valley," 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri has given an account of terracottas of the chaleolithic period found | 
excavations at Buxar. The figurines are of females and are of two types, (a) finished and 
(4) crude, the former wearing the hair in a variety of fashions, with elaborate head-dresses, 
and heavy ornamental ecar-rings, etc., some presenting in head-dressea of volute-like smooth 
horn type a resemblance to examples from Harappi. “ The cruder types are highly character- 
istic of the Mohenjo-daro and Sumerian types." There is a female figure with a child at 
the breast. Dr. Banerji-Sistri saya of the Buxar terracottas: “ A study of these terracottas 
may suggest a clue to the ultimate cradle of the Sumerian and later civilizations of Western 
Asia. Of the two predominant types, the crude Series B, Nos, 1-7, may be compared with 
the crude figures in Sumer and Sindh ; the highly finished and subtle types of Series A, Nos. 
1-20, with pre-Sumerian, Eridu and the Aigean. The Buxar and J£gean Art, so sharply 
contrasted with the Sumer and Sindh simplicity, can be traced back to an earlier epoch : and 
the Asura may be equated with the pre-Sumerian Accad people of Assyria...." 

Numerous terracotta figures representing nude females with claborate head-dresses and 
ornaments have been discovered in the ruins of Mohenjo-daro. Sir John Marshall says: 
“They can hardly fail to be identified with the figures of the Mother Goddesses familiar in 
Mesopotamia and countrics further to the west.” Many similar objects, some of them of 
symbolic significance, discovered at Mohenjo-daro and Harapp4 link thesé places in a civili- 
gation of the chalkcolithic period styled the “ Indus civilization.” Sir John writes: “That 
the Indus civilization deacribed above extended over Baluchistan and Waziristan as well os 
over Sindh and the Panjab has now been established ; and there is evidence to show that it 
extended eastward over Cutch and Kathiawar towards the Dekhan. Whether it embraced 
Rajputana and Hindusthan and the valley of the Ganges remains to be proved.” The finds 
at Buxar, Basirh and Patna seem to supply the evidence. 

The buri.! of the mother-in-law in the tank somehow suggests to me the figure of a 
female outlined on a small gold leaf found in the deposit of human bones and charcoal in a 
burial mound at LauriyA-Nandangarh opened by Dr. Bloch. Ho identified it with the burial 
mound (smaddna) described in the Vedic ritual, and the female figure with the Earth Goddess re- 
ferred to in the Vedic burial hymn, “ but both this interpretation and the date (seventh or cighth 
century B.C.) hazarded by the explorer for these mounds must be regarded as tentative only."* 
T doubt if there was any Vedic ritual involved : but even if there were, the influence at work 
seems to be pre-Aryan, for in the Vedie theology goddesses play little part, and Prthivi is a 
faint character.” There is evidence of the existence in Champaran of the cult of the Mother 
Goddess. What is more striking are the names, Lauriyé-Nandangarh, where the mound was 
opened, and Lauriyé Araraj, probably associated with the lewr, or phallic or pillar cult. The 
A4okan pillar at BasSrh is also similarly associated, ag I learnt from inquiries from a man on 
the spot in 1927. The association of the Asokan monolithic pillars with the phallic cult 
seems to suggest the earlier existence of this cult in India. Dr. J. H. Hutton, in his lecture 
on * The Stone Age Cult of Assam,’ delivered at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, in 1928, mip: 
gested that “the erection of the prehistoric monoliths takes the form of lingam and yoni.” 
He thought “that the Tantrik form of worship, so prevalent in Assam, is probably due to 
the incorporation into Hinduism of a fertility cult which preceded it as the religion of the 
country. ™ In the course of examination of the Sanskrit words 14 igala, ldigula and lisiga, 
which he traces to Austro-Asiatie sources, Prof. Prayluski remarka: It is more probable 
that the Aryans have borrowed from the aborigines of India the cult of lifga az well as the 
_-¥ Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, vol. ILI (1930), pp. 187491. 3 

S CUAL, p. 610; AST ALR. 1004-1905. 

* CLALIT. p. 106, 


8 Pee-Aryan and Pre-Deavidian by Dr. P, C, Bagehi (Calcutta University Publication, 1029). Intro, 
Pp. xvii—xyiij. ; | ae 
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name of the idol (Siva), These popular practices despised by the Brahmans were well-known 
in old times." At Mohenjo-daro were discovered curious ring stones and somo phallus-like 
objects—the latter somewhat resembling in form the so-called ‘ Chessmen * pillars of Assam, 
jossessing a religious character symbolical of the agents of generation, the worship of which 
goes to a very remote age in India. Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda says: “Sir John 
recognising in the ‘Chessmenlike’ objects and ring stones found at Mohenjo-daro livigas 

and Yonia respectively.” | 

There are certain features common to the worship of Laksmi in the gdréi vrala’and that 
of Laksmi on the Kali pijé day. Take, for instance, the expulsion of Alakgmi. In the 
Monghyr district on the bitiia caturdast day the Hindus make an image of cowdung re- 
presenting Alakgmi or Deriddar, and drag her out and humiliate her, suiting the action to 
the rude chant of the magic doggerel: Lachhmi ghar, Dariddar bahar. 

Similarly in the Hugli district an effigy of cowdung representing Alakgmi is made and, 
after a sort of perfunctory worship, it is made over to the children, who drag it outside, chant- 


ing loudly the while : 


In many places in Bengal on the night of Kali pj (amd@vaspé) first Alakemi is worshipped 
by the householder and, after her expulsion, Laksmi is installed in the house. This is also 
formally enjoined in the Bongali pafijiki : Pradoge Srt Sri Lakgmt o Alakgmi piijd. 

The dread aspect of Laksmi is Alaksmi ; her worship is therefore significant on the day 
of the worship of the great Mother Goddess, Kéli. And the Markandeya Purdpa supports 
this: “The gupta-ript Devi, the Devi who is ‘ unmanifested,” takes the three forms of 
Laksmi, Mahi Ka&li and Sarasvati......As giver of wealth and prosperity she is Laksmi, 
and as destroyer of wealth and prosperity, Alakemi or Jyesthi Devi.” On both the occasions 
of giréi vrata and Kali piji there is 

(1) the worship of the Mother Goddess on the lest day (as once reckoned) of the year ; 

(2) the illumination ; 

(3) ancestor worship in (a) dipdnwitd parvaya ériddha, offered to the piirs or ancestors 
on the bhilfa caturdast day, and (5) reminiscence in the form of worship of the 
dead mother-in-law in the account of giréi vrata from eastern Maimansingh ; 

(4) securing welfare to cattle ; 

(5) recital of doggerel verses to drive out vermin. 

I am reminded of similar circumstances attendant on the annual ritual of Osiris cele- 
brated on the Egyptian new year’s day in the worship of the cow-headed Isis, the Mother 
Goddess, and the nocturnal illumination, commemorating the dead ancestors (cf. the lighting 
of the celestial path of the ancestors of the Hindus on the divali day) who revisit their old 
homes once a year. 

Inthe Birbham district on the day following Kali pityd a small rude hut is made of straw, 
bamboos, jute and dried flowers of dara (Saccharum arundinaceum), which is then burnt 
down: I do not remember the details of the ceremony, which I saw in my childhood. An 
account is given in Man in India (vol. TTL) of the burning of human effigies of straw in some 

ris of Bengal on the last day of the Bengali month of Kartika, which is known as bhdl or 
bhold, the purport of which is to kill vermin, and promote vegetation. What is the signifi- 
eance of this bonfire on the day following the Kali piijd and the last day of Kartika, which 
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1 fbid., pp. M4 15. 
12 ASW. Memoir No. 41, p. 36. 
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are respectively the days of the gdy-ddyr, and gérdi vrata festivals? 1 think this represents 
a particular form of sacrifice to the Mother Goddess with a view to promote fertility of crops. 

During the Holi festival also an effigy is burnt. Effigies are also burnt in bonfires in 
Europe, and sometimes the pretence is made of burning living persons. The burning of the 
effigy seems to be a survival of the ancient custom of sacrificing by fire the human animal, 
which symbolised the spirit of vegetation. Tn ancient Egypt and Sumer originally the king 
himself was killed as a sacrifice for vegetation. The king was the best victim, for he was 
the divine son of the Mother Goddess. The and Tammuz rites furnish evidence on the 
point. “ The evidence, therefore, suggests," says Perry, “ that human sacrifice was specially 
associated with the great Mother Goddess, and with the sun-god, and that the earlier phase 
was that in which the king himself was the victim." Later on, a subject, a captive or 
some other victim was substituted, e.g., in ancient Greece and Rome, in the rites of Thargelia 
Saturnalia, and so on, In modern times the sacrifice was simulated in the burning of effigica. 
Ashes from the bonfires in India (e.g., holi, bhdil, bhold, ete.) and Europe are conveyed to the 
fields for destroying vermin,'* preventing blights and promoting the fertility of the crops, 
besides averting ill-lnck and disease. In other words, the remnants of the victim immolated 
are conveyed to fields in the same manner as shreds of flesh torn from the Meriah (and in 
ancient times the Dionysian and Osirian victims) to promote the growth of crops. 

From the human representative dying in the character of the god of vegetation the 
passage was easy to his vicariously suffering for man and bearing the entire burden of his sins 
manifested in his sorrows and misfortunes. The idea of the scapegoat became complete, and 
in a later age of merey and civilization when the savage brutelity of old gradually came to 
be mitigated, effigies and substitutes were allowed to take the place of the living originals. 
were tried, shot or (and) burnt (cf. the burning of the Samvat) ; or else human representatives 
of the old year (e.g., in Tibet) or even animals had to bear the ain of the community and were 
driven beyond the boundary. The ancient Egyptians heaped their sins, past and future, 
on the sacred cows and bulls, and then got rid of them by killing the animals. Cocks, goats 
and pigs were similarly believed to carry away the sins of the community. The taking the 
cattle for the gay-ddgr generally outside the village (baali) (cf. the Scherat festival of the 
Oraons), driving the cattle across the river in the géréi vrata, and dragging the cart to the 
village boundary in the Pallallamma worship—all suggest transference cf the sin of the vil- 
Inge beyond the boundary. The driving away of Alaksmi and the installation of Laksmi in 
her place has its close parallel in the ceremony of the human scapegoat in ancient Greece 
known as “the expulsion of hunger,” when the slave was beaten with the reds of agnua 
custus and turned out of doors with the words: “ Out with hunger and in with wealth and 
health.” Possibly the pig in the giy-ddpr takes away the vices of the cows (and of the 
villagers) on the new year's day, and with its sacrifice are extinguished all influences harmful 
to vegetation. 

There are points of contact between the Indus civilization and that of pre-dynastic 
Egypt (e.g., in respect of faience sealings) and that of Sumer (¢.g., in the Mother Goddess cult). 
It would be interesting to investigate the connexion between the ancient Mother Goddess 
cult of India and that of Europe. 








13 The Children of the Sun, pp. 222, 223. 

‘t “Inscet Pesta and some South Indian Beliefs," in the Quarterly Journal ‘of the Mythic Society, 
vol. a VI, [i 1. | 

1a The Golden Bough, p, STS. 
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THE INITIAL DATE OF THE GANGEYA ERA. 
Br JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH, Purdilativa-richakshana. 

Maxy attempts have been made by scholars to ascertain the initial year of the Gingeya 
Sarhvat, but they have failed because they had not sufficient material to work upon. Several 
new inscriptions having recently come to light, we are in a position to fix it more accurately, 
Mr. R. Subba Rao has written a series of articles on the Ganga kings of Kalinga in the pages 
of the Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Sociely. The latest, “‘ The History of the 
Eastern Ganga Kings of Kalinga,” appeared in Volume V, Part 4 of that journal, Mr. Rao 
has discussed the matter at length and met the arguments of his predecessors on this vexed 
question. Unfortunately he, too, has failed to hit upon the correct initial year, although he 
has come very near the truth. Weshall presently see that his failure was due to his taking 
a doubtful starting point and not testing his conclusion with some of the facts disclosed in 
the inscriptions. 

We have based our conclusion on the following unassailable data :-— 

1, The Nadgim plates of the Gatiga Mahfrdjadhirija Vajrahastadeva (IIT), Lord 
of Trikalinga, giving the genealogy and the chronology of his predecessors. ! 

2, The Simhipura copper-plate grant of the Kadamba king Dharmakhedi, dated the 
Gaiiga-Kadamba era 520, in the reign of Devendravarma (-Kamifirnava), son of Ananta- 
varma (-Aniyafikabhima-Vajrahasta IT).* 

$. The Chicacole grant of Gatiga Mahfirfja Indravarman of Kalinga issued in the 
Gangeya era 128, in connection with a gift made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in the 
month of Mirgasira.* 

Now it is worthy of note that the first of these inscriptions, viz., the Nadgim plates of 
Saka 979 of Vajrahastadeva IIT gives Saka 900 as the date of the coronation of that 
Gatiga king. Some details specified about this date enabled FP. Kielhorn to make 
the necessary calculations, and he was of opinion that this coronation date corresponds 
to Sunday, 9th April 1038 a.p. Further the same Nadgim plates specify the number 
of years during which Vajrahasta, the donor, and his predecessors each reigned. 
This enables us to give below a chart showing the genealogy from Anantavarma-Ani- 
yohkabhima-Vajrahasta IL to Anantavarma-Vajrahasta IIT, together with the number of 
years each reigned in terms of A.D. 

1. (Anantavarma-)Vajrahasta Aniyatkabhima II 





35 years (980-1015 a.p.) = 902-937 Saka. 
3 | z | 
9 Devendravarma-Kiimirnava 3. Gundana 4. Madhukimiirnava 
4 year (1015-16 A.D.) 3 years (1016-19 a.D.) 19 years (1019-38 ap.) 


5. (Anantavarma- )Vajrahasta IIT. 
Accession in Saka 960—Sunday, 9th April 1038 a.p. 

The above table shows that No. 2, Devendravarma, ruled in 1015-16 a.p. From the 
Simhipura grant of Dharmakhedi we learn that this king, Devendravarma, ruled in 520 
Ganga-Kadamba era. Now it is admitted that the Ganga-Kadamba Samvat and the Gin- 
geya Sarhvat are one and the same era. As Devendravarma ruled for only six months, 
520 Gaingeya era must coincide with 1015-16 a-p. This being so, the initial year of the 
GAngeya Sarhvat cannot but correspond to (1015-16—520=) 495-96 a.p. | 

The Chicacole grant of Indravarman, dated 128 Gangeya era, records a gift made on 
account of a lunar eclipse in the month of Mirgaéira. Now, according to our caleu.ation, 
GAigeya era 128 corresponds to (128+4-495-96=) 623-24 a.p. On a reference to the Table X, 
p. 55, of Swamikannu Pillai’s Indian Chronology, we find that there was a lunar eclipse in 
the month of Mérgadira in 624 a.p, This confirms the conclusion that the Gangeya era 
started in 496 A.D. 

Mr. Subba Rao thinks that the starting point of the Giingeya Samvat is 404 a.p., but 
this does not satisfy the above test. According to his view, 125 Gingeya era corresponds 


p. 189. 2 J our, Andhra. Hist. Hes. Society, vol. III, Pp. 179. 3 J.A., vol. XIII, p. 120, 
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to 622 a.D., but there was no lunar eclipse in the month Mdrgasira in this year or in any 
of the fourteen preceding years. It is rather strange that Mr. Subba Rao should fail to avail of 
this test, although he himself noticed that Fleet remarked that the ‘clue to the date might 
perhaps be found in the mention of the eclipse of the moon in Indravarma’s grant of the 
128th year.’ He has committed another mistake in not basing his starting point on the coro- 
nation date of Anantavarma Vajrahasta ITI, as given in the Nadgim plates, which ho him- 
self admits are “‘ approved by all scholars as historical and trustworthy.” He has, on the 
other hand, wrongly assumed the date of coronation of Vajrahasta IL to be Saka 901, and 
has quoted Mr. Ramdas as his authority.’ But Mr. Ramdas wrote that Dharmakhedi, the 
donor of the Mandasa grant, “ must have been crowned in Saka 001."5 Mr. Rao took it 
for his overlord Vajrahasta II. According to this date, the interval between the accessions 
of the two Vajrahastas (Saka 901-960) was 59 years, whereas according to the Nadgim plates 
the difference is (35-+1-+3419=) 574 years. This discrepancy should have roused the sus- 
picion of Mr. Subba Rao in regard to the accuracy of his assumption of the date of accession 
of Vajrahasta IT. 

Now let us see whether our date can satisfy other astronomical data found in the plates 
of the Ganga kings hitherto discovered. The plates dated the 5lst,* 134th,’ 221st,* 304th,® 
351st! and 397th)! years of the Gingeya era record grants made on account of solar eclipses. 
They correspond to 547, 650, 717, 800, 847 and 893 a.p., respectively. Referring to Table X 
of Pillay’s Indian Chronology, we find that there were solar eclipses in the years 547, 650 
and 800 4.p, Asregards the remaining three dates, solar eclipses took place in the immediately 
preceding years. It is well-known that solar or lunar eclipses may take place in the same 
year as that of a copper-plate grant or even one year previous, as we see froma critical 
study of the inscriptions, but of course no grant can possibly be issued in regard to an 
eclipse which has not yet taken place. So these astronomical data do not go against our con- 
clusion. Whereas if we accept Mr. Subba Rao’'s date for the commencement of the Gineoy 
era, we find that there was no solar eclipse in 304 Gingeya era (corresponding to 708 .D.), 
nor in the preceding year. 
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PREHISTORIC CAVE ART IN INDIA. 

Mesom, AncreoLontcaL Scnver or Ispra, No. 24, 
Rock Paintings, by Kart Samm MaAanromaxian 
GmosH. 


Prehistoric cave paintings oceur in many parta 
of the world. They havo beon studied in Western 
Europe, in South America, and in many parta of 
Africa. Thoy often give considorablo information 
to the student of the prehistory of the particular 
district whore they occur. They can roughly be 
grouped under two heads: (1) naturalistic or semi- 
naturalistic, (2) conventionnslised or symbolic. It 
used to be considered that in regard to cave art 
similar atylos in different regions necessarily meant 
that o similar culture wea responsible for them in 
the two areas, Especially was this thought to be 
true for case (2). So many different kinds of 
canventionalisation or symbol can be devised that it 
was deemed unlikely that two different cultures 
would independently invent the same signs to por- 
tray the various objects and information they desired. 
Later investigation has suggested that the above 
dogma, though probable in many cama, ia not 
necessarily always valid. For example the frequent 
aimilarity of certain symbols in South American 

‘ J.A.H.R.S., vol. V, pp. 266 and 274. 
T Ep. Ind., vol. XVIL, p. 300. 
1 1, A. vol. XIV, p. 1. 


5 JBORS., vol. XVII, p, 180. 
& J.A.H.R.S., vol. II, p. 187, - 
M J.AHLRS,, vol. I, p, 10. 


conditions in South Spain in the Copper Age is 
striking. Yot it is quite impossible to postulate any 
connection between the two localities in that remote 
poral. 


That cave paintings occur in Contral India haa 
boon known for a long time. Reproductions from 

| paintings in Singanpur cave appear in Panchanan 
| Mitra's book, Prehiatorie India, which was published 
in 1923, Unfortunately in this work thero scems 
to have been some rather careleas proof-reading, and 
several European and other sites, illustrated to show 
their similarity to the Indian finda, appear labellod 
| as themselves Indian. As a result there developed 
im some people's minds a perhaps rather sceptical 
attitude in respect to these Indian cave drawings, 
Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh has, therefore, dono a 

| good work in re-examining the whole matter and in 
publishing the resulta of his now and oxtensive 
ae The book is clearly written wall 


There are four districta where the cave paintings 
here deseribed occur : (1) on the left bank of the 
river Sanjai, 16 miles north-weet of Chaibien in 


“ . LA . vol, XII, fp. 275. 
® Ep. Ind., vol. IT, p, 18. 
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Chota Nagpur, (2) near Naharpali, o small station 
on the main Bengal-Negpur railway, (3) in the 
valley of the Son in the Vindhyas, Mirzipur dist., 
accessible from the town of Ahrauri, (4) about 2 
milea from the town of Hoshangibid. Tho paint- 
ings consist of animals, men and signs. Tho colour, 
ap Revi, nppeere te bese or reddish-purple, though 
a brown nt wos sometines used, ape se 
OOTUr. 

Stone implementa were collected at or near the 
sites, though it does not appear that any really 
systomatic excavation was undertaken. This is to 
be regretted, ns the finds, as illustrated, represent 
a very “mixed bag." Plate XII (b), No. 22, for 
example, ia apparently Lower Palmolithic in ago 
and comparable with many similar spocimena belong- 
ing to Series 1 (see Antiquity, Sept. 1930), which 
have been found in the re-deposited laterite of 
the Madras area: Plate XII (a) on the other hand 
is almost certainly much later in date and possibly 
to be referred to Soriea 4. Although the suthor in 
cataloguing tho specimens has labelled many as 
Palmolithic, it is not perhaps always certain that 
sppollation ia correct. Much further work in 
India's eatiat prehistory is noceasary before com: 





would be advantageous if moro collections of mate- 
rial from outside India could be distributed over the 
country for comparative purposes. This could have 


been easily arranged if a stupid law—as it seoma to | 


the outsider—did not make it difficult to oxport 
duplicates of archmological specimens out of Indin, 

At any rote the author has done o fine picce of 
work, even if it would appear aa yet dangerous to 
attempt any correlation of this Indian cave art with 
that found in Europe or Africa, He has givon us a 
monograph of facta which are of great interest and 
lelge increases, 

M. C. Burerrr. 


pgdAw4A, bi-monthly journal of the Java Institute, 


published at Jogjakarta, Java, (July 1931 to 


Juno 1932. 

The latest numbers of Djlwd give proof of the 
continned activity of the Java Institute (of which 
H. H. Prince Mangkunagara VII, of Surakarta, is 
the President and Raden Adipati Profossor Dr. 
Huscin Djayadiningrat, the Chairman) in bringing 
important articles before the public and stimulating 

eritital discussions, not only in respect of the anti- 
quities and past institutions of Java, but also of all 
aspects of living Javanese culture. And since in 
Java, as in other eastern countries, modern civili- 
aation ia rarely far divorced from past develop- 
monta, both sidea of this Institute's activities blend 
harmoniously. 





Aaa meangzof judging of the changes which weatern 
pointa out that by the commencement of tho nine- 
ties of last century the older gonpration of Javanese 
scholara, whose work waa entirely atecped in the 
traditions of tho past, had died out and anew period 
that eapecially the more cultured among the Java- 
nese increasingly came to use Duteh aa thoir vehicle, 
tended to produce a set-back in the development of 
Javanese jiterature, even though reapect for the 
traditional past waa nover lost. Gradually, how- 

ver, especially owing to the enlightened mrpport ancl 
personal intereat of soveral of the Javaneso Princes, 
both in Surakarta anid in Jogjakarta, a kooner atudy 
of and a more active production of Javanese litera- 
ture revived. By a happy coincklence, articles 
devoted respectively to tho 40-yoars jubilee of 
H. H. Prince Pakubuwana X, Susuhunan of Sura- 
karta, and the 25-yeara jubiloo of H. H. Princo 
Pakualam VII, of Jogjalorta, give one on opportu: 
nity to judge of some of the ways in which these 
intercat in and the study of Javancse literature, art 
and antiquitioa. 


Musie, the drama and dancing are regularty dealt 
with in Djfw4d. In recent numbera Mr. H, Over- 
beck haa devoted some interesting critical notes to 
Dr. Rassera’ The Origin of the Javanese Drama, 
whilat Mr. and Mra. Brandia Buys-Van Zyp, whose 
studies in Indonesian music ore well known, supply 
an interesting, Uluatrated aecount of “ earth-harpa 
and other string instrumenta in which the strings 
are stretched over holes in the ground anil provided 
with ingenious sounding boards of various kinda. 
A propos of the Balinese musicians, whose delightful 
gomcilan music was enjoyed by thousands ot Isat 
year's Colonial Exhibition in Paris, tho Dutch 
musical critic, M. Matthys Vermeulen, and Dr. Jaap 
Kunst, the musicologist to the Dutch East Indian 
Government, break a couple of lances with enthu. 
siasm and vehemence, leaving the reader with the 
etrong deairo to hear some more of the charming 
Balinese music for himself. The essential features 
and the wide popularity of Sundancac Dances ore 
dealt with by Raden [brahim Singadilaga on tha 
basis of an article in Sundanese by M. Suriadiraja 
and I. Adiwijaya, 


With regard to ancient customs and traditions, 
further articles appear from the work of the late 
Haji Hasan Mustafa on The Adat (i.o., traditional) 
Customa of Mie Sundanese, while Raden Sujana 
Tirtakusuma proves the survival to our day of soma 
of the ancient customs in his description of tha 
solemn proceasion of the sacred Blwe Banner, which 
was held last January in the city of Jogjakarta in 
order to mitigate, so it waa faithfully believed by 
thoge who urged the holding of this rare caremony, 
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the seourge of plague in Kota Gedé, ones the capital 
of the empire of Mataram, now a market town of 
sore little importance in the Sultanate of Jogjakarta. 
with in Dr. Th, Pigeaud'’s review of recent works 
on the Garebega in Jogfabarta. 

influences even in the Muhammadan art of Java ia 
provided by Dr. K. C. Crucq in his deseription of 
three carved wooden and guilt panels in the Kraton 
Kasepuhan at Cheribon. These panela, which bear 
the Javanese equivalent of the year 1827 a.p., 
are covered with pious Muhammadan inscriptiona, 
but curiously enough include two Ganeda figures, 
the one standing on a lion, the other seated on an 
elephant. These figures are drawn much as they 
would have been, had they been produced in the 
transition period of the sixteenth century, instead 
of in the nineteenth, The clouds, certain parta of the 
ormamenta and the lions give the impression of 
Chineao motives, but these oro in fact dexterously 


Among other publications of tho Java Institute 
announced in Djdwd ore a Pictorial History of the 
Civilisation of Java, with text in Dutch, English and 
German; an important study of the mountain 
people of the Tengger by J. E. Jasper ; the complete 
works of the late Prineo Mangkunagara TV (3 vols.) ; 
Madurese Music by Mr. and Mra, Brandta Buya- 
Van Zyp and Living Antiquities of West Java by 
B. van Tricht. 


In the face of all this activity, much of which is 








of distinet interest to the student of Indian archmo- | 


logy and ort, it seems a pity that the language 


barrier renders almost the whole of this work in- | 
accessible to most British or Indian students, | 


Seeing that Djdwi from time to time contains 
translations of articles of interest to Javanese atu- 
dente which have appeared in England or in India 
(o.g., The Makara in Indian Art, by D. Ghosh, from 
the Calcutta Review) one wonders whether it would 
not be possible to establish relations between the 
Java Institute and kindred societies in England and 
India which would enable such part of their publi- 
cations aa is of especial interest to the students of 
Indian archeology, art or literature, to be made 
available in English, either in full or by way of 
BUTEA ies, 


Jous pe La VALETTE. 


History or Ontssa, vols, I-II, by R. D. Baxenz. 

R. Chattorjee, Calcutta, 

The author of this valuable work needs no intro- 
duction. By his prolific writings on Epigraphy and 
Numismatics he has placed ample materials at our 
disposal for the reconstruction of the ancient his- 
tory of India. But he wan not m more Archmologist, 
He was also o hivtorian. His book, Bawpildr [tihviz, 
Charly shows that he could digest epigraphic and 





vince. What he did for Bengal in Bengali he has 
however, is to the former what a macrocoam is to o 


been anticipated by Mr. B. C, Masumdar in bis 


" quite sufficient if we turn to chapter XIV of vol. I 


of Banerji's work which gives an account of * the 
what Dr. Ray says about the same subject in his 
book. Here Banerji adopts the view of Rai Bahs- 
dur Hiralal that the Somavarndi princes of Tri- 
kalitiga are descendants of the Somavarhéi kings of 
Sripura. The only argument in favour of it is that 
both are Somavarmdl, that is, belong to the lunar 
rice. But, by itself, this is a dangerous argument, 
because in that case we have to suppose that the 
RAthods of Jodhpur and the Stsodiyis of Udaipur 
pertain to the same clan, because both are Sirya- 
varnsis. Nothing, however, is more untrue, Rai 


| Bahadur Hiralal is no doubt right when he says 


the official titles (Ep. Ind., vol. XI, p.187,n. 1) borne 
of Trikalitga, but perhaps he goes too far when he 
deva in the dynastic list of Sripura are similar official 
titles. These names, be it noted, are Mahidiva and 


| Bhavadeva, not even MahAdiva and Mahfibhava, 


and not Mahidivagupta and Maohibhavagupta, which 


| alone can rightly be taken a official titles. ‘Tho 
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latter tithes jake albscasta veayelerty | in the case of 
tho kings of Trikaliiga, but Mahidiva and Bhavadeva 


occur each only once in the case of the other rulers. — 


Theso lost again, as ia quite clear from their inserip- 
tions, belonged to the Piydava family, and it is 


former. There is, in fact, nothing to show that 
these seta of rulers pertained to one family or 
sugpested by Rai Bahodur Hiralal, or, long 
him, by Cunningham (ASIR., vol. XVII, 
pp. 17, 85 and 87). Dr. Hemechandra Ray has thus 
by not blindly following in the foot- 


at 


JBORS., vol. II, p. 52 ff. which were issued by 
Mohdsivagupta-Yoyitideva, successor of Mahi- 
bhavaguptadeva. The formor speaks of himself bere 
os avabhujopdrjita-Trikaling-ddhipati, * Lord of the 
Trikaliiga (country) acquired through his own 
arma.’ Evidently he was tho first king of the 
dynasty of Trikaliiga, and must be taken aa the 
father, not the son of the MahAbhavagupta wrongly 
taken as tho first king by Banerji. It is true that the 
Jatesiaga-Dungri Plates couple the titles of the 
supreme ruler not only with the son of MahAsiva- 
gupta but also with the father, Mahibhavagupta. 


Tho firat, however, ceadté himactl the founder of | 


the Trikalijga family. ‘The father no doubt was an 
overlord, but must have ruled elaowhere. Thore 


is « nominative termination after srabhuyopdrjita- . 


Trikaliigddhipati which has been ignored, but 
which shows that it is an epithet of Mahisivagupta. 
The transcript of Mr. Marumdar ia quite clear on 
thin point, and is in entire agreement with the 
facsimile which unio’ «=ohis orticle, As 
regards what Banerji has said about VYayitikesari, 
we have now to correct and supplement it in the 
light of the Ratnagiri and Balijhari Plates printed 
in JBORS., vol. XVI, p. 209 f., and vol. XVIT, 
Pp 15 ff. But it is no fault of these scholars if 
their books do not contain the information sup- 
plied by these inscriptions, because these wero 
published after their books were printed. 


Similar differences of opinion are possible also 
in regard to the accounts given by Banorji of the 
other dynasties of the medieval period, such, e.g. 
as the Karas. My views about them all will be 
eee in the Genealogical Lists that will follow 

y List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, which 
in a halig published in the Epigraphia Indica. Suffice 
it to say here, that Banerji has allowed himself 
to be obsessed with tho transcripts and interpreta- 
tiona of his predecessors, notably the lato MM. 
Haroprasid Sastei, To mention one tutance, 
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Tut Banerji holds i 
plated ndthara by * like o Jord * as if it was ndth=iva. 





tho. Phileeigacigistis Ptasbe ad 


dovt, edited ber: thin: inal’ neloolin,' hank lew Sohewiaas 
in lines 17-19: deci-Purdyideryd éri-Goarimingd, 
‘(who was entreated) by Gosvamini Puriyi Devi,’ 
and mdthaca suchiram dhdrayaintim * like o lord, 
rule the kingdom’ (JBORS., vol. II, pp. #22-d, 
and 426). A reforenes to the facsimile would 
have convinced Banerji that Haraprasid Sastri’s 
reading anil translation were both wrong. In 
the first place, devi-Purdyi-<leryd is wrongly read 
for devi pur—dpi devyd. It will thus be seen that 
there was no such person as Puriyi-devi as assumed 
by Sistri and Banerji. Secondly, ndfhava is an 
quite clear how such a Sanskritist os Sdatri tran- 


| in the different periods of Indian History. Thus 


who has handled the three periods of Indian His- 
tory. Tho only exception perhaps was KR. D. 
Banerji. This will be assented to by any student 
who pores over his History of Bengal, and particu- 
larly his History of Orissa which is the subject of 
this review. Similarly ho was an all-round archwolo- 


ae: "But that he waa also some authority on Art 
and Architecture will now be conceded by every 
body who reads chapters XXIX and XXX of his 
book. Both of them, especially the latter, ore 
profusely illustrated. The reproductions are the 
best that can be made in India, In any case they 


are superior even to those of the present publica- 


tiona of the Archmeological Survey of India. Now, 
even in these chapters thero is ample scope for 


‘honest differences of opinion, some of which only we 


will point out hare though very pear Ths first 
seers tas be SEL kad Alans -wicls ea od he 
types of architecture, namely, Nagara, Kalinga, 
Drivida and Vedjara. Hitherto the temples of 
Orissa had been assigned to the Nigara type, but 
ho now duba them as Kalinga, and bases the dis- 
tinction merely on the difference of the spire, even 
rially different from that of the Nigara style. Both 
have the curvilinear dikAcra which indicates one 
type of spire. The Orissa spires are thus variations 
of one theme. No case has therefore been made 
out in favour of the Orissa temples being of the 
Kaliiga, as distinct from the Nigara, type of archi- 
tecture. Again, Banerji attempta not only a novel 
denomination, aa we have just seen, but also a novel 
chronology as we shall show. The earliest and tho 
lateat temples are recognised by him in conformity 
with the established opinion. But between these 
two be introduces a ‘ gecond” group imply on tho 
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features, however, such a3 curvature of #ikhara, 
style of ornamentation, relation of decorntion to 
architecture and so forth, it is cloar that temples 
without a jagumohana were not a group by them- 


selves but were a varintion contemporary with or | 
posterior, as the case may be, to the first group. | 
Again, this first group of temples Banerji considers — 


to be represented by (1) Parnturimesvara at Ehuo- 
haneivar, (2) tho twin temples of Gandharidi in 
the Boudh State, discovered by him, and (3) Muk- 
teaver (Bhuvaneivar) in chronological sequence. 
Tho stylistic considerations do not, however, sup- 
pert his placing the Gandharidi temples prior to 
Muktesvar, and perhaps the partiality of the dis- 
coverer for his discovery may be accountable 
for it. 

The subsequent chapter denla with “ Plastic 
Art." Vory rightly the sculptures of Utkala are 
considered apart from.those of Kalinga. The for- 
mer aro analysed with considerable insight and 
amigned to fairly well-asulstantiated 5 
in the latter group the treatrment is a bit superficial. 
It would be unfair to blame on author for theas 


shortcomings of his posthumous publication. Al. — 


though thoy lack consistency of treatment, they are 
courageous attempts, offer many suggestions and 
place many now problems before the student. 


In spite of the differences of opinion such as those | | 


noted above, it cannot be denied that the work of 
R. D. Banerji ia of extreme intervst and: much 
value. And it is not possible to thank Babu Rama- 
nand Chatterji sufficiently for holping the pi 

tion of such a work. It is devoutly hoped that 
other Indian journaliats and publishera will follow 
hia worthy example by arranging for the publica- 
sericoudt Gtudenta of this subject who find it well- 
nigh impowible to bring them out thomeclves os 
Kubers has just now fled away from Bhiratavarsha, 
leaving Surasvati forelorn. 


D. BR. Boanparean. 


A Sropy oF Anctent Inpraw Nowismatics, by 8. K. 


CoacnmanontTy, M.A., M.R.AS., Professor of 
History, Ananda Mohan College, Mymensingh 
Published by the author, 1991. Ra. 5 or 8s. 

This littl book ia a useful digest of the present 
knowledge of the indigenous coinage of India up 
to the third century a.p., with spocial reference to 
Northern India. It has been prepared after a care- 
ful study of the literature on the subject, but not 
apparently with much personal acquaintance with the 
actonl coins. The most notable omissions from the 
lint of nuthorities used are Prinsep’s Indian Anti- 
quities edited by E. Thomas, a book which is still 
the main authority for certain classes of ancient 
Indian coina, sind the series of papera by Professor 


- 


Rapson on Ancient Indian Coins and Seals, which | 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society | 


after his valuable book in Bohler’s Grundrias, 

A preliminary chapter on the evolution of coinnge, 
taken from well-known suthorities is followed by 
one dealing with the problem of the origin of coin. 
ge in Indin. Here the author combats, as moat 
scholar have done, the argument by Professor 
Bhandarkar in his Carmichael loctures, 1021, that 





| trachm is improbable, 








It ia not correct to conclude (p. 68) that India had 
not progressed] to the stage of gold coina before tha 
Kushinas, Gold coins of the successors of Aloxander 





Dob ives SUMGESY Ince eatin At ene 


which to base final conclusions. Fresh light on 
these quostions may soon be expected when the 


| British Museum Catalogue of Anciont coins is pub. 


lished, It should also be of great nssistance 
dealing with the question of the authority which 
issued the punch-marked coins (chap, VI), on 
which the outhor takes the later view, that these 
are estate and not private coina, | 


The most valuable portion of the book ia th 
chapter, in which there is a brief caimers tee 
classes of coins which occur, and an analysis of their 
typea with full references to the authorities. This 
isa method which has had fruitful reaulte in the 
dating of Greek and Roman coins, and deserves to 
be pursued. A few notes on these may be offered. 
Dr. V. A. Smith's reading of ‘drama’ on the 
Yaudheya coins (p, 223) is not supported by the 
coins themselves, and the equation to the Groek 
See Bhdgavata on the Aulum. 
. coins May mean ‘ worshippers," as on the 
Gupta silver coins, and need not refer to a god 
(p. 161), Cunningham's reading of Badrdadyd on 
the coins of Comitra is probably incorrect (p. 175). 


on @ type of Muttra cain (p. 200) ta due to imperfect 


| Specimona, and the device is really a trident with 


garlands hanging from it. The namo read doubt. 

fully 28 Ghoaha on another Muttea coin (p. 202) 

shoukl be Siva Ghosa, 9 Aatrap. | | 
HK. Dvn. 
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and the East India Company (continued 


L.A.¥. stands for the Supplement On The Modern ful dnee Vernacwars (continued from 
wol. LX), PP: 57—102. 
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186, 198 
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Sarbatane (blowing tube for arrows), use of 
the term by Varthema 

Burdecsi, Govind, and the publication of the 
Peshwa's Deftar ss ** 

seth Riéjé and the Sereavatl Mahal Lib- 


-» 338, 139 
bipt soe (name-endings) of oF et Brih. 
ThA - os 41,53, 0), && 
Sarthawdha (official title) .. a . - se 
aru 


= a Se. i74, 
Sarup, Prof. Lakshmat, Indices ced Appendices 


fo the Nirukia ., “i a* mi »» 10] 
Sostri, P. P. 8. j 
The Mahdbhdrata ; The Southern Recension 119 
4 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in the Saraswati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore a . 138 
Salapatha Brdhimana, and ‘the raletion: between 
pig, cattle and corm. = is aes | 
Siitavihann chronology .. .s ee -s Lo 
Satyisraya, W. Chilukya k. 40 
Saunders, Capt. Wm. as Be. 115, 119, 128 
Savery, Capt.T. .. i i‘. 7 Be. 171 
Sawitlakh (Sapidalakea) , we " -» 46 
Beattergood, Ann (s) Be, In] 


Seattergood, Ara.(w.) &c. 119, 135, 147, 156, 
Scattergood, Ara. (d) I a “ Ee. 
Seattergood, Caro. (d.) Se. 134, 145, 14 
Seattergood, Eliz (d.) Sc. 130, 140, 156, 

161, 173, 181, 144, 2 


Seatterrood, Eliz. (a: ) AP + Se. 20 
Scattergood, Eliz. (aunt) 1 Se. 168, 172 


Seattergood, Fran. (d.) .. 8c. 146, 150, 152. 


178, 17%, 180 


Scattergood, 7. .. da Se. 115—209 
Feattergood, Kath. (d,) .. a Fe. 14] 
Scattargood, Maria (el. ) me. bo 


Soattergood, Roger (u.) Be. 102, 179, 181, 


182, 185, 186, 199 | 


Fenttergood of Ellaston, Roger .. +. Be. ckTs 

Hehiven Bill he = Be. TRE, 1S 

Seripl. ofthe Indus Valley seal 18; the Na- 
eard ; 4 e 49 65, 66 





ced r we - es 38 3 Se. 108 

teristics of - es My .. 16 
seals of the Indus Valley - «» 8 
seemul, sembal (the * Silk Cotton-tree,’ * Rombax 

malabarica}, very early reference to the - oF 
Selliindi, village deity .. a es -. 143 
|Selli-amman, village deity ‘ ss 243,144 


Sena dynasty 50 ; Seine) Othe Dl 5 Bantehves Gh. 








Sendini deijyd ( ) ate San, Re aOS 
| Seng-ha-pu-lo (of Hedian-teang)=Sirh PU ng 
ser (a weight), Akbari 93, of Patnn 1. 23, 24— 
Severn *f Se. 124, 124 
Shih ‘Alam II, and the vil. of Riiteina » 18 
Shah Allumn bee Allum) Se. 148, oe 151; 
Shallam .. Se. 162 
Shihhash, early use aa the expression - of 
Shahi-tum pre-historic settlement at i #6 
| Shaikh Jhiryo a - «» 8 
Shaikh Patho deolf (Pir Patho) ar ee » WW 
Shaikh Sarmin of Ningwa es + 87 
shakorkand, correct meaning of the word a 
Shameoana, Semianna fan awaiting or tent: Poi: 
shdtmydna), early references to, and possible 
derivation of .. a's as ae 1 of 
| Bhampoo a4 a «. Ol 
Sherbourne tanned: ne "ee 123, 148, 160 
Sherbourne (a second ofthename) Sc. 123, 124, 133 
Shih-li-chd-to-lo, identified with  Srikgetra 
| (Byles) oes ose OT 
Shireenbif (Pers. ahirtnbdft), fine cotton stuff, 
Barn!'s use of the word +. ve +» O81 
Shoegoose, Shawgowe (Pers. siydhgosh), lynx .. 1 
Shola Niyaks, Wynad jungle folk .s o» 174 
Siih-damb, prehistoric settlement at ,. 96, 97 
Siam, derivation of the name .. ie ae Ol 
Sithhalas, Viriipiksha's conquest of the ». £16 
Simhapura and the Varmans .. es «» 64 
Sind and Panjab, the river courees of .. 163—169 
Sindhurija, Paramira k . “. : «s 135 
singdrd, Finch's vory early use of the word 
Sinhalese, ceremonial dances of .. ae «=. IS 
airibds (sirleds), seo Shireenbaf. 
Sitwell, Fran. = 7 Be. 165, 167 
Bitwoll, Geo, Be. 143, 174, 175, 183 
Siva, in Nit. ‘Hlaune templo, Pagun - 196 
Siwdlik (Sana. Sapidalukea), suggested etymio- 
logy of the name 02, 163, 165 
Small, Capt. D, « Be. 142, 143, 146, 154, 163, 
170, 154 
Smith, Vincent, and Indian rivers -» 166, 168 
: Soak-pits, ancient, at Chetpur, Madrna., 21—2 
SOmadeva, on the Riiyasthas 4% se ee 620 
Somers - Se. 116, 124, 129, 134, lal, 149 
Somfivara, Paramira k., Kiritu inseripy. of 
the tirne of A nF 195, 1348: 
wUrOT ele o 1. * = ae D406 
Sreritnitres aaa Mariage, ote, oe fib, 5G. ei, re | 
Sriparvats 4, the Notlamaiaie ab aw 187 








‘sents, J. a ik i i a. 
Sicin, Sir Aurel, on the KAyasthas, 49; 50 ; his 
experiences in Chinese Turkestan in 1990, 

59, 60; in Gedrosia, 96—00; note on a find 
of ancient jewellery in Yasin -» 103—100 
Sterling, Wm. .. Se. 116, 123—125, 130, 146, 

149, 


eT ae Be. 187 
ath aS tone ‘ana intentions in M.T.A. Ve. 





1.A.V. 69—76 | Tashreef (Arab, tashrif,’ honouring '), very ear- 


Swretdam <5 ut ws = .. 8. LS 
stridhana, described in the Arthafdatra.. .. 149 
atri-dhanam (bride price) in Kerala ..  .. 116 
Stringer galley  .. .. Se. eet ay 
ee ee int ee 


gigas’ 188, two variolics of 28 «» 159,191 
Subhatavarman, Mahikumira ., os 2,315 
be Sele Natuna) ial. off Borneo -» 6c. 105 

-» Bo. 116, 155, 176, 169 
aN 6); in the Kali Age .. 101 
Suktagén-dor, pre-historic settloment at +. 06 
| ve, Dr. V. 8., and others, The Mahd- 





bAdrata, A Critical Edition .. 18 | 


Sumerians and the Indus i 18; their 
wide civilisation. . one o< oem 

Sumpitan (Malay blowpipe) as ‘dobetbed, un- 
named, by Jourdain .. ty “43 ~~ 2 
sum worship in India “sr at <a ae 
Sunderland ; a So. 193, 194, 106 
Sungos, the, and the Brihmap Empire... 101, 103 
Surat, reference to, in the Mindi-i-Sihandari .. 82 
Surwaun (camel-leader, Pore. sarudn), very early 
use of the word ae. “a 
a Land I, origin and development of 4; 
Sumnnah .. + de Se. 158, 159, 161 


292 


Sutle)j, river om "8 ri Lik, 1i-—1 89 
Sutteo (H. wall) .. me -- 
Suvargagiri of the Brahmagici edict te -. 40 
Svetaketa and woman's freedom i ~» 146 


Syce (=groom), use of the word in the din-:- 
Akbari - 4 a# a] er) =+ a os 


Tachanid Muppans, a Wynad tribe .. os 105 
Tuchdli Pdjiu (folksongs of N. Malabar) .. 
Taj (and Taj-ga-1)) _ ; = o3 


Taklamakin, the, Sir Aurel Stein ms fo, ty 
idfi (marriage badge) in Tiyar marriagn cere: 


mony = = + th = 8 


7 rsiae | 


vo TG] 


tandén (leader of the mo te ing 


Malabar) am ae yr 
tangun (a Tibetan pony), Mundy’s use of the 
name “¢ a o 83 
tart (Talipot pal Ionves). as eo. OF 


Tirim basin, geographical observations in, 
by Sir Aurel Stein li. . wa + +» 60 
Tiérna, plain, referred to, by Tbn Bafite .. 88 


ly European useoftheterm .. .. -- & 
Tawke (Talks), Capt. J. .. ee o. &e. 145 
Taxila and Alexander .. a 7 «» 183 
ten-planting in the Wynad a -» 71,197 


Andaman and Nicobarisls. ., a a. vO 
terracotta, Pallava, a sample of es «. 22 


_ terracotta figurines, from Makriin os 96—98 
Thambhanwiro Musjid and other sites on ; 


Tharro near Gujo, 87 lana Patela (in Sindh) .. 83 
The Boa's Nova's (Bon Nevas) .. - Se. 139 
The Four Brothers os os «os Se. 115 
Theobald, Thos. .. as ++ | Be. 161 
Thirteen Trivandrum Plays Aittributed to Bhdsa, 
translated into English by A. C. Woolner and 
Lakshman Sarup, vol. I (book-notice) o. 22) 
Thistleworth .* a8 »» Be. 143, 146, 14 
Thomas =. = Ae es Be. 115 
Thug (phcdnat. tae - x: HF 
Timmer, Barbara C. He Manian en de 
Indische Maotschappij . . =r Pi -- 
Tipt Sultin and the English .. e6 -- 173 
Tirthika (Titthiya), meaning of the word 123, 124 
Tirunelli temple, c.p. grants 171, 172, 196 
Tiyars, marriage among the .. oa -. 150 
toaches (iron pota, kitchen utensila) ., Se, 183 
Tobin, James .. Se. 143, 153, 14, 170, 199, 200 
Tolo-po-ti (identifieation of) .. .. aes, 22g 


‘Tomson, Mr. i. , ‘s » Lal 

tone, intonation, and dptaai ccnask in SB ie a. 
LA.¥, 69—746 

Tope-khana, topeonno (Pors. a oe early 
use of the word =, . 
Toér-dtherai, cinerary deposit at .. a ~. 105 
Toshnconua (Pera. foshakhdna) .. f ». 34 
Totemism and Tho ee devake ,. .. 89 
Townshend a . 168, 170, 172—174, Leo 


Trocancore Aiheshapisae' Diane: Aachen 
trative Report for 1929-30. es ss: 18 
Treaty of Mangalore ae os as ». IT 
Treaty of Seringapotam .. - “* 173 
Trenchfield, Ann ., Ee. 123, 180, ist, 183 
Trenchfield, Elihu Se. 115, 118, 121, 122 125, 
134—126, 140, 141, 149, 150, 153, 156, 
163, 1&4, erage 108, 201 
Trenchfield, Eliz, Se. 115, 118, 121, 123, 125, 124, 
136, 140, 141, 140, 163, 156, 157, 163, 180, 186 
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255 INDEX 
Trenchfiold, J. 2 . Se, 122,146, 152) Varmana (Yadava Varmana) of Hongal  i'—o8 
Trenchfield, Rich. -. &e. 122) Vurupa,g.,andarvna .. -. ih 
Triparvala, salen identification with Halo- Msberail (he who rules) .. 4 2— 76, 06, 210 
bid aa : oe =e - 157 | Vagigtha on marriage a i ro fl 
Triplicane .. rs Be. 187—189, I | Vaeudeva (Krgna)ininserip, .. =, 209, 204 
Tripurasundari, pajd a a 7 -» TT) edterajana and witarasena, PERN of the 
Triviadere Se. 189° terms = 7 .. 12 
Tuckavee (Ar. tagdwt), Firishta’a nee fe the Vernaculara, on ‘the nindara ‘Indo-Aryan 
word t im a o. & LA.¥. s7T—l02 
Tugh lags, the, and Tatta na ++ 87) Victory pillar on the Timrapargi -» 218, 219 
Tulli, Capt. Tim. .. Be. 148, 149) Vijayanagara conquest of Ceylon 215—219, 
Tulunid ond the Chikavazs “r -» 115] 04997 
Turkestan, Chiness, Sir Aurel Stein's ‘eapeat: | Vijfidnedvara and the Kiynsthas jp .. 
ernest —_ in 1980. ‘7 ibe «» 60) Vikrama Era, origin of the = -- Wi—l03 
Turner, N. Se. 147| Vikramiditya, and Gautamiputra Satakarni 
Turner, Prof, R. L., The Gavtmash aay Palki. 100 ; (traditional) and the Samvat yeara .. 101 


gundu Inscriptions of Adoka .. # . 230 


Udeyiditya, Paramira k., 192—14; and 


Udayavarmoan Pa) ns = 717, 214, 215 
Udayapur inscriptions of the 12th century 192, 192 | 
Udeyavarman and Udaeyiditya 212, 214, £15 
umlant (epent heain) =e ie .. Be. 2—86 
Ummattir, chiefa of, and the Vijnyannsgara 

empire .. ‘a a -» 172 
Upanagava Apabhramés, ‘all the Nigar race 8666 
upa-rdja (Pali) ond Upper Rojer —<z -. 
Upper Rojer (for heir-apparent) or -. 
Uridavans, a Wynad tribe os -. 195, 196 
urn-burislin 5. India ., e's 21, 22, 197 
Useful Tables (Prinsop's) 2 on, 24 


uisara-rigraho (festival image) .. =» 143 


ons Pav (the songs of N. Kerala) «. 8 
‘adauda, wil. = ae . 214 
vonmae (Anandspura), 
Vadre, Hieronimo De (M. Deverngs) .. 
Vaidyas and Kéyssthas .. ae 
Vaiiyas, their disappearance ag ao caste, 
etc. ae ae or Gl, 63, 56, 61 


Se. 158 
b2—hH 


Vaishnavas, very carly mention of thesect .. 05 
Vannatti, the, and the washerman caste oe 207 
Vantnaestrict, Capt.P. .. ., 5, Se. 104 


nira-gogi, meaning of the term .. or 
tdram, different meanings of the word.. 82—85 


eirchcha (a coronation ceremony in Kerala) -- 210) 


edriyam, and ‘oommittes,’ also * president," 


Varma, Biddheshwar, Critical Studies in The 
Phonetic Observations af Indian Grammarians 201 


81 





41, 46, 47, 69, 65 | 


s3—s85 | 





Villsaumont (Velleaumont) Jardin, Capt. G. 
So. 170, 197, 198 


Vindhyavarman, Mahikumira .. ae «~ 215 
| Vira-Saiviam in the Kanarese co. =. 278173 
Viripakea, conquest of Ceylon by 215, 226, 227 
visayapati (official tithe) . . . ae 42, G1 
risaya-ryarahdrin (district officials) a ae Gl 


Vignu, in Naét-Hliung temple, Pagan, 175—177; 
araidras of ‘ » 178, 179, 197, 198 


Vienu-amriti, and a term Kiiyastha 47, 48, 6&1 
Vignuyasas oa Kalki ‘“ 7] «+. Idol, 102 
vowels in M. I. A. Va. 
addition and elision of a LA.V. 77—81 
epenthesis or wmlaud , -» LA.V, 32—86 
harmonic sequence  .. vs --» LAV. 86 


change of quality . «ss LAV. 87—03 


Crasia or vocal aandad = LA.Y. 95—90 
nasalization and denasalization  1.A.V. 99—102 
nA Gs LAV. 102 
Wahindah, the Haka river = oak -- 168 
Waka, J. ra or os = Sc. 145, 1a 
Walker, Een. a =. es . eo. 162 
Walker, Fran. 2. 0... 8, 150-152, 164 
Laren eee ae ea in Be. 163—! 70 
‘ellis, ay ‘ote pw ea i: i i Be. lse 
Warre, Flor. e. o es Be. lid, 157 
Warre, Will, he ae Se. 116, j 19, 128, 137 
Way, Tho. - ad ae Se. 1s, ] 52 
Weld, Capt. Wm. et | an =e * Be. 115 
Weld, Mr. # ae Se. 133, 148 
wells, dncient, at Chotput. fe 21,22 
Wendey, Revd. J. Se, 119, 120, 130, 143, 147, 
148, 152, 156, Les, ae 13], 132, 134, 198, 199 
White, Ca Capt. J. es o] cs | Se. 1h 
Wigmore,Aume .. 4,00 5, Bg. AS 


= 








INDEX 259 
Wilkinson, 7a a «» 8. 302) Wynad, ancient burialsin the .. Ae os aa 
Wilkinson (Wilkenson, probably Jon.) -» Se. 187 
Wiliam .. ss =e - Se. 18d—18s 
Williams, Capt. KR. “y Ba. 148 
Williamson, Ja., Sc. 140, 150—152, 14, 175, 
176, 179, 182, 185, 186, 191, 1M 
Wilson, Capt. = a 4 +» 8. 188) Yoboo (horse from Afghilnistan), Foster's use of 
Wiltahere, Thos. . = s Se. 149, 155) the word sa a oy - S68 
Wiltshire, Wm. .. ee -» 6e. 146 Yadave Varmans (Varmans) a = .. 6 
Wima Kadphises andthe Saknera—... «» 100) Fai hy " 51, 54, 868 
Winter, Capt J. .. . -. oe Yéjkovaltya-emriti, containing the earliest 
Wirtemberg os oa Sc. 14,200) mention of the term kdyastha, 43, 47, 50, 51, 
women, four kinds of, 149; an inquiry into their 55—oo, 61 
position in Hindu society 145—149 ; (Jaina) Yak, the animal referred to, but not named by 
spiritual emancipation of - es -» 1235] Fitch .. +3 : aa -. 
Wood, Matt. oa a ie ««  6e. 115} Fake (Yeahkun) 69 
Woodhouse, Steph. =. = Sc. 188, 189) Yasin, note on a find of ancient jewellery in, 103—106 
Woolley, Thos. o* a4 ie Se. 176—178 | Yaéovarman, Paramira . ~. 212214 
Woolner, A. C., and Lakshman Sarup, Thiricen | Feshkun, era of the > Nagar of Hunzd- 
Trivandrum ‘Plays Adributiel io Bhien .. P21 Wager .. : - == .. 68 
Wotton, Capt. Thos. «=» Be. 150, 152, LS4, 155 
Wright, Capt. R. .. " “4 Se. 170, 183 
Wright, Mr. I" 7. a3 Se. 120, 200 
Wybergh, Capt. ¢. Fi! ..  §&. 156 
Wycha, Ber. ie .» 8a. 128, 129, LH, 146 
Wyche, Geo. o» &e. 124, 125, 129, 137, Zarvan, g., and the Manicheana oe .. 200 
140, 144, 149, 150, 152) zenana, Brihmans entering the . . 46 
Wynad, notes on the cultural geography of the Zur Indischen whet by enn, Oociel. 
170—174, 195—197' (book-notico) .. an . 228 
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Contributors in India are requested to be so 
good aa to address papers and correspondance to 
the EDITOR, car of the British India Pros, 
Marenon, Bombay. 


Contributors in Europe aro requested to be so 
prooia to Mr, O, E. A. W. OLDHAM, C.8.L, Joint- 
Editor, Jadian Antiquary, 21, Courtfield Road, 
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Printing, submission of proofs, ete., ete. Buch 
instructions, when eent separstely, are liable to 
remult in confusion and delay, 
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1. In preparing copy, plense leave o margin 
Of af least three inches on one side. The revision 
of a crowded manuscript is excessively troubla- 
Grticle hea been finished, the last footnote or 
other Interpolation added, and the Inst subtre- 
tion made, please oumber the folios | 
with the actual numbers frien 1 to tho end, 


foreign words. Jf foreign characters ore to be 
employed, let them remble as closely as pomible 
the type in our fonts. If Roman or Italic charse- 
ters with diseritioal pointe are weed, eee that the 
points are distinct and rightly placed. Worls to 
be printed im Italic should be ones underscored. 
Words to be printed im Glarendon type may be 
ewpecial attention to mechanical faulta and to tha 

3. Indicate Parngraphe clearly by a wide in- 
dention at the beginning; or, if the break is on 
afterthought, by the umml sign ({j. Begin. all 
larger divisions of an article on a fresh sheet of 
paper. It is hardly necesmicy to aay that the proper 
construction of parngraphs is far more than a« 
matter of externa] appearance. 





4. Punctuste the copy precisely aa you wish it 
to appesr im print. Double marks of quotation 
(“™) should be used for actual quotations, aingle 
marks (*") for included quotations, definitions, and 
the like. 








ah cae untucchan“acg $0 ker Adega aia 
all, entire uniformity should be observed throughout — 
tho articles, Where aome conventional epstem of 
citation ia in general use, aa in the cass of the Vedae 
and the Hrahmanic literature, the eatablished cus 
tom of scholars should be followed. Tithes of books 
will be printed im Italics ; titles of articles in periodi- 
cals, in quotation marks, with the name of the 
periodical in Italics, But the well-eatablished 
method of abbrevisting the titles of the Journals 
of the five principal Oriental Societies |JA., JAQS., 
JASB.. JRAS., ZDMG.} should be adhered to. — 


6. It ie desirnble, for reasons of economy aa well 
83 good typography, that footnotes be kept within 
moderste limite, References to footnotes should 
be made by brief series of natural numbers (say. 
from | to 10), nob by stars, ciaggern, ete. As to 

. hod of inserting footnotes in the copy, good 
se aes A way convenient for auther and 
editor and printer is to insert the note, with « wider 
left-hand margin than that axed for the text, begin- 
eens note ou the line meth dltar Ae line of tax} 

to which it refers, the text iteel! being reeumed on 
the line next after the ending of the note. Bub 
if the note is an after-thought, or if it is long, it is 
well to interpolate It on a fresh me @a @ rider. 
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printing, submiseion of proofs, ete., ete. Such 
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dention of the beginning; or, if the break io ao 
after-thought, by the usual) sign (9). Begin all 
larger divisions of an article on o fresh shoot of 
paper. Itis hardly noceesary to say that the proper 
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